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Report  On  the  work  of  the  Punjab  Mission 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
Uniteti  States  of  America^ 

:o: 

The  field  occupied  by  the  Punjab  Mission  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  comprises  a territory 
extending  from  Saharunpur  on  the  East  to  Lahore  on  the  west, 
a distance  of  about  250  miles,  and  from  the  Himalayan  mountains 
on  the  north  to  an  indefinite  line  on  the  south.  Within  these 
boundaries,  other  missions  have  undertaken  a work,  thus  limiting 
the  dimensions  of  the  field.  These  missions  are  : the  English 
Baptist  mission  located  inthe  Kharar  tehsil  in  the  Ambala  District 
and  reaching  into  the  mountain  districts  of  Simla  and  Kasauli 
and  southward  into  the  Patiala  State  ; The  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Mission  with  its  centre  in  Rurki  and  reaching  out  into  the  Dehra 
Valley  and  the  Districts  southward  toward  Saharanpur  and  east- 
ward into  the  Native  State  of  Patiala  ; the  Church  Missionary 
Society  in  Amritsar  extending  westward  to  the  capital,  Lahore. 
They  have  also  a mission  in  Dehra  Doon  and  Mussoorie.  The  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  have  a mission  at  Rurki.  Then 
there  is  the  Faith  Mission  in  Lahore,  the  English  Women’s  So- 
cieties : the  Zanana  Bible  and  Medical  Mission  with  workers  in 
Lahore  and  Kasur,  and  the  Ludhiana  Zanana  and  Medical  Mission, 
with  workers  in  Ludhiana  and  Phillour. 


The  field  thus  delimited  comprises  an  area  of  about  20,000  square 
miles.  Lying  on  the  border  is  much  territory  as  yet  unoccupied, 
into  which  occasional  tours  are  made  by  the  missionaries  and  their 
evangelists.  These  facts  will  explain  why  anything  like  definite 
statistics  as  to  population,  villages,  &c.,  is  impossible.  What  we  give 
must  be  considered  as  merely  an  approximate  estimate  for  the  13 
districts  into  which  tho  Punjab  Mission  field  has  been  divided. 


Within  this  territory  there  are  88  towns  and  cit  es  and 
14,230  villages  comprising  a population  of  7,566,412.  Considered 
from  a religious  standpoint  the  population  may  be  thus  divided;  — 


Hindus  ...  ...  3,736,445. 

Moslems  ...  ...  2,923,835. 

Sikhs  ...  ...  882,783. 

Christians  ...  ...  23,319. 

Included  in  what  is  here  designated  “Hindu  population”  are 
838,410  low  caste  people,  of  whom  one  fourth  are  Chuhras  and  three 
fourths  Chamars. 
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The  Christian  population  23,349  includes  the  European  and 
Eurasian  as  well  as  the  Indian  Christian  inhabitants.  Of  this  pop- 
ulation 9,312  belono'  to  the  communities  identified  with  the  Pun- 
jab  Mission.  The  actual  population  of  the  Punjab  Mission  Dis* 
ri(;ts  is  5,694,967.  (See  Table). 

To  meet  the  evangelistic  requirements  of  this  field,  based  upon 
the  finding  of  “the  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  paper  of 
the  Board  regarding  a comprehensive  missionary  policy  for  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  U.  S.  A,”  that  there  should  be  for  every 
100, OuO  people  one  missionary  and  two  single  women,  and  two 
licentiates  or  ordained  ministers  and  2'J  village  teachers, — a mis- 
sionary force  is  needed  as  follows: — 


Foreign  missionaries  and  their 

wives, 

60. 

Single  lady  missionaries 

...  ... 

1 20. 

Licentiate,  or  ordained  Indian  ministers 

120. 

Indian  teachers  and  readers. 

... 

1200. 

This,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  a 

conservative  estimate  of  the 

workino;  force  needed  in  this  field. 

O 


The  Present  Force  in  the  Field. 


The  present  force  in  the  field,  including  those  at  Home  on 
furlough  is: 

24  Foreign  missionaries  and  their  wives  (18)=42. 

18  „ single  lady  missionaries,  not  including  five 

foreign  lady  teachers  and  two  lay  missionaries,  besides  18 
lady  teachers  employed  in  this  country  as  teachers  in 
Dehra,  Saharanpur  and  Landour. 

18  Ordained  Indian  missionaries  and  ministers  in  Mission 
employ. 

22  Indian  Licentiates. 


134  Male  teachers  and  preachers. 
59  Indian  women  as  teachers 


j-  in  Mission  employ. 


9 Pastors  and  evangelists  in  Presbyterial  and  Pastoral  work. 
21  Indian  workers  in  Presbyterian  Mission  employ. 


4 Indian  women 
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This  makes  a total  of  24  missionaries,  41  single  ladies.  49  Indian 
ministers  and  licentiates,  and  218  teachers  and  village  w'orkers. 
(There  are  146  non-Christian  teachers'). 

This  exhibit  shows  that  in  point  of  numbers  our  force  of 
foreign  missionaries  must  be  increased  nearly  three  fold.  The  In- 


diaii  evangelistic  force  must  be  multiplied  by  three  and  our  teaching 
force  must  be  increased  five  fold. 

Looking  at  the  needs  of  the  low  caste  population,  which  we 
estimate  at  about  eight  hundred  thousand,  we  should  have  an 


evangelistic  staff  as  follows: 
Foreign  missionaries 

8 

Foreign  lady  missionaries 

• . • 

• • • 

16 

Indian  evangelists  ... 

... 

• • • 

16 

Indian  teachers. 

... 

• • • 

160 

Having  thus  briefly  described  the  field  and  its  requirements, 
we  will  noAv  take  up  the  various  stations  and  their  institutions  in 
the  order  of  their  occupancy. 


LUDHIANA  STATION, 

{Occupied  in  1834.) 


Ludhiana  was  the  first  station  occupied  in  India  by  the  mission- 
aries of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  first  missionary  was  the  Rev.  John  C.  Lowrie  who  arrived 
in  Ludhiana  in  1834.  Ludhiana  was  at  that  time  the  frontier 
station  and  military  cantonment  of  the  East  India  Company. 
From  this  centre  the  work  of  what  is  now  called  the  Punjab  Mission 
was  extended.  Rajah  Runjeet  Singh  ruled  over  the  Punjab,  his 
dominion  being  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Sutlej  river  and  ex- 
tending north  and  west  to  the  borders  of  Thibet,  Afghanistan 
and  Beloochistan.  His  capital  was  Lahore.  The  objective  of  the 
pioneer  missionary  was  the  Punjab.  Twelve  years  later  they 
penetrated  as  far  as  Jalandhar,  and  four  years  later,  they  advanced 
as  far  as  the  Capital.  Still  later  Gujranwalla  and  Rawal  Pindi 
Avere  occupied;  and  one  missionary,  the  Rev.  Isidore  Lowenthal, 
was  stationed  at  Peshawar  wfith  a view  to  entering  Afghanistan 
when  the  way  should  be  opened.  Eastward,  Allahabad  was  oc- 
cupied— soon  to  became  the  centre  of  a new  Mission  now  known 
as  the  North  India  Mission  later  Saharanpur,  Rurki  andAmbala, 
Debra  and  Firozpur,  with  Sabathu  and  Landourin  the  mountains. 

Until  the  extension  of  the  Birtish  Imperial  Control,  after  the 
Mutiny  of  1857,  excepting  the  Baptist  Mission  at  Delhi  and  the  S. 
P.  G.  Mission  at  Karnal  the  Punjab  Mission  was  the  only  Missionary 
occupant  of  the  province.  The  missionaries  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
and  the  American  United  Presbyterian  Church  had  just  erected  their 
houses  and  were  ready  to  begin  work  at  Sialkot  when  the  storm 
came.  Up  to  this  time  Ludhiana  was  the  centre  of  the  Publication 
w’ork  and  the  Book  Depot  sent  out  to  all  parts  of  the  Punjab  and 
North  West  Provinces  bibles  and  tracts  in  all  the  principal  lang- 
uages and  dialects. 

Ludhiana  has  at  present  a population  of  48,211  (Census  1901) 
and  is  the  centre  of  a District  containing  673,087  inhabitants.  As 
to  its  religious  complexion  the  Census  report  gives  the  following 
figures  : Hindus  269,000 — Sikhs  164,919 — Moslems  235,700 — * 
Jains  2532  and  Christians  946. 

The  mission  compound  comprises  an  area  of  about  sixty  acres, 
upon  which  have  been  built  five  dw^elling  houses,  one  of  which  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  missionaries  of  the  Ludhiana  Zanana  and  Medical  Mis- 
sion at  a nominal  rent.  Here  two  are  the  buildings  of  the  Chirstian 
Boy’s  Boarding  School  and  the  old  Mission  Press  buildings  used  to 
store  furniture  and  to  house  the  books  and  tracts  published  by  the 
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American  Tract  Society,  the  Ludhiana  Book  Store  and  the  Christian 
Literature  Society.  Near  the  Compound  Gate  stands  the  Indian 
Church  and  the  Wylie  Memorial  Prayer  Hall.  Across  the  street  is 
the  Christian  village,  now  incorporated  in  the  city,  in  which  the  land 
is  leased  to  the  houseowners.  The  Mission  also  owns  four  houses 
suited  to  the  needs  of  masters  employed  in  the  schools. 

In  the  city,  the  Mission  owns  the  City  Mission  High  School 
property  and  the  Kotwali  Chapel  property  : also  the  Old  Church 
property  rented  for  a nominal  sum  to  the  Ludhiana  Z & M.  M.  for 
their  Hospital  for  women  and  children. 

The  work  at  this  Station  comprises  the  following  classes  : 

EducationaL  Evangelistic,  Publication  and  Medical  which  we 
shall  note  in  this  order. 

I.  Educational  Work. 

7.  The  Christian  Boy's  Boarding  School. 

This  is  a High  School,  including  all  the  grades  from  an  In- 
fant Class  to  that  of  Entrance  to  the  Uinversity.  The  Rev.  Elmer 
E.  Fife,  M.  A is  principal.  The  staff  is  made  up  of  the  following 
Masters : Mr.  N.  C.  Ghose,  B.  A.,  Headmaster,  Mr.  M.  A.  Thomas, 
Lala  Radha  Kishen,  Mr.  Stephen  S.  Singh,  Mr.  Buta  Shah,  Mr. 
George  Milton,  Lala  Chiranji  Lall,  Bhai  Sarmukh  Singh,  Maulvie 
Chirag-ud-Din,  Master  Lai  Chand  and  Master  Shankar  Dass.  A 
matron,  Mrs.  Carr,  is  employed  to  supervise  the  food  and  the 
general  work  of  the  house  servants.  She  also  cares  for  the  smaller 
boys  when  they  are  sick. 

Last  year  there  were  in  all  139  boys  in  attendance.  The 
number  on  the  role  this  year  is  97,  of  whom  81  are  boarders  and 
16  day  scholars.  Only  one  boy  is  a non-Christian. 

The  total  annual  cost  of  this  School  for  1907-08  was  Rs. 
15,195-5-6.  The  sources  of  income  are — 

Board  and  Fees  Rs.  3078-5-0 

Govt.  Grant-in-aid  „ 2015-10-4. 

Earnings  of  Shops  „ 1478-12-0. 

School  Garden  „ 200-1-6. 

Mission  Treasury  „ 8422-8-8. 

For  Inspector’s  report  see  Appendix  I. 

The  teachers  are  all  Christians  excepting  four.  These  are  all 
men  of  good  character  and  generally  efficient. 

The  building  up  of  a Christian  character  is  a principal  object 
of  this  School.  Morning  and  evening  there  is  a service  like  that 
of  family  prayers,  in  which  the  boys  sing  an  appropriate  hymn,  and 
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read  a portion  o£  Scripture  in  course,  each  boy  reading  in  turn. 
The  principal  or  head  master  makes  a brief  address  upon  the 
subject  of  the  lesson  aiid  then  leads  in  prayer. 

A whole  school  period  is  given  to  Scripture  study,  every  bey 
receiving  a lesson.  On  Saturday  there  is  a special  class  for  the 
boys  in  the  advanced  grades.  The  boys  are  marched  to  all  the 
regular  Church  services.  There  is  a Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa- 
tion, which  meets  every  Friday  evening.  There  is  also  a Junior 
Endeavour  Society  which  meets  every  Sunday  afternoon.  Occasional 
addresses  at  special  services  are  used  to  impress  upon  the  boys  the 
claims  of  religion.  On  the  play  ground  there  are  teachers  present 
to  guide  the  boys  to  manliness  and  self-control. 

The  health  of  the  boys  receives  constant  care.  The  Assistant 
Surgeon  in  the  Municipal  Hospital  is  employed  as  the  Medical  Officer 
of  the  School.  The  grounds  are  kept  in  a good  sanitary  condition. 
The  latrines  are  ample.  The  dry  earth  system  is  used.  Disinfectants 
are  constantly  used.  The  general  health  of  the  boys  has  been  good, 
but  occasional  attacks  of  malarial  fever  occur. 

The  water  supply  is  excellent — pure  well  water  in  the  Shcool 
compound.  A bath  house  and  a swimming  tank  afford  the  luxury 
of  a daily  bath,  except  in  winter.  There  is  a dhobi’s  ghat  near 
the  well,  so  that  no  clothes  are  sent  away  to  be  washed. 

There  is  no  graduated  system  of  Bible  lessons,  but  in  the  higher 
classes  the  Lake  Memorial  Examination  course  in  studied.  In  the 
lower  grades  the  Bible  stories  are  taught  and  in  the  Infant  and 
Lower  Primary  grades  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Lords  Prayer 
and  select  verses  of  Scripture  are  memorized. 

The  Headmaster  has  frequent  opportunities  for  personal  in- 
fluence. The  Principal  Saturday  Class  gives  him  his  opportunity 
for  personal  work.  Some  of  the  boys  accompany  the  Principal  to 
the  Kotwali  Chapel  and  occasionally  to  melas,  where  they  aid  in  the 
singing.  The  voluntary  work  among  the  students  is  done  in  con- 
nection with  the  School,  but  a few  go  to  the  neighbouring  towns  to 

The  House  Masters  have  supervision  of  the  boys  and  sleep  in 
the  two  long  dormitories.  All  Christian  teachers  take  turns  in  look- 
ing after  the  boys  in  study  hours  and  on  the  play  ground. 

The  good  friut  of  this  School  is  seen  in  many  places,  but 
especially  in  the  Spiritual  work  of  the  Church  : e.  g.  In  the  evan- 
gelistic work  the  Rev.  Talibuddin,  B.  A.,  the  Rev.  Ghulam  Masih, 
Prof.  Yuhanna  Khan,  Rev.  John  Manual,  Rev.  P.  C.  Cho'wdrie 
Chatterji  ; and  in  the  educational  work  Mr.  P.  Makhan  Lall,  B.  A., 
and  Mr.  Charles  Makhan  Lall,  B,  A.,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  McCarrell 
and  many  others. 
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The  Educational  Department  o£  Government  urges  many  im- 
provements, especially  in  the  staff  of  the  lower  grades,  and  the  ap- 
paratus in  the  scientific  department,  the  library,  charts,  furniture, 
black  boards,  &c.,  need  to  be  supplied. 

2.  The  City  Mission  High  School  for  Non-Christians, 

The  Rev.  Robert  D.  Tracy  is  Superintendent.  The  Staff;  Mr. 
Bihari  Lall,  B.  Sc.,  S.A.V.,  Headmaster,  Lala  Sri  Ram,  B.  Sc., 
S A.V.,  Muhammad  Bakhsh,  J.A.Y.,  Baoria  Mall,  S.A.V.,  Master 
Hira  Khan,  J.A.Y,  2nd  grade.  Master  Khair-ud-Din,  Master 
Sant  Ram,  S.V.,  Master  Kainthal  Ram,  J.A.Y.,  Master  Badri 
Nath,  J.A.Y.,  trained,  Master  Anokh  Singh,  Master  Lahna  Singh, 
Master  Yunas  Singh,  Master  Abdul  Gafur,  J.A.Y.,  Pundit  Kirpa 
Ram,  Master  Muhammad  Yaqub,  Master  Abul  Aziz. 

The  total  attendance  last  year  was  298:  the  attendence  at  the 
end  of  January  1908,  was  343.  The  number  in  the  Boarding 
House  January,  1908  was  49,  under  the  care  of  two  masters,  one  a 
Hindu  and  the  other  a Sikh.  There  are  only  4 Christian  teachers. 
Of  the  pupils  only  five  ara  Christians. 

The  cost  of  this  School  and  its  Branches  for  1907  was 
Rs.  11,084-1-1 


The  sources  of  income  were — 

Fees  and  Boarding  charges 

Rs. 

3411-6-3. 

Government  Grant-in-aid 

99 

1967-15-11. 

District  Grant 

9) 

120-0-0. 

Municipal  Grant 

>1 

1200-0-0. 

Services  of  Superintendent 

Rs. 

2580-0-0. 

Rents  &c.. 

55 

1300-13-11. 

Mission  Treasury 

55 

504-0-0. 

Total  Rs.  11.084-4-1. 

The  Inspector’s  report  (See  Appendix  II)  declares  the  builde 
ing  to  be  “insufficient  and  unsuitable”.  To  meet  the  requirement- 
of  Government  a considerable  outlay  will  be  necessery.  If  ths 
present  policy  of  the  School  be  maintainted  the  money  needed  can 
be  earned  in  two  years.  The  Staff  as  at  present  constituted  is 
considered  to  be  unsatisfactory  both  by  the  Principal  and  the  Head- 
master. Some  of  the  teachers  are  untrained  and  antiquated  in 
their  methods  of  teaching.  Besides  this  one  new  master  is  needed. 
The  teachers  are  generally  satisfactory  as  to  character  but  as  to 
efficiency  there  is  only  one. 

^ As  to  religious  instruction  in  the  School,  we  note  that  one 
period  is  given  daily  to  Bible  and  religious  teachingr.  There  in  no 
graded  system  of  study  as  yet  fixed,  but  the  following  is  the  course 
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here  : in  the  Primiry  grades,  the  teaching  is  oral  ; Bible  stories 
are  read  to  the  boys  and  then  they  are  asked  to  repeat  them.  The 
catechism  (Sawalat-i-Ilahi,)  and  Bateman’s  catechism  o£  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  taught  to  the  little  boys.  In  the  Upper  Primary 
Ullman’s  Baibal  ki  Naqleu  (Bible  stories  in  Bible  language)  are 
taught.  The  Middle  Classes  read  the  English  Bible.  /.  e.  the 
Gospels  o£  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke.  The  Higher  Classes  read  in 
English,  Genesis  and  Proverbs. 

The  School  has  a service  at  12  o’clock  every  day.  This  service 
includes  reading  and  explaining  of  a portion  of  Scripture  followed 
by  prayer. 

Mr.  Tracy’s  testimony  as  to  the  value  of  the  Mission  school  is 
summed  up  thus  : “It  is  a constant  witness  to  the  truth  of  the 
Bible.  In  the  Mission  school  hundreds  of  boj^s  are  educated 
morally  as  well  as  religiously.  They  commit  to  memory  several 
portions  of  Scriptures,  the  Beatitudes,  the  Ten  Commandment-,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  portions  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  &c,  (fee.  These 
truths  cannot  but  influence  their  minds  for  better  and  bring  con- 
viction to  some  that  Jesus  is  the  Saviour  of  men.  Converts  are 
few,  but  we  are  breaking  down  idolatry,  and  caste  is  being  weakened 
in  its  hold.  Many  confess  their  faith  in  a living  personal  God. 

There  is  a very  positive  effort  made  by  the  Head  Master  to 
influence  the  boys  for  Christ.  He  tries  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
boys  after  school  hours,  by  visiting  the  Boarding  House.  He 
has  established  a school  temperance  society  with  150  members. 
There  is  also  a literary  society  and  a singing  class  under  Mr. 
Hira  Khan. 

Mr.  Bihari  Lall’s  daily  visits  to  the  Boarding  house  compen-  , 
sate  in  some  measure  for  the  absence  of  a Christian  resident  there. 
Such  resident  should  be  secured  as  soon  as  possible.  Mr.  Tracy 
favours  a Christian  Evangelist  of  the  F.  A.  Grade  to  be  a resident 
at  school. 

The  Christian  Literature  Society  Readers  are  used  in  this 
school.  A nucleus  of  a library  has  been  begun,  but  is  at  best 
very  inadequate. 

The  Branch  Schools. 

There  are  3 Branch  Schools: 

1.  Branch  No.  1 near  the  Main  School, 

2.  Branch  No.  2 near  the  Town  Hall. 

3.  Branch  No.  3 in  Maliganj.  These  serve  as  feeders  to  the 

High  School. 

Heretofore,  there  was  no  Bible  teaching  in  the  Branch  Schools. 
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Efforts  are  being  madeto  remedy  this  defect.  Two  Christian  teach- 
ers have  been  employed  for  these  Branch  Schools. 

The  cost  of  these  Branches  last  year  was  Rs.  468-4-5.  The 
sources  of  income  were: 

Rs.  A.  P. 

(a)  Fees  ...  ...  97  9 9 

(b)  Grant  ...  ...  24  0 0 

fc)  Mission  ...  ...  346  10  8 

Total  468—4—5 

With  Christian  teachers,  such  Branches  are  as  valuable  as 
any  other  Mission  schools.  Then  by  and  by  the  best  boys  are 
drawn  into  the  High  School. 

Boarding  Houses.  The  cost  of  the  Boarding  houses  for  last 
year  was  Rs.  415 — 3 — 6.  The  sources  of  income  were 

Fees.  ...  ...  144  6 0 

Mission  funds.  ...  ...  270  13  6 


Total  Rs.  415—3—6 

The  opposing  influences,  so  far  a sa  educational  work  is  concern- 
ed in  Ludhiana,  are  the  presence  of  non-Christian  High  Schools, 
one  Hindu  and  the  other  Moslem,  which  were  established  to  pre- 
vent their  boys  being  educated  either  under  Christian  influences 
or  in  the  Government  School,  from  which  religious  influences  are 
excluded.  These  rival  schools  are  of  course  centers  of  a religious 
propaganda  antagonistic  to  Christianity.  The  consequence  is  that 
we  have  comparatively  few  Muhammadan  boys.  The  other  School, 
being  established  in  the  interests  of  the  Arya  Samaj,  fails  to  draw 
to  itself  the  orthodox  Hindu  element.  Our  own  school  has  all 
the  boys  it  can  accommodate. 

Wants.  This  school  needs  a new  Boardinghouse  large  enough 
to  accommodate  70  boys.  This  would  cost  Rs.  2000.  It  also 
needs  Rs.  500  for  scientiflc  apparatus.  To  reconstruct  the  school 
building  and  secure  a higher  grade  staff  the  extra  cost  would  be 
about  Rs.  3000 — As  intimated  above  these  wants  can  be  supplied 
by  the  School  itself  in  two  years. 

Schools  for  non-Christian  Girls. 

I hese  schools  are  under  the  supperintendance  of  Mrs.  Fife. 
There  are  two  schools : one  for  Hindus  and  the  other  for  Moslems. 
They  are  not  graded ; but  two  or  three  girls  are  being  taught  up  to 
the  middle  standard.  The  staff  of  the  schools  is  as  follows; — 
Miss  *Wemyss,  Asist.  missionary,  has  control  of  both  schools  and 
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teaches  in  the  Hindu  school.  In  the  Hindu  schools,  the  teachers 
are  Mrs.  Milton,  Gayani  and  Mangli  (a  Hindu.)  One  or  two  girls 
aid  bv  teaching  the  little  girls.  In  the  Moslem  school,  the  teachers 
are,  Mrs.  Hira  Khan,  Mrs.  Umar  Din  and  Nasiban  (Moslem.) 

The  attendance  last  year  was  50.  This  year  it  is  about  the 
same.  The  teachers  are  all  Christians  except  two,  one  a Hindu  and 
the  other  a Moslem. 

The  annual  cost  oE  these  schools,  excluding  the  Assistant 
Missionary,  is  Rs.  600,  for  which  the  Board  is  responsible. 

The  Government  Inspectress  examines  these  schools,  but  not 
as  aided  schools.  For  her  report  see  Appendix  III 

The  teachers  are  all  satisfactory  in  character  and,  excepting 
one,  they  are  efficient. 

The  religious  influences,  aside  from  the  personal  impress  of 
the  character  and  life  of  the  Christian  teachers,  are, — a daily  Bible 
lesson  followed  by  prayer  and  the  Sunday  school  lessons  for  the 
All-India  Examinations.  Mrs.  Fife’s  opinion  as  to  the  value  of 
these  schools  is  that  it  is  great,  because  the  girls  learn  the  gospel 
truth  in  a way  they  can  never  forget,  and  in  the  homes  of  the  girls 
the  women  get  to  know  all  the  children  learn.  The  school  is  the 
key  to  many  homes.  No  baptisms  have  ever  been  attributed  to 
these  schools,  but  there  is  no  doubt,  about  the  religious  life  of 
some  of  the  girls  being  Christian.  Odr  little  girl  died  not  long 
since,  who  confessed  her  faith  in  Christ. 

Miss  Wemyss  has  meetings  for  both  her  teachers  and  her  pu- 
pils, which  do  great  good.  She  also  visits  her  pupils  in  their 
homes.  The  girls  have  a day  each  week,  when  they  learn  to  sew, 
to  knit  and  to  do  drawn  work.  The  book  used  are  the  Govern- 
ment series. 

In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  her  opinion  of  the  plan  of 
centralizing  schools,  Mrs.  Fife  expressed  strong  opposition  to  it. 
She  said  she  would  like  to  open  several  small  separate  schools  in 
different  parts  of  the  city. 

Zanana  Work. 

Mrs.  Fife  is  in  charge.  There  are  only  two  Zanana  workers 
employed  in  Ludhiana,  Miss  S.  Ghose  and  Miss  Kadambini  Ban- 
nerji,  wdio  have  sixteen  or  eighteen  families  each.  Mrs.  Hira  Khan 
and  Miss  Wemyss  visit  a few  families.  All  told  about  fifty  houses 
are  visited. 

The  workers  are  faithful  In  attending  to  their  duty.  They 
teach  a scripture  lesson  daily.  No  zananas  are  visited  whefe  the 
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Bible  is  excluded  except  in  a social  way.  Only  one  Christian  wo- 
man, Mrs.  Prein  Dass,  does  a voluntary  work  in  the  homes  of  the 
people.  It  is  to  be  feared  that' much  of  the  Zanana  work  is  of  a 
perfunctory  character. 

In  regard  to  Zanana  work,  Mrs.  Fife  suggests  that  for  the  most 
part  it  should  be  connected  with  school  work.  The  teachers  should 
visit  the  homes  of  the  pupils.  Only  very  experienced  women  should 
visit  Zananas. 

II.  Evangelistic  Work. 

The  Missionary  force*  specially  engaged  in  the  evangelistic 
work  of  the  Ludhiana  station  is  as  follows: — 

The  Rev.  E.  M.  Wherry,  Mrs.  Wherry,  Rev.  J.  N.  Hyde.  The 
Indian  ordained  ministers  are  the  Rev.  H.  Frem  Dass  (Pastor),  Rev. 
Jaimal  Singh,  and  the  Rev.  Ahmad  Shah.  Other  Indian  evangelists 
are  Mr.  Paul  Kewal  Singh  licentiate,  Pundit  Kanshi  Nath,  cate- 
chist, Jalal  Masih,  Sucha  Sing,  Atina  Ram,  Wadhwa  and  Santokh 
Dass,  readers. 

The  ladies  specially  engaged  in  direct  evangelistic  work  are 
Miss  S.  M.  Wherry,  Miss  J.  E.  Jenks,  Miss  Mary  E.  Helm,  and 
Miss  A.  E.  Kerr.  (See  below  on  Jagraon).  Assistant  Missionaries  : 
Miss  Ashby,  (on  furlough)  and  Miss  Weymiss. 

1.  Chapel  Preaching.  The  Koiwali  chapel  is  situated  on 
one  of  the  most  prominent  corners  in  the  city  and  is  protected 
against  encroachment  by  two  streets  on  the  north  and  west  and  by 
the  chapel  compound  on  the  east  and  south.  This  building  will 
seat  200  or  250  people.  It  is  provided  with  good  lamps  and 
punkhas  for  the  hot  weather.  There  is  a veranda  with  space 
in  front  for  seats,  so  that  out-door  preaching  is  possible  without 
obstructing  the  street. 

Mr.  Paul  Kewal  Singh  had  charge  of  the  chapel  preaching 
for  a part  of  the  year,  but,  since  his  transfer  to  Raikot,  the  Rev. 
Jaimal  Sing  has  charge.  Preaching  has  been  caried  on  during 
the  year  by  the  pastor  Rev.  N.  Prem  Dass,  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Fife  and 
the  evangelists  in  charge.  Other  Indian  evangelists  often  take 
part  in  this  preaching,  especially  at  the  time  of  the  local  melas, 
when  preaching  is  continued  throughout  the  whole  day  and  often 
until  nine  o’clock  at  night. 

The  evening  hours  from  five  to  eight  o’clock  are  most  favour- 
able for  the  chapel  services.  The  evangelists  aim  to  hold  these 
services  daily,  but  the  ravages  of  plague  or  other  contageous  dis- 

* All  missionaries  take  part  in  evangelistic  work,  but  the  sphere  of  some  is 
educational  rather  than  ev'angelistic. 
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eases,  and  the  sickness  or  absence  of  the  preachers  frequently  in- 
terrupt the  course  of  these  meetings. 

The  ideal  of  a chapel  service  here  is  to  have  (1)  an  Indian 
evangelist  in  charge  of  the  meeting,  (2)  to  permit  no  controversy, 

to  have  short  addresses,  (4)  to  distribute  leaflets  and  tracts  at 
the  close  of  the  service  (^5)  If  possible  employ  singing  and  in- 
strumentel  music  native  musie  : is  preferable  to  any  other. 

It  is  possible  to  conduct  such  a service  throughout.  Interrup- 
tion is  sometimes  unavoidable,  especially  when  adversaries  come  in 
prepared  to  give  trouble. 

The  advantage  of  this  form  of  preaching  is  that  you  have 
control  of  the  pulpit  and  so  may  claim  a respectful  hearing  from 
those  who  are  willing  to  listen.  The  chapel,  moreover,  is  a constant 
witness  before  the  city  and  to  many  who  have  come  from  the  dis- 
trict. It  is  a place  widely  known,  where  the  people  expect  to 
find  a missionary  or  evangelist.  Inquirers,  who  do  not  know 
where  to  find  the  missionary,  often  find  him  here. 

That  the  work  in  the  chapel  is  not  without  direct  fruitage  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  converts  have  ascribed  their  first  interest 
in  the  Christian  religion  to  what  they  had  heard  in  the  Kotwali 
chapel. 

The  classes  reached  by  chapel  preaching,  is  generally  the 
middle  classes  and  the  the  students  of  the  High  Schools  in  the  city. 
A good  many  farmers  and  soldiers  (pensioners)  attend  these  meet- 
ings and  always  give  respectful  attention  to  the  preaching. 

A sine  qua  non  to  success  in  this  work  is  that  the  evangelist  in 
charge  should  be  an  attractive  speaker. 

There  is  probably  very  special  efifort  made  both  by  Arya  and 
Moslem  preachers  to  keep  people  away  from  chapel  preaching,  and 
no  doubt  they  succeed  to  some  extent  among  the  most  obedient 
of  their  co-religionists.  Possibly  their  opposition  inspires  a desire 
in  the  hearts  of  others  to  hear  the  ‘’hateful  doctrine'’!  The  experience 
of  the  ehapel  preachers  is  that  they  have  more  students  from  the 
Government  and  Islamia  schools  then  thay  have  from  the  Mission 
school. 

2.  Bazar  Freaching,  Bazar  preaching  is  carried  on  to  some 
extent  in  Ludhiana  by  the  Indian  workers,  but  the  chapel  work  is 
much  more  satisfactory,  some  of  the  preachers  visit  the  mohallas 
and  especially  those  of  the  low  castes. 

?).  tillage  Preaching.  This  work  has  usually  been  con- 
ducted under  the  supervision  of  a single  missionary  who  has  given  his 
whole  time  to  this  work.  Until  April  last,  the  work  was  solely  in  the 
hands  of  Rev.  J.  N.  Hyde,  but  in  April  it  was  agreed  to  reorganize 
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the  work  so  as  to  strengthen  the  force  and  increase  the  volume  of 
evano-elistic  influence.  The  district  was  divided  into  four  sections, 
having  for  their  centres  the  towns  of  Moga,  Jagraon,  Kaikot  and 
Ludhiana.  Each  of  these  Districts  was  placed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  one  of  the  missionaries,  with  an  Indian  ordained  evangel- 
ist or  licentiates,  when  possibly,  resident  at  the  central  town.  By 
this  arrangement,  the  following  assignments  have  been  made  j 

Moga : with  Jalal  Masih  resident  evangelist.  Rev.  J.  N.  Hyde 
supterintendent. 

Raikot : with  Mr.  F.  K.  Singh  licentiate,  resident,  Rev.  E.  E. 
Fife  superintendent. 

Jagraon  ; with  Rev.  Ahmed  Shah  pastor  and  evangelist.  Rev. 
E,  M.  Wherry, 

Ludhiana  : with  Rev.  Jaimal  Singh  evangelist,  Rev.  E.  M. 
Wherry. 

The  area  of  the  district  occupied  by  the  Ludhiana  Station, 
which  includes  a portion  of  the  Ludhiana  District  and  also  a por- 
tion of  the  Firozepur  District,  is  about  1455  square  miles.  The 
portion  of  the  District  connected  with  the  Khanna  Station  is  about 
the  size  of  the  Moga  Tehsil  in  the  Firozepur  District,  so  that  the 
figures  for  population  given  above  are  probably  near  enough  to  the 
population  of  our  Station  field  for  practical  purposes. 

The  means  of  travel  possible  in  this  District  are  various.  For 
many  towns  the  railways  are  available.  There  are  several  macad- 
amzed  roads  which  permit  the  use  of  any  wheeled  vehicle.  In  the 
more  remote  villages  a horse  or  a yakka  must  be  used  for  long 
journeys.  For  a few  miles  one  can  go  on  foot  without  discomfort. 
For  luggage,  a village  ox  cart  is  the  best  mode  of  conveyance. 

There  are  864  villages  in  the  district.  These  have  been  allotted 
to  four  circles,  as  described  above,  and  each  circle  contains  villages 
as  follows:  Moga  275,  Jagraon  300,  Raikot  239,  and  Ludhiana  50. 
Some  villages  may  be  visited  more  frequently  than  others,  but  it  is 
planned  to  visit  every  village  once  at  least  during  the  year.  Where 
there  are  resident  Christians  the  vdsits  are  frequent.  We  work  out 
from  these  villages  as  from  new  centres. 

There  are  60  villages  in  which  there  are  Christian  residents. 
The  evangelist  in  charge  is  responsible  for  the  teaching  of  the 
Christians.  Summer  schools  will  be  held  for  the  workers  and  such 
Christian  men  and  women  as  can  be  induced  to  attend.  There  are 
regular  Church  services  held  at  each  centre  which  some  of  the  vil- 
lage Christians  can  attend. 

Three  village  schools  have  recently  been  started,  but  we  cannot 
yet  report  much  progress.  Congregations  have  been  formed  at 
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Moga,  Jagraon  and  Ludhiana.  At  Jagraon  there  has  been  an  im- 
perfectly organized  Church  for  some  years.  Two  elders  are  soon  to 
be  elected,  so  as  to  complete  the  organization.  The  Ludhiana  Church 
is  complete  aiid  is  also  self-supporting.  The  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  Church  organization  is  the  scattered  community,  the  lack 
of  suitable  materials  for  the  eldership,  and  the  lack  of  the  pastoral 
spirit  among  the  workers.  In  all  the  congregations,  the  dutv  of 
giving  and  working  for  Christ  is  taught.  Collections  are  taken  for 
various  causes — especially  for  Home  Missions.  Concerning  the  ef- 
fect of  our  work  for  the  lower  classes,  Mr.  Hyde  testifies  that  the 
better  classes  are  drawn  toward  Christianity,  being  convinced  that 
the  religion  which  can  elevate  the  lower  classes  must  be  the  true 
religion.  They  see  in  Christians  love  not  seen  in  their  own.  The 
opposition  to  us  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  is  due  to  the  fear  that 
if  the  low  castes  become  Christians,  they  will  refuse  to  serve  them 
ns  they  have  done  hereafter.  The  practical  interest  in  religion  is 
limited  almost  entirely  to  the  low  castes.  Only  one  convert  came 
from  another  class.  He  was  a Sikh.  The  work  among  the  low 
castes  advances  generally  along  the  lines  of  relationship. 

Mr.  Hyde’s  testimony  as  to  the  influence  of  the  gospel  on 
the  converts  is  that  there  is  an  immediate  change  in  their  conduct. 
They  are  more  truthful,  more  patient,  cease  to  worship  idols,  some 
of  them  become  prayerful  in  their  homes  and  endure  persecution 
for  Christ’s  sake. 

Mrs.  Hyde  also  testifies  to  the  waning  of  idolatry  among  the 
people,  especially  among  the  Sikhs.  As  to  the  ideal  for  village 
work,  Mr.  Hyde  says,  “Begin  the  day  in  prayer  and  praise  with 
your  helpers.  Then  divide  and  go  to  the  various  parts  of  the  town. 
Follow  up  inquirers  and  Christian  converts  in  their  places  of  work. 
Preach  and  baptize  on  the  spot.  Every  time  we  visit  a convert, 
we  try  to  leave  some  lesson  or  some  influence  on  his  life.” 

I\Iiss  Jenks  testifies  to  the  changes  wrought  in  the  women. 
These  changes  seem  great  when  the  (Christian  ^v^oman  is  compared 
with  her  heathen  sister.  As  to  the  question  how  far  we  should  try 
to  educate  the  Chuhra  converts,  Miss  Jenks  thinks  we  should  teach 
all  to  read  the  Bible  and  to  write,  but  only  very  bright  boys  should 
be  educated  in  schools  and  they  should  at  first  be  educated  for 
service  in  the  Mission.  Sunday  Schools  are  only  organized  where 
congregational  or  Church  services  are  held.  They  are  of  very  great 
value  where  home  instruction  is  almost  entirely  wanting.  The  In- 
dian workers  in  this  district  are  generally  faithful,  but  not  always 
very  efficient. 

4.  English  Preaching, 

At  Ludhiana,  the  missionaries  hold  a regular  service  in  Eng- 
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llsh,  every  Sunday  evening.  The  object  is  to  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  public  worship  for  the  European  residents  and  for  the 
students  in  the  Medical  School  who  do  not  understand  the  vernacu- 
lar languages  of  the  Punjab.  It  is  of  great  value  in  keeping  us 
in  touch  with  the  Europeans  in  the  station.  For  many,  this  is  the 
only  spiritual  service  they  can  attend. 

Personal  Work.  There  is  a good  deal  of  personal  work  done 
by  the  Christians  at  Ludhiana,  even  by  those  who  are  employed  in 
connection  with  the  schools  and  hospitals.  The  principals  and 
teachers  in  the  schools  do  personal  work  among  their  own  pupils 
and  also  among  the  students  belonging  to  other  schools.  Employ- 
ers influence  their  employees  and  neighbours  influece  their  neigh- 
bours. By  friendly  visits  to  non-Christians  much  good  is  done. 
House  to  house  visitation  on  the  part  of  men  is  inpracticable  ow- 
ing to  native  prejudice  and  native  custons — even  women  have  a 
very  limited  circle  of  Indian  friends  whose  zananas  may  be  visited. 

Among  the  lower  classes,  personal  work  is  quite  practicable. 
There  are  several  Christians,  who  serve  their  Master  in  this  way. 

Opposing  Iiifluences  to  Evangelistic  Ejfort. 

The  most  zealous  opposition  comes  from  Hindu  and  Moslem 
propogandists.  Their  method  is  to  boycott  preaching  by  urging 
the  people  never  to  attend.  They  also  endeavour  to  boycott  Bible 
and  book  distribution  in  the  same  way.  They  try  to  break  up  our 
boys  schools  and  prevent  the  opening  of  girls’  schools.  They  employ 
preachers  to  counteract  the  preaching  of  the  Christians.  Some  of 
this  opposition  seems  to  be  organized. 

The  Aryas  and  Moslems  sometimes  succeed  in  drawing  over 
disgruntled  Christians  and  new  and  unstable  converts  and  inquirers 
are  frequently  led  away  by  these  men. 

The  Radha  Swami  sect  is  said  to  be  numerous  in  Ludhiana 
and  the  District.  They  destroy  the  idols,  but  give  nothing  instead 
that  satisfies  the  people.  The  people  sometimes  say  to  Christian 
workers:  ^‘Whom  shall  we  worship  now”  ! All  of  these  reform- 
ed Hindus,  Brahmos,  Aryas,  Dev  Dharmies  and  Radha  Swamies 
imitate  to  some  extent  the  Christian  methods  of  work,  and  ceremo- 
nies of  worship. 

We  have  no  persecution  beyond  social  ostracism.  The  method 
used  to  secure  the  return  of  new  converts  or  to  draw  over  con- 
verts is  not  to  resort  to  terrorism,  but  to  appeal  to  cupidity  or 
gross  passion,  if  possible  ensnaring  them  in  gross  sin. 

Literaey  Work. 

The  Ludhiana  Station  has  been  perhaps  more  decidedly  mark- 
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ed  and  more  generally  known  in  Missionary  circles  by  its  literary 
work  than  by  any  thing  else  in  its  history.  Here  was  established 
the  first  Printing  Press  in  North  India  and  the  Punjab,  set  up  in 
1835  by  the  late  ilev.  John  Newton,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this 
Mission  field.  Here  was  published  the  first  portion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  printed  in  the  Persian  language. 
Here  were  published  the  first  portions  of  the  Bible  in  Urdu  and 
Hindi.  Here  was  printed  the  first  newspaper  published  in  the 
Punjab,  the  Lodiana  Akhbar  in  English  and  Persian  Urdu. 
Here  were  written  and  published  the  first  Punjabi  Grammar  and 
Dictionary — also  the  first  text  books  in  Punjabi  Idiom  and  Geog- 
raphy. These  were  followed  by  the  publishing  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  Punjabi,  Gurmuki  character,  besides  numerous  portions 
of  the  Bible,  Genesis,  Exodus,  the  Psalms,  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  and 
tracts  and  booklets  too  numerous  to  catalogue.  This  work  was  ac- 
complished under  the  personal  superintendence  of  Mr.  Newton  and 
most  of  it  came  from  his  own  pen.  He  was  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
Levi  Janvier,  of  martyr  memory.  Here  too  were  published  the 
first  pocket  Testament  in  Urdu  and  Persian  and  the  first  Reference 
Bible  in  Urdu.  The  Scriptures  for  years  were  published  in  Urdu, 
Hindi,  Punjabi,  Kashmiri  and  Pushtu  and  scattered  broadcast  all 
over  North  India.  The  Ludhiana  Book  Depot  was  for  many  years 
the  only  source  from  which  missionares  could  receive  their  Bible 
and  Tract  .literature.  The  money  to  publish  was  provided  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  the  American  Bible  and 
Tract  Societies. 

The  fact  that  the  Ludhiana  Mission  was  the  chief  publishing 
concern  in  North  India,  led  almost  every  missionary  to  undertake 
the  duty  of  writing  or  translating  books  and  tracts  and  all  were 
busy  distributing  them  among  the  people  in  their  preaching  tours, 
at  the  melas  and  at  their  own  homes.  Rarely  were  these  authors 
known,  but  their  work  still  lives  and  their  thoughts  still  influence 
the  lives  of  many. 

The  establishment  of  the  Bible  and  Tract  Societies  at  Lahore 
and  Allahabad  and  the  transfer  of  the  Ludhiana  stock  of  Bibles 
and  tracts  to  Lahore,  led  to  a partial  abandonment  of  the  work 
of  making  and  publishing  books  and  tracts,  so  far  as  this  Mission  was 
concerned:  but  the  Mission  Press  remained  and  the  work  of  printing 
still  continues,  but  now  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Wylie  as 
“lessee  and  proprieter.”  For  some  years  there  has  been  a 
desire  to  restore  to  this  Station  its  character  as  a publishing  con- 
cern, and  as  a result  we  have  a Literary  Department,  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Wherry,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  pub- 
lishing committee,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Christian  Literature 
Society  and  the  manager  of  their  Punjab  Depot,  which  is  now  lo* 
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cated  at  Ludhiana.  He  is  also  the  editor  and  manager  o£  an  Urdu 
weekly  newspaper,  the  Ntir  Afshan^  and  also  the  manager  o£  the 
Ludhiana  Book  Store.  We  will  notice  these  items  separately. 

The  Publishhig  Committee. 

This  Committee  is  elected  by  the  Punjab  Mission.  Its  mem- 
bers at  present  are  Revs.  E.  M.  Wherrv,  E.  P.  Newton  and  J.  N. 
Hyde. 

The  money  £or  the  publication  o£  the  books  and  tracts  ap- 
proved by  this  Committee  is  provided  by  grants  made  by  the 
American  Tract  Society  and  the  proceeds  o£  sales  o£  the  Book 
Store. 

The  publications  issued  last  year  were  The  Satyarath  Far- 
hash  Darpan  (Exposure  o£  the  Satyarath  Parkash  by  Dayanand 
Soraswati  Swami,  the  £ounder  o£  the  Arya  Samajj  ; this  ex- 
posure was  written  by  the  Rev.  G.  L.  Thakur  Dass ; The 
Ganjina-i-lslam^  a manual  o£  Islam  £or  Christian  wmrkers,  by 
Rev.  E.  M.  Wherry,  D.  D.;  Muwazhia-i-mazahib,  Kellogg’s  Com- 
parative Religion , translated  by  the  Rev.  R.  R Chitambar. 

There  are  ready  £or  publication  eight  tracts  in  the  Punjabi 
language,— one,  a poetic  work  by  Rev.  Amar  Dass  addressed  to  the 
Sikhs  in  answer  to  a scurrilous  pamphlet  written  against  the  re- 
ligion o£  Christ,  is  now  in  the  Press. 

Application  has  been  made  to  the  American  Tract  Society  £or 
a renewal  o£  their  grant,  and  Rs.  225  have  been  promised. 

The  Ludhiana  Book  Store.  The  Book  Store  is  a natural 
corollary  to  the  Publising  business.  The  needs  o£  the  Missions  at 
Ludhiana,  Khanna.  Phillour,  Jagraon  and  Moga  and  the  require- 
ments o£  the  schools  justi£y  the  Book  Store.  A colporteur  is  employ- 
ed, who  carries  books  into  the  city  every  day  £or  sale.  He  cares 
for  the  Depot  and  does  the  detail  work  of  packing  and  forwarding 
books  by  mail  or  by  Railway. 

The  Nur  Afshan.  The  weekly  vernacular  newspaper,  the 
Nur  Afshan.,  was  founded  in  the  year  1872.  The  purpose  of  the 
paper  was  to  provide  a medium  through  which  the  attacks  made 
upon  Christianity  by  non-Christian  papers  might  be  met,  and  also 
a theatre  afforded  for  the  exercise  of  Indian  Christian  literary 
talent.  For  thirty-six  years  the  Nur  Afshan  has  stood  as  at  once 
a champion  for  Christian  truth  and  an  organ  of  the  Indian  Chris- 
tian Church.  A few  years  since  an  English  Supplement  was  ad- 
ded, but  financial  stringency  has  obliged  its  being  discontinued, 
at  least  for  the  present.  The  paper  is  still  the  only  Christian  pa- 
per published  in  the  Punjab.  Its  circulation  has  never  been  large 
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but  its  inflaence  has  extended  to  all  parts  oE  India,  into  Belucbis- 
tan,  Kashmir,  all  the  principal  Native  States,  to  Aden,  South 
Africa,  Mauritius,  the  Fiji  and  West  Indian  Islands.  The  Editors 
are  Rev.  E.  M.  Wherry  and  the  Rev.  N.  Prein  Dass.  Generous 
aid  is  rendered  by  a number  of  our  Indian  Christians.  The  paper 
contains  a summary  of  the  current  news,  articles  on  current  events 
in  the  religious  world,  editorial  notes  on  both  secular  and  religi- 
ous subjects,  correspondence,  &c.  &c. 

This  paper  should  have  a wider  circulation  and  would  have  it 
if  its  friends  would  rally  to  its  support.  One  missionary  got  us 
six  new  subscribers  this  year  while  on  furlough  to  a hill  station 
for  his  health. 

The  Christian  Literature  Societ)/.  The  Panjab  Branch  of 
this  Society  undertakes  to  provide  good  literature  for  Indian  read- 
ers in  the  vernacular  languages  of  the  Panjab.  At  present  they 
publish  in  the  Urdu  and  Panjabi  languages.  The  Honorary  Secre- 
tary is  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Wherry,  D.  D.,  who  has  been  set  free  for 
literary  work.  The  number  of  separate  publications  numbers 
about  one  hundred,  comprising  some  of  the  newest  and  most  use- 
ful publications  in  the  country.  Many  of  these  have  been  written 
or  translated  by  Indian  Christians.  Among  the  writers  should 
be  specially  mentioned  the  Rev.  G.  L.  Thakur  Dass,  the  Rev. 
B.  B.  Roy,  the  Rev.  N.  Prem  Dass.  A good  many  translations 
have  been  made  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Hon.  Secre- 
tary by  Mr.  Muhammad  Ismail.  These  are  translations  of  Dr. 
Rouse’s  tracts  for  Moslem  readers  and  Canon  Sell’s  Historical  De- 
velopment of  the  Quran  and  number  of  the  English  publications 
of  the  C.  L.  S.  Madras,  books  for  the  young  people,  such  as  Miss 
Louise  Bampal  Singh,  Hira's  Quest,  Riches  that  fait 

not  and  the  Highest  Honour,  have  been  translated  into  Urdu  and 
published  at  Ludhiana.  Dr.  Hunltey’s  translation  of  Dr.  James 
Robertson’s  Our  Lords''  Teaching  and  Miss  Creighton’s  transla- 
tion of  Nursinor  Lessons  are  most  useful  text  books, 

O 

Other  Publications.  The  Sunday  School  Union  of  the  Punjab 
has  induced  Mr.  Wylie  to  publish  the  International  S.  S.  Lessons 
with  notes  in  Persian  Crdu  and  Illustrated  Leaflets.  Mr.  Wylie 
also  publishes  in  Urdu  an  excellent  form  of  service  for  Sunday 
schools. 

The  Book  Store  funds  have  been  used  to  publish  in  Persian 
and  Roman  Urdu  the  Westinnister  Shorter  Catechism. 

The  Publication  work  should  form  a very  important  part  of 
the  effort  of  our  missionaries  for  the  future.  A new  literature  has 
to  be  prepared  and  published.  The  old  conditions  of  missionary  work 
are  passing.  Education  has  created  readers  and  thinkers  and  an  ex- 
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tensive  V'ernacular  Press  has  been  set  up.  We  cannot  afford  to  lay 
down  the  pen  and  rely  upon  the  efforts  of  the  fathers.  Our  en- 
deavour should  be  to  set  up  a publishing  house  that  would  have  a 
distinct  literary  influence  in  India.  Besides  the  Nur  Afshan,  we 
should  have  an  Eno-Ush  mao;azine  which  would  reach  educated 
Indians.  For  this  work  we  ought  to  get  help  from  societies  in 
America  which  otherwise  would  do  little  or  nothing  for  the  Pan  jab. 

Medical  Work.  Although  Ludhiana  was  the  seat  of  the  first 
medical  missionary  work  in  North  India,  and  the  first  dispensary 
was  maintained  there  for  many  years,  and  although  one  or  more 
medical  missionaries  have  been  stationed  there,  this  kind  work  has 
long  since  ceased  to  be  carried  on  by  the  Mission.  This  was  due  in 
part  to  the  establishment  of  the  Ludhiana  Zanana  and  Medical  Mis- 
sion by  Miss  Rose  Greenfield  with  its  hospital  and  dispensary 
for  women  and  children. 

Later  on,  the  establishment  of  the  North  India  School  of  Med- 
icine for  Indian  Christian  Women,  with  the  Memorial  Hospital 
and  Dispensary  for  women  and  children,  under  the  auspices  of  a 
General  Committee  in  India  and  Auxiliary  Committees  in  London, 
Dublin  and  New  York,  has  combined  to  make  Ludhiana  a leading 
factor  in  the  medical  missionary  work  of  North  India. 

This  work  has  from  t'm  beginning  received  the  most  cordial 
recognition  by  the  Punjab  Mission.  The  buildings  connected  with 
the  L.  M.  Z.  M.  are  owned  by  it  and  rented  to  that  Mission 
for  a nominal  rent  of  Rs.  2 per  annum,  while  one  of  the  lady 
missionaries  of  the  Punjab  Mission  is  loaned  to  the  N.  I.  S.  M. 
for  C.  M . and  is  now  the  Principal  of  the  Me'dical  School.  They  also 
give  an  annual  grant  for  scholarships. 

These  two  hospitals  receive  at  their  dispensaries  30,000  patients 
and  have  an  about  125  beds  for  in-patents.  There  are  some  15 
women  in  attendance  at  the  School,  of  whom  21  are  studying 
Medicine.  The  remaning  pupils  are  being  trained  as  nurses,  com- 
pounders and  midwives.  This  work,  though  carried  on  at  great  ex- 
pense, ministers  to  the  bodily  health  of  the  entire  missionary  com- 
munity, European  and  Indian,  and  identifies  itself  with  the 
work  of  the  Mission.  A considerable  number  of  converts  have 
been  brought  into  our  Church  through  this  work. 

These  facts  justify  this  brief  account  of  the  missionary  work 
of  these  two  Medical  Institutions. 

1 he  Indian  Church.  The  Ludhiana  Church  is  the  first  Indian 
Church  established  west  of  Delhi.  When  first  constituted  in  1836,  it 
was  designated  as  the  ‘‘  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lodiana.” 
The  buildlnir  is  noted  as  being  the  place  whence  went  forth  the  call 
for  the  Week  of  Prayer  in  1858.  For  many  years  some  one  of  the 
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missionaries  officiated  as  pastor,  but  in  the  year  1889  the  Presbytery 
of  Ludhiana  took  over  the  property  and  the  Church  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  pastorate. 

The  pastor  of  the  Church  is  the  Rev.  N.  Prein  Dass,  a gra- 
duate of  the  Saharan  pur  Theological  Seminary.  There  are  three 
elders  and  one  deacon.  The  communicant  members  number  61.  The 
total  community  134.  Of  this  community  115  are  born  of  Christian’ 
parents,  5 of  Hindu,  5 of  Muhammadan  and  9 low  caste  parentage. 

The  Church  is  entirely  self-supporting,  and  thespiritual  condition  is 
fair.  The  congregation  maintains  the  ordinances  of  the  Church,  aids 
largely  in  the  Mission  work  of  the  station  and  Presbytery  and  stands 
before  the  city  as  a model  community,  notwithstading  many  imper- 
fections. The  heathen  are  surprised  to  hear  of  any  scandal  concern- 
ing a Christian.  Of  the  church  community  22  are  in  Mission  employ, 
some  are  carrying  on  their  own  business  ; other  are  in  public 
service. 

There  were  8 baptisms  last  year,  of  whom  2 were  adult. 
There  are  9 inquires  under  instruction.  There  is  a Y.  M.  C.  A., 
a Y,  TY.  C.  A.,  a Junior  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  and  a Woman’s  Missionary 
Society. 

The  Ludhiana  Sunday  School  is  a model  for  the  churches. 
The  whole  membership  is  enrolled  and  the  exercises  as  are  so  interest- 
ing as  to  attract  many  visitors  to  inspect  its  methods.  There  are  12 
teachers  and  210  scholars. 

The  church  contributes  to  all  the  denominational  objects,  Church 
Fund,  Poor  Fund,  Home  Missions,  National  Missionary  Society,  the 
Bible  Society  and  the  Indian  Sunday  School  Union. 

THE  JAGRAON  SUB-STATION. 

This  Station  is  connected  with  the  Ludhiana  Station,  but  may 
be  regarded  as  a AVoman’s  Rural  Mission  to  women.  Jagraon  is 
situated  25  miles  south  of  Ludhiana  on  the  Ludhiana  and  Feroz- 
pur  Railway.  It  contains  about  25,000  inhabitants.  The  Jagraon 
Tehsil  contains  181,795  inhabitants.  The  Mission  house  is  situated 
near  the  railway  station  and  is  one  mile  distant  from  the  city.  On 
the  same  compound  is  the  school  house  and  dormitory  of  the  village 
girl's  school.  AYithin  the  city  is  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Ahmad 
iShah  and  the  Indian  church  bailding. 

The  Mission  force  at  this  point  is  as  follows: 

Mi  ssionaries.  Miss  S.  M.  AVherry,  Miss  J.  E.  Jenks,  Miss 
Mar}',  E.  Helm,  Miss  A.  M.  Kerr,  and  the  Rev.  Ahmed  Shah, 
pastor  and  evangelist.  The  w'ork  in  this  station  and  district  is 
educational  and  evangelistic. 
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1.  Educational  Work. 

The  Village  Girls  School,  Miss  S.  M.  Wherry  is  in  charge,  and 
associated  with  her  in  this  school  is  Miss  Kerr.  Besides  these  there 
are  three  Indian  teachers.  Since  the  ladies  engage  in  evangel- 
listic  work,  the}"  all  take  part  in  teaching  in  the  school. 

The  attendance  this  year  is  27  of  whom  24  are  boarders.  Six 
of  the  pupils  are  boys  and  21  girls,  all  of  whom  are  Christians. 

The  annual  cost  of  the  school  last  year  was  Rs.  1087-13  0. 
The  sources  of  income  are: 

(1)  Fees  Rs.  561-4-7. 

(2)  Mission  ,,  726-8-5. 

Most  of  the  expense  for  clothing  is  met  by  donations  of  cast  off 
garments  which  can  be  made  over  in  native  style.  The  children  are 
village  born  and  need  training  but  very  little  discipline.  Every  ef- 
fort is  made  to  conserve  their  native  habits  and  customs  as  to 
dress  and  manners. 

The  general  health  of  the  pupils  is  good.  A few  cases  of  or- 
dinary fever  and  children  s troubles  have  occurred. 

The  school  is  opened  with  prayer.  After  prayer  the  Sunday 
School  lesson  is  taken  up.  In  the  evening  there  is  a prayer 
service.  The  little  girls  are  taught  the  catechism  (Mudgc’s)  This 
lesson  lasts  one  half  hour  daily.  The  school  ranks  as  a middle  school 
but  those  present  are  being  taught  only  as  far  as  the  Fourth 
Primary. 

The  children  are  taught  to  do  all  their  own  work,  cooking, 
sweeping,  and  washing  their  own  clothes,  also  cutting  and  sewing 
their  own  clothes. 

This  school  seems  to  be  almost  ideal  as  a village  school  for  the 
lower  classes. 

Evangelistic  Work. 

7 Itineration.  The  ladies  go  out  two  at  a time  to  visit  the 
women  in  the  villages.  They  travel  by  horse  and  cart,  which  is 
the  best  means  of  getting  from  village  to  village.  A village  ox- 
cart is  hired  to  haul  their  tents,  cooking  utensils  and  beds.  They 
are  accompanied  by  one  or  two  Indian  preachers,  who  preach  to 
the  men  while  the  ladies  visit  the  women. 

Their  plan  generally  is  to  camp  at  a village  where  there  are 
Christians  resident.  At  night  the  men  hold  evangelistic  meetings 
in  the  Chuhra  quarters  and  the  ladies  go  along  to  assist  in  the  sing- 
ing. The  night  is  thb  only  time  the  low  caste  men  can  get  leisure 
to  attend  a meeting.  The  ladies  can  get  the  women  in  the  middle 
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of  the  clay,  after  the  morning  work  is  done.  Their  plan  is  to  go 
on  through  the  village  until  some  woman  invites  them  in.  They 
then  begin  to  sing.  When  a question  is  asked  they  can  secure  a 
hearing  and  so  proceed  to  answer  the  question.  Many  devices  have 
to  be  used  to  get  a hearing. 

The  people  are  generally  very  stupid  and  though  many  of  them 
have  heard  before,  they  will  declare  they  never  have  heard,  or  it' 
they  have,  they  do  not  remember  what  was  said. 

Even  if  the  ladies  go  first  to  the  low  castes,  the  Sikhs  and 
Hindus  will  ask  them  to  come  to  see  them  also.  Caste  feeling  does 
not  seem  to  be  very  strong  in  these  villages. 

1.  Summer  Schools.  The  ladies  make  a point  to  hold  summer 
schools  for  the  women  in  both  Jagraon  and  Rupar,  during  the  sum- 
mer months  when  the  work  is  slack.  In  this  way  they  succeed  in 
teaching  many  Christian ^women. 

2.  Literature.  All  the  ladies  are  interested  in  distributing 
Scripture  portions  and  leaflets  and  tracts.  They  sell  and  give  them 
away  in  the  villages  and  at  the  railway  stations. 

4.  Zanana  Work.  Endeavour  is  made  to  visit  the  women  in 
Jagraon.  The  methods  are  the  usual  ones,  but  they  work  specially 
to  make  Christ  known. 

A little  dispensary  has  been  opened  in  connection  with  the 
Ludhiana  Memorial  Hospital.  It  is  open  three  days  in  the  week. 
Here  is  a good  opportunity  to  reach  the  women. 

5.  Opposing  Influences.  The  most  common  influences  against 
the  Gospel  are  the  absolute  indiflerence  and  self-satisfaction 
of  the  people.  Added  to  this  is  their  intense  ignorance  and 
apathy.  Tlie  Sikhs,  through  their  societies  seem  to  have  organized 
an  anti-Christian  propaganda.  They  succeeded  in  breaking  up  a 
school  which  was  started  at  Ajitwal, 

6.  The  Indian  Church  at  Jagraon.  The  Rev.  Ahmad  Shah 
acts  as  pastor.  There  are  no  elders,  but  arrangements  are  being 
made  to  ordain  two  elders,  when  the  congregation  will  be  consti- 
tuted a completely  organised  Church.  Regular  church  services 
have  been  held  in  the  city  Church  for  many  years.  Collections  are 
taken  and  a regular  Church  record  is  kept.  There  are  219  names 
on  the  Church  rolls,  of  whom  50  are  communicants.  Of  the  mem- 
bership 17  are  of  Moslem  orign,  9 of  Hindu  origin,  and  the  re- 
mainder are  low  caste  people  living  in  several  villages.  The 
people  pay  no  part  of  the  pastor’s  salary,  but  they  pay  church 
expenses  and  give  to  all  the  causes  of  the  Church. 

The  spiritual  condition  is  good.  There  has  been  no  case  of 
discipline  during  the  year.  Several  of  the  members  do  volunt  ry 
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work  by  going  out  to  the  villages  to  tell  the  people  oE  Christ  and 
his  salvation.  Only  one  member  is  in  the  service  of  the  Mission. 

There  were  23  baptisms  last  year.  There  are  three  catechumens 
who  are  of  good  family.  There  is  a Woman’s  Missionary  Society 
which  is  working  for  the  Home  Mission.  There  is  a Sunday 
School  with  an  attendance  of  60.  The  teachers  number  four. 
An  evening  service  is  held  at  the  Mission  house  on  Sundays. 

The  causes  to  which  the  church  contributes  are  The  Presby- 
terial  Home  Mission,  the  poor  fund,  the  Bible  Society  and  this 
year  to  famine  relief. 

NOTES  ON  THE  LUDHIANA  STATION  WORK. 

The  Ludhiana  Station,  whose  boundaries  were  once  almost 
unlimited,  has  suffered  delimitation  first  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Khanna  Station  and  later  by  the  formaLon  of  the  Rupar  Sta- 
tion. This  latter  movement  cut  off  nearly  1100  Christians  from 
the  Ludhiana  Christian  community,  so  that  now  the  number  re- 
ported is  less  than  600.  But  nevertheless,  the  institutional  work 
of  the  station  remains  the  same,  with  plenty  of  room  for  expasion 
on  all  sides.  W e will  note  these  in  order  and  see  whether  we  can 
suggest  any  improvement. 

1,  The  Educational  Work.  The  Christian  Boj’s  Boarding 
School  is  the  most  important  institution  for  the  education  of  boys 
in  the  Mission,  excepting  perhaps  Forman  College.  Here  we  look 
for  the  moulding  of  that  character  which  will  eventuate  in  raising- 
up  strong  men  for  Christian  service.  For  the  accomplishment  of 
this  end  the  staff  is  deficient.  There  are  too  many  non-Christian 
teachers;  and  some  that  are  Christian  might  give  place  to  more  con- 
secrated men,  or  men  better  trained  for  their  work.  The  Primary 
Classes  form  the  weak  side  of  the  educational  work  in  the  school. 

When  one  looks  at  the  arrangements  for  Bible  teaching  and 
the  numerous  services  and  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  management, 
one  would  naturally  expect  a strong  moral  and  Christian  character 
in  almost  every  boy  in  the  School.  But  the  many,  sad  falls  and 
mortifying  failures  among  the  ex-students  fill  one  with  sadness 
and  disappointment. 

Having  had  several  year’s  experience  in  this  School  the  writer 
would  suggest  that  ( 1 ) greater  care  should  be  taken  in  admitting 
boys  to  this  School,  especially  of  boys  over  10  years  of  age.  ( 2 } The 
vacations  should  be  very  short,  or  better  none  at  all.  Most  of  the  boys 
who  go  wrong,  do  so  through  vacation  infiuences.  ( If  possible, 
work  should  take  the  place  of  play  to  a considerable  extent. 

The  experience  of  some  of  our  best  educators  suggests  the 
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absoluts  segregation  of  Christian  boys  from  non-Christian  influ- 
ence until  the  age  of  twelve,  (see  Principal  Rudra’s  paper,  Pan-angli- 
can  Conference).  The  older  boys  might  be  cared  for  in  separate 
quarters,  if  not  separate  schools,  under  strict  supervision  as  to  con- 
duct and  companionship. 

2.  The  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  school  seem  to  be  very 
good.  Probably  no  boy  is  better  cared  for  at  home  than  he  is  here. 

3.  There  should  be  for  this  school  a graduated  course  of 
study  in  the  Scriptures.  For  Christian  boys  the  course  should  be 
different  from  that  prepared  for  non-Christian  schools.  The  Edu- 
cational Committee  might  take  this  in  hand. 

4.  The  principal  uses  every  influence  he  can  bring  to  bear  upon 
his  school  to  awaken  the  boys  to  a senses  of  their  need  of  a higher 
spiritual  life.  The  Saturday  Class  affords  excellent  opportunity 
for  this  work. 

The  results  of  the  work  done  in  this  school  have,  however, 
abundantly  justified  its  existence. 

The  City  Mission  High  School. 

This  School,  under  the  persevering  and  self-denving  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Tracy  and  his  energetic  Head  master,  Mr.  Bihari  Lai, 
is  in  a very  good  state  both  as  to  organization  and  discipline.  At 
the  last  Entrance  Examination,  22  out  of  28  were  successful  This 
showed  that  notwithstanding  the  insufficient  equipment  of  this 
School  as  compared  with  the  Government  School,  it  excells  in  ef- 
ficiency. 

The  school,  however,  is  in  great  need  of  equipment,  but  suc- 
cessful examinations,  and  a continuance  of  persevering  effort  will 
enable  the  School  to  earn  the  means  necessary  to  accomplish  this. 
The  staff  too,  can  be  strengthened  gradually,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a larger  number  of  competent  Christian  teachers  can  be 
secured. 

The  religious  influences  on  this  school  are  many.  The  personal 
influence  of  the  principal  and  his  Christian  masters  is  most  help- 
ful to  the  boys.  The  twelve  o’clock  j-ervice  is  most  exemplary.  This 
school  is  the  first  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  Mission  at  its  last 
Annual  Meeting  to  make  the  scientific  study  of  the  effects  of  in- 
toxicants and  narcotics  a part  of  school  education.  A temperance 
society  such  as  has  been  established  in  this  school,  will  accomplish 
this  purpose. 

It  would  be  well  to  have  a Christian  master  resident  at  each 
one  the  Hostels  so  as  to  have  supervision  of  the  conduct  and 
study  hours  in  the  Hostels  after  school  hours. 
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There  should  be  more  Christian  teachers  for  the  Branch 
Schools — if  possible  the  head  teacher  should  be  at  least  a J.  A.  V. 
srade  teacher  as  well  as  a consecrated  Christian. 

7'//e  Girls  Schools  and  Zananas. 

The  work  in  the  two  Schools  and  Zananas  under  the  very  ef- 
ficient supervision  of  Mrs.  Fife  and  her  assistant  Miss  Wemyss  is 
very  satisfactory,  considering  the  intense  opposition  of  the  Aryas 
and  the  Muhammadans. 

It  is  a most  important  point  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  fami- 
lies whose  children  attend  school  and  to  follow  up  the  pupils  after 
they  leave  the  schools.  Zanana  work  in  these  days  should  be  more 
closely  allied  to  the  Girls’  Sohools.  Only  experienced  Christian 
women  like  Mrs.  Prem  Dass  should  undertake  house  to  house  vis- 
itation. 

Evangelistic  Work. 

The  chapel  preaching  done  at  the  Kotwali  Chapel  would  be 
more  effective,  if  a few  things  were  constantly  attended  to.  In  the 
first  place,  the  building  needs  colorwashing  badly.  The  windows 
and  shutters  are  in  a dilapdiated  condition.  The  room  is  in  untidy 
condition,  windows  glass  broken  out,  walls  filthy,  and  the  benches 
battered  and  allowed  to  remain  in  confusion.  There  should  be  a 
servant  who  would  spend  the  whole  day  and  evening  at  the  chapel. 
He  should  be  a man  of  kindly  and  respectful  bearing.  The 
present  occupant  is  an  absolute  failure.  The  best  preaching  will 
fail , under  such  conditions. 

There  should  be  a Hall  built  contiguons  to  the  Chapel,  which 
could  be  used  as  a reading  and  recreation  room  for  the  students  of 
the  High  Schools  in  the  city.  This  could  be  managed  well  under 
the  auspices  of  the  local  Y.  M C.  A 

Village  Work. 

A great  deal  of  earnest  work  is  being  done  in  the  District. 
The  new  division  of  labour  ought  to  increase  the  volume,  but  there 
is  much  to  be  done  to  render  the  work  fruitful. 

A more  efficient  class  of  workers  must  be  raised  up.  The 
Ludhiana  circuit  including  the  city  and  50  villages,  ought  to  be 
systematically  worked  by  the  present  evangelist  and  an  additional 
helper.  The  Raikot  District  or  circle  should  be  strengthened  by 
sending  to  Mr.  Kewal  Singhs  help  two  or  three  workers,  one  cate- 
chist and  two  teachers. 

The  Jagraon  District  also  needs  at  least  three  additional 
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workers.  The  lady  itinerants  are  a strong  factor  here.  The  Moga 
circle  has  within  it  seven  village  centers,  in  ^ach  of  which  there  is 
a worker.  This  is  a good  beginning,  but  a larger  force  will  be 
needed  in  this  circle. 

Village  schools  are  greatly  needed.  But  to  insure  suc- 
cess, some  motive  should  be  found  to  induce  the  desire  to  know. 
Why  not  induce  the  brighter  young  men  available  to  enter  the 
Educational  Department,  by  offering  to  teach  them  and  to  employ 
them  at  the  same  time  as  teachers.  If  after  a few  years  service 
they  should  desire  to  preach,  then  give  them  a training  for  the 
preacher’s  office.  In  this  way  a sphere  would  be  opened  up  for  the 
Chuhra  and  Chamar  classes. 

7 he  Stcfnmer  School  idea  should  be  exalted  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people.  All  workers  should  be  obliged  to  attend,  village  men 
and  women  should  be  induced  to  come  by  arranging  ahead.  A little 
money  spent  on  entertaidment  would  yield  good  returns. 

If  possible  village  uidicstrial  schools  for  boys  should  be  start- 
ed. Teach  only  trades  that  would  enable  the  boy  to  be  more  pros- 
perous. If  possible  all  boy’s  schools  should  be  industrial.  They 
might  learn  more  of  the  agricultural  art  than  they  now  know. 

Q/Ongre gallons^  (why  should  we  not  call  them  Iswi  Samaj- 
es? ) should  be  formed  in  every  vilalge  wffiere  there  are  as  many 
as  five  families.  Panchayats  should  be  appointed  or  elected  and  a 
village  church  organized  on  the  Indian  plan.  The  New  Testa- 
ment Church,  with  its  elders,  was  practically  the  same  as  an  In- 
dian community  with  its  Panchayat.  However  this  may  be,  the 
definite  aim  everywdiere  should  be  to  plant  living  churches  with  a 
working  organization  and  as  soon  as  possible  let  Presbytery  com- 
plete it  by  ecclesiastically  ordaining  ruling  and  preaching  elders. 
The  structure  that  will  remain  longest  is  the  living  Chnrch. 

The  Village  Girls'  School  at  Jagraon  is  doing  excellent  work. 
There  should  be  more  girls  there.  Why  not  constitute  some  of 
these  girls  teachers  in  their  own  villages  ? More  industrial 
training  might  not  be  amiss,  e g , spinning,  twisting  yarn,  knitting, 
&c. 

Literary  Work.  The  attention  of  the  Mission  is  drawn  to  the 
need  of  more  men  and  women  lending  a hand  at  producing  a 
literature  for  India  as  well  as  securing  a reading  of  it.  This  strong- 
arm  of  any  Mission  is  weak  in  this  one  “The  pen  is  mightier  than 
the  sword”  and  the  great  intellectual  victories  of  the  Indian  Church 
will  be  won  by  the  pen  and  not  on  the  platform. 

The  Nur  Afshan  should  be  strengthened  and  either  an  Eng- 
lish newspaper  or  a monthly  magazine  should  be  started  without 
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delay  to  meet  the  numerous  English  papers  published  by  Hindus 
and  Muhammadans. 

The  work  of  circulating  our  own  publications,  including  our 
periodicals  should  be  pushed  zealously.  Every  worker,  preacher 
and  teacher  should  be  a subscriber — or,  if  too  poor,  the  Mission 
should  supply  him  with  a copy  The  educational  influence  in  his  life 
and  \ ome  would  reward  us  tenfold. 


SAHARANPUR  STATION, 

The  city  of  Saharanpur  is  situated  sixty  miles  east  of  Am- 
bala  on  the  North  Western  Railway.  Here  is  the  junction  of  the 
Oudh  and  Rohilkand  Railway,  also  Saharunpur  and  Shahabad 
Light  Railway.  The  city  has  a population  predorainently  Mu- 
hammadan, numbering  about  G6,000.  It  is  the  chief  city  in  a dis- 
trict possessing  an  area  of  about  2,228  square  miles.  The  total  po- 
pulation is  1,045  230.  There  are  four  Tehsils:  Rurki,  Saharunpur, 
Nukkur  and  Deobund. 

The  Mission  Compound  is  located  about  one  mile  south  of 
the  city.  It  comprises  an  area  of  about  50  acres.  Here  are 
built  four  dwelling  houses,  a Church  building  in  modern  European 
style,  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  Theological  Seminary  and  the 
Industrial  and  Orphan  School,  and  a few  houses  occupied  by  the 
Indian  professors  in  the  Seminary  and  teachers  in  the  Industrial 
and  Orjchan  School. 

In  the  city,  the  old  High  School  building  is  used  as  a central 
school  for  non-Christian  girls.  This  Station  w^as  occupied  in  the  year 
1836  and  was  originally  manned  by  missionaries  belonging  to  the 
Covenanter  Church,  which  worked  conjointly  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.  The  agreement  between 
the  two  Churches  w^as  that  all  property  should  belong  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Board,  but  the  eclesisatical  side  of  the  work  should  be 
related  to  the  Presbytery  of  Saharunpur,  which  was  related  to  the 
Covenanter  Church  in  America,  which  had  pledged  itself  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  their  foreign  missionaries.  The  Covenanter  Church,  how- 
ever, was  unable  to  meet  the  financial  obligations,  and  when  later 
the  Church  w?s  divided  in  America,  the  Presbyterian  Board  was 
obliged  to  support  the  entire  missionary  body  connected  with  the 
Saharanpur  Presbytery.  Later  on,  almost  the  entire  membership 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Saharunpur  elected  to  join  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  India.  In  1881,  when  the  Covenanter  Church  in 
America,  now  called  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  Amer- 
ica, expressed  a desire  to  undertake  missionary  work  in  India,  the 
Presbyterian  Board  granted  them  the  Mission  house  and  property 
in  the  Rurki  Station.  * 

The  Mission  force  at  this  Station  consists  of  the  following 
persons:  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Yelte  and  Mrs.  Yelte,  the  Rev.  Chris. 


* The  entire  field  thus  delimited  forms  an  integeral  part  of  the  Punjab  Mia 
sion  although  the  Saharunpur,  Dehra,  and  Landour  Stations  are  located  within 
the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oadh. 
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tian  Borup  and  Mrs.  Borup,  and  Miss  C.  B.  Herron.  (Rev.  Br. 
W.  F.  Johnston  and  Miss  Johnston  of  the  North  India  Mission  are 
resident  here  in  connection  with  the  Theological  Seminary.  ) Miss 
R.  Moses,  the  Rev.  B.  B.  Roy  pastor  and  professor  in  the  Semi- 
nary, Mr.  Yuhanna  Khan  professor  in  Seminary  ; licentiates 
Samuel  Baldeo,  Jaisri  Singh^  L R.  Means  and  Albert  George  ; 
catechists,  Jai  Singh  and  Ganesh  Ball,  and  village  Scripture  rea- 
ders, Juman,  Fhogu,  Santu  and  Saudagar. 

The  work  at  this  Station  includes  the  following  departments: 
education,  evangelistic  and  pastoral  work. 

I.  The  Educational  Work,  excepting  that  for  non-Chris- 
tian girls,  is  entirely  for  Christians. 

1.  The  Industrial  School  for  Boys.  This  Institution  is  in 
charge  of  the  Rev  Christian  Borup  and  Mrs.  Borup.  It  consists 
of  two  parts,  the  industrial  department  and  the  orphanage  school 
The  Indtistrial  staff  is  as  follows:  Buta  Khan  drawing  master,  Ab- 
dulla head  mistri,  Fihim  ud-Din,  second  mistri,  Sadiq,  third  mis- 
tri  and  Mungu  mistri,  all  workers  in  wood;  Yusuf  Muhammad 
Blacksmith  : all  these  are  non-Christians \ J J.  Steadman  shoe- 
maker, Samuel  Steadman,  assistant,  and  Karim  Bakhsh.  These 
three  are  employed  in  the  shoe-shop;  the  last  named  is  a Mu- 
hummadun  ; Pooni,  a Christian  tailor,  Babu  Kewul  Ram,  time 
keeper  and  accountant. 

The  Orphanage  School  staff  is  made  up  as  follows: — Mr.  E.  C. 
Chatterjee  Head  Master,  Maulvi  Abdul  Sami,  Amir  Hassan,  Iqrar 
Haqq,  Nazir  Ahmad,  Rahim  Ahmad  and  Mushtaq  Ahmad.  Except- 
ing the  Head  Master,  all  are  Moslem  teachers. 


There  were  184  boys  on  the  roll  last  year.  The  attendance 
this  year  is  122.  These  are  all  boarders.  There  are  five  day  schol- 
ars, but  they  are  not  on  the  orphanage  roll. 


The  annual  cost  in  1906-07,  was  ... 

The  sources  of  income  are  Famine  Relief  Fund 
Sale  of  work 

Proceeds  of  Tailor  Shop... 

Grants  of  the  District  Board. 

Fees  and  Board, 

Shoe  Shop  earnings 
Sundries. 

Mission  Board. 


15,100  15  8 
8536  0 0 

1059  15  3 
160  15  0 
480  0 0 
726  2 0 
1203  1 3 
691  7 1 

7243  7 2 


For  the  Inspector’s  remarks  see  Appendix  lY.  Mr  Borup 
says  his  teachers  and  instructors  are  men  of  good  character,  but 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  great  majority  are  Moslems. 
These  Moslem  teachers  are  a necessity  in  the  workshop  for  the 
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present,  but  their  pupils  should  ere  long  be  made  to  take  their  place. 

The  religious  influences  surrounding  the  boys  are  (1)  Morn- 
ing prayer  meeting,  which  includes  the  reading  of  a passage  of 
Scripture,  the  sinking  of  a hymn  and  a short  prayer  by  Mr  Mc- 
Millan or  the  principal  or  the  head  master;  (2)  A daily  lesson  in 
the  Bible  for  the  larger  boys.  IMrs.  Borup  has  a daily  lesson  hour 
for  the  little  boys,  Mr.  Borup  teachers  the  large  boys;  (3)  The 
Church  services  and  Sunday  School  on  the  Lord's  Day  and  the 
TVednesday  evening  prayer  meeting. 

The  health  of  the  boys  is  fairly  good.  A few  of  the  famine 
boys  have  consumption.  The  probable  causes  are  weak  con- 
stitution, resulting  from  starvation  during  the  famine  and  similar 
weakness  induced  by  malarial  fever.  Every  effort  is  being  made 
to  segregate  the  tuberculosis  patients,  especially  b}^  having  a separ- 
ate place  for  them  to  sleep.  The  boys  are  also  being  taught  a 
few  general  principles  of  hygiene. 

There  is  no  fixed  course  of  Bit)le  study  in  this  school.  Mr. 
Borup  gives  instruction  in  the  life  of  Christ.  Dr.  Johnson  of  the 
Theological  Seminarv  has  a class  twice  a week,  taking  the  bovs 
through  the  Gospels  and  teaching  them  to  sing  Hindi  bhajans.  Mr. 
Chatterji,  the  head  master,  teaches  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
stories  and  the  AV'estminster  Shorter  Catechism. 

No  special  efforts  are  used  to  lead  any  of  the  boys  into  the 
ministry.  It  is  thought  best  to  encourage  them  in  voluntary  effort 
to  spread  the  gospel.  They  go  out  to  distribute  tracts  in  the  city 
and  accompany  the  preachers  to  the  villages  from  time  to  time.  In 
the  Bible  lessons,  Mr.  Borup  impresses  upon  the  boys  the  duty  of 
personal  purity  and  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  others.  The  teach- 
ers in  this  school  do  nothing  outside  the  School  excepting  to  aid 
in  the  Sunday  School.  All  aid  in  the  discipline  of  the  school.  The 
discipline  is  good. 

This  Orphan  School  has  been  in  existence  for  more  than  sixty 
years,  and  has  sent  out  many  men  into  the  Mission  service  as  min- 
isters, catechists  and  teachers  in  Mission  schools.  A number  of 
them  have  gone  into  Government  or  Railway  employ.  A few  have 
succeeded  in  business. 

There  is  a large  dormitory,  which  would  accommodate  150 
boys.  There  is  no  house  master  in  charge,  but  4 monitors  chosen 
from  the  most  reliable  boys  have  charge  at  night. 

The  needs  of  the  Institution  may  be  summed  up  under  four 
heads: 

1.  More  Christian  teachers.  It  is  a great  inconsistency  to 
exclude  non-Christian  boys  and  then  to  place  the  boys,  who  might 
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be  contaminated  by  heathen  and  Moslem  association,  in  the  hands 
of  Hindu  and  Muhammadan  instructors  ! 

2.  There  should  be  a reliable  man  in  charge  of  the  boys  on 
the  play  ground  and  at  night  in  the  dormitories. 

3.  The  shops  need  considerable  improvement.  Some  of  the 
roofs  are  bad.  A new  roof  should  be  provided  for  the  lumber 
godown. 

4.  Two  machines  are  wanted  : a sawing  machine  to  rip  up 
logs  into  planks  and  boards,  and  a power  planing  machine.  These 
machines  would  increase  the  output  of  the  shops  manyfold. 

The  Schools  fok  non-Christian  Girls. 

Miss  C.  B.  Herron  is  in  charge  This  school  is  unique  in  that 
it  is  for  both  Hindu  and  Moslem  girls  It  is  held  in  the  old  city 
Mission  High  School  building  The  premises  are  surrounded  by 
a high  wall,  so  that  the  School  is  as  private  as  possible. 

The  School  is  graded  and  is  recognised  as  a Middle  School 
under  the  Government  aided  school  system.  The  staff  includes  a 
head  mistres,  Miss  Moses,  (who  had  charge  during  a part  of  tho 
year  and  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Blanche  Graham),  Mrs.  Christopher, 
Mrs  Pooni,  besid  s two  Hindu  and  two  Muhammadan  teachers. 

The  attendance  last  j^ear  was  71.  At  present  the  attendance 
roll  has  71  names,  but  the  average  number  present  is  only  45.  They 
are  all  day  schools.  One  little  girl  is  a Christian. 

The  total  cost  of  this  school  for  1906-07  was  Rs.  3080,  includ- 
ing the  assistant  missionary’s  salary.  The  sources  of  income  are 
Government  grant-in-aid  Rs.  1140  and  the  Mission  Board  Rs.  1840^ 

The  inspectress  report  contains  much  that  is  commendatory 
(see  Appendix  Y),  but  laments  the  small  attendance,  due  in  some 
degree  to  Arya  and  Moslem  antagonism.  She  is  of  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  the  location  of  the  school  is  unfortunate  : it  is  not  in 
the  centre  of  the  city,  but  on  the  edge,  obliging  girls  to  go  a 
considerable  distance. 

As  to  the  staff  Miss  Herron  says,  that  while  the  teachers  are 
fairly  satisfaptory  she  regrets  that  her  Christian  teachers  are  not 
sufficiently  advanced  in  learning  and  experience.  Her  non-Chris- 
tian teachers  came  in  with  the  union  and  are  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  the  school  for  the  present. 

The  Bible  is  taught  in  the  school  in  a tactful  way.  Lessons 
are  given  on  the  duty  of  children  to  their  parents,  on  the  need  of 
being  kind  to  their  mothers,  and  the  need  of  a change  of  heart. 
The  parents  testify  to  the  good  influence  of  the  school  on  the 
girls. 
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The  little  girls  have  a daily  Bible  lesson,  when  they  are  taught 
the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Sawal-o- Jawab  ( Ullinan’s  Catechism  ) the 
Bible  account  of  the  creation  and  the  New  Testament  stories.  In 
the  higher  classes  the  four  Gospels  and  especially  the  miracles  and 
parables  are  taught. 

This  school  is  the  only  agency  for  reaching  the  women  and 
children  of  Saharunpur. 

On  the  question  of  the  centralization  of  the  schools.  Miss  Herron 
says  it  does  not  increase  the  evangelistic  influence.  The  apparent 
gain  in  getting  girls  away  from  Hindu  and  Moslem  influence  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  segregation  of  the  girls  homes 
‘from  our  influence  and  also  by  the  loss  in  numbers  caused  by 
centralizing. 

Zanana  Work.  This  work  is  carried  on  by  Miss  Herron  and 
Mrs.  Jiwa.  About  50  pupils  are  reached  in  the  35  or  40  homes 
visited.  Mrs  Jiva  is  a spiritually  minded  worker  and  her  influence 
among  the  women  is  good.  She  endeavours  to  read  a Bible  por- 
tion-usually  a story-which  she  explains.  Singing  is  used  in  Hindu 
homes,  and  is  very  helpful  Miss  Herron,  accompained  by  Miss 
Johnson,  went  to  a Hindu  home  where  a Sanathan  Dharmi  mission- 
ary— a lady — was  trying  to  get  a hearing.  But  the  women,  some 
hundreds,  who  were  crowded  in  the  place  would  talk  and  laugh  so 
loudly,  the  missionary  had  no  ch  mce  to  speak.  At  length  she  asked 
Miss  Herron  and  Miss  Johnson  to  sing  a bhajan.  They  did  so,  when 
every  ear  was  bent  to  hear.  After  the  singing  the  missionary 
tried  again  but  soon  had  to  call  for  another  bhajan  and  so  on,  un- 
til four  were  sung  ! This  incident  shows  the  power  of  music  and 
the  goodwill  of  the  women  toward  the  missionary  lady  teachers. 

The  Theological  SiiMixARV. 

The  Saharanpur  Theological  Seminary  was  established  in  1883 
for  the  training  of  Indian  Christian  students  for  the  ministry. 
The  way  was  opened  for  the  training  of  men  for  the  lower  grades 
of  Christian  workers,  catechists  and  teachers.  A preparatory  class 
was  established  for  this  latter  class  of  students  and  for  those  who 
needed  some  preparation  before  entering  upon  the  regular  theologi- 
cal course. 

This  Institution  is  conducted  by  a Board  of  Directors  chosen 
from  the  missionaries  of  the  Punjab  and  North  India  Missions, 
which  has  control  of  the  Institution.  Each  one  of  the  four  Pres- 
byteries elects  one  member  on  this  Board. 

The  buildings  occupied  by  the  Seminary  are  two  dwelling 
houses,  the  Theological  Hall,  the  Woman’s  School  Hall,  twelve 
cottages  for  married  students  and  a barrack  for  fifteen  unmarried 
students, 


There  are  27  students  in  attendance,  oE  whom  5 are  in  the 
Senior  Class,  5 in  the  Middle  and  eight  in  the  Junior  Class  and  9 
in  the  Preparatory  Class. 

Of  these  16  belong  to  the  North  India  Mission,  8 to  the  Pun- 
jab Mission,  and  3 to  other  Missions:  1 to  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian, 1 to  the  London  Mission,  and  1 to  the  United  Free 
Church  Mission. 

None  of  the  students,  now  under  instruction,  has  passed  higher 
than  the  Middle  School  Examination,  and  there  only  5 of  these. 
Experience  has  shown  that  University  grades  count  little  in  sup- 
plying fitness  for  work.  In  reply  to  the  question.  What  want 
does  the  Seminary  supply?  Mr.  Yelte  said: 

^‘As  the  Christian  community  continues  to  grow,  the  need  for 
institutions  in  which  to  train  men  for  the  Christian  ministry  be- 
comes greater  than  ever.  In  recent  years  large  accessions  have  tak- 
en place  from  the  low  caste  community  ; and  many  pastors  and 
teachers  will  be  needed  to  shepherd  and  take  care  of  the  people 
who  have  been  gathered  in.  The  Seminary  must  adapt  itself  to  the 
new  needs  which  have  arisen.  It  should  not  confine  itself  to  the 
training  only  of  one  class  of  workers,  i.  e.,  of  licentiates  and  ordain- 
ed ministers  on  the  existing  grades.  A much  humbler  class  of 
workers  is  needed  for  our  village  Christians  ; and  I believe  pro- 
vision should  be  made  in  the  Seminary  to  supply  this  need.  As 
to  whether  the  Seminary  should  continue  to  remain  the  joint 
Institution  of  both  Missions,  is  a question  which  needs  to  be  care- 
fully studied.  A large  measure  of  flexibility  should  be  allow’ed  to 
enable  those  in  charge  of  the  Seminary  to  adapt  the  training  to  the 
needs  of  the  work.  For  some  years  special  attention  needs  to  be 
given  to  the  training  of  village  workers.  That  which  is  most  im- 
portant should  be  done  first  ; while  the  less  important  work  of 
preparing  such  men  as  have  come  from  the  Seminary  in  the  past, 
should  not  be  neglected.  Perhaps  the  year  could  be  divided, 
and  a half  a year  given  to  the  training  of  each  class  of  workers,  a 
period  of  study  being  followed  by  a period  of  practical  work  in  the 
field.  The  time  has  come  when  the  scope  of  our  work  in  the 
Seminary  should  be  enlarged  to  meet  our  various  needs.” 

In  the  Preparatory  Department  the  emphasis  is  on  Bible  study. 

The  Seminary  Facultv  is  as  follows: 

The.  Rev,  W.  F.  Johnson.  D.  D.,  of  the  N.  I,  Mission. 

The  Rev.  H.  C.  Yelte,  M.  A.,  of  the  Punjab  Mission. 

The  Rev.  B.  B.  Roy. 

Mr.  Yuhanna  Khan  (secular  subjects  in  Preparatory  class'. 

The  course  of  studv  prescribed  in  this  Institution  is  as 
follows; 
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Preparatory  Course. 

Old  Testament  Stories. 

The  Contents  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts. 

Dr.  Johnson’s  Talimat  (Fundamental  knowledge). 
Westminister  Shorter  Catechism 
Indian  History  and  Geography. 

Urdu  Language. 

The  Course  covers  one  year. 

The  teachers  are  Rev.  B,  B.  Roy.  Rev.  H C.  Velte,  Dr.  W. 
F.  Johnson  and  Mr.  A^uhanna  Khan. 

The  Theological  Course  is  as  follows: 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

1.  Theology.  Theology  Proper  and  Anthropology. 

2.  Old  Testament: — 

(^7)  General  Introduction  : Language,  Canon,  MSS. 
and  Versions. 

(Z>)  Special  Introduction  and  Study  of  the  Penta- 
teuch . 

3.  New  Testament: — 

(A)  General  Introduction. 

(b)  Special  Introduction  to  and  Study  of  the  Contents 
of  the  Gospels  and  Acts. 

(c)  Life  of  Christ  (Stalker). 

4.  Bible  History.  (Blaikie'. 

5.  Bible  Geography,  Bible  Customs  and  Manners. 

6.  Hinduism:  Popular  Hinduism. 

7.  Muhammadanism:  Ganjina-i-Islam  (Wherry). 

.8  Urdu  Language  and  Composition. 

MIDDLE  CLASS. 

1.  Theology:  Soteriology  ; the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement 

2.  Old  Testament:  Special  Introduction  to  and  Study  of  the 
Contents  of  Judges  to  Canticles. 

3.  New  Testament  : Special  Introduction  to  and  Study  of 
the  Contents  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles.  Exegesis  of  Romans  I — VIII. 

4 Church  History:  Ancient  and  Mediaeval. 
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5.  Hinduism: — • 

(rt:)  In  do  Arians:  Their  primitive  home  and  religion. 
{b ) Vedism : Vedic  literature,  civilization  and  religion, 
(c)  Hindu  Sects. 

6.  Muhammadanism:  Tawil-ul-i Juran,  Yanabi-ul-Islam. 

7.  History  of  Missions. 

8.  Urdu  Language  and  Composition, 

SENIOR  CLASS 

1.  Theology:  Soteriology  continued,  and  Eschatology. 

2.  Old  Testament  : Special  Introduction  to  and  Study  of 
Isaiah  to  Malachi. 

3.  New  Testament  : Special  Introduction  to  and  Study  of 
Timothy  to  Revelation.  Exegesis  of  Hebrews. 

4 Church  History  : The  Reformation  and  Modern  Church 
History. 

5.  Church  Government  and  Discipline. 

6.  Hinduism  : 

(a)  Hindu  Philosophy. 

{b)  Modern  Hindu  Movements. 

(c)  Comparative  Religion  (Kellogg). 

7.  Muhammadanism  : Sell's  Faith  of  Islam. 

8-  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

9.  Homiletics. 

10.  Urdu  Language  and  Composition. 

This  Course  is  .supplimented  by  special  lectures  given  by 
missionaries  from  the  outside. 

The  following  special  lectures  have  been  arranged  for,  and 
will  be  delivered  during  the  present  year  (1906-07). 

1.  Present  Day  Religious  Movements  in  Northern  India,  by 
Rev.  H.  D Griswold,  Ph  D , Principal  of  the  Forman  Christian 
College,  Lahore 

2 A Comparison  between  Hinduism,  Muhammadanism  and 
Christianity,  by  Rev  A H.  Ewing,  Ph  D,  D.  D.  Principal 
Christian  College,  Allahabad. 

Wants.  The  Theological  Seminary  very  much  needs  an  ad- 
ditional row  of  barrack  for  students.  Every  available  corner  is 
now  full. 

Wotnaji's  Training  School, 

This  School  is  maintained  for  the  training  of  the  wives  of  the 


Theoloo'lcal  Seiulnarv  stiidents  and  the  edueation  of  their  child- 

O 

ren. 

The  staff  in  this  School  consists  of  Mrs.  Yelte,  IMiss  Johnson 
and  Mrs.  Roy. 

The  special  object  of  the  School  is  to  fit  the  women  to  help 
their  husbands  in  village  work. 

There  are  16  women  and  4 girls  in  this  school.  The  attend- 
ance is  compulsory.  The  Course  of  study  is: 

1.  A Bible  course  of  instruction  covering  4 years.  It  cor- 
responds with  the  Preparatory  Course  of  the  men.  Examinations 
are  held  from  time  to  time  and  certificates  are  iriven. 

2.  Besides  the  Bible  course,  the  following  subjects  are  taught: 
reading  and  writing  Urdu  and  Hindi,  Arithmetic  and  Geograph3\ 

A complete  list  of  the  graduates  of  the  Seminarj'  is  given  in 
Appendix  VI. 

Evangelistic  Work. 

This  work  is  in  charge  of  Rev.  H.  C.  Velte  and  Rev.  B.  B.  Roy. 

There  are  in  this  district,  besides  the  city  of  Saharanpur, 
1646  towns  and  villaoes.  Of  these  the  following  towns  have  more 
than  10,000  inhabitants  each  : Deoband,  Rurki,  Hard  war,  and 
Gangoh.  Three  Railways  are  in  operation.  There  are  two  canals, 
the  Jamna  and  the  Ganges.  The  Methodist  Episcopal,  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  and  the  S.  P.  G.,  are  also  working  in  this 
District.  Recenth",  the  Punjab  Mission  assigned  a portion  of  this 
field  to  the  National  Missionary  Societj^,  which  will  support  a.  Pres- 
byterian worker  there.  We  will  note  the  work  done  at  this  {Sta- 
tion under  the  three  heads  of  Chapel,  Bazar,  and  Village  Preaching. 

Chapel  Fr caching.  The  Rev.  H C.  Velte  and  Rev.  B.  B. 
Roy  have  this  work  in  charge. 

The  preaching  is  carried  on  in  front  of  the  City  School 
House.  The  best  time  and  onh'  time  available  is  the  evening.  The 
missionary,  accompanied  bj'  students,  visits  this  place  three  times  a 
week.  Saturday’s  are  devoted  entirely  to  village  work. 

At  .3  o’clock  p‘  m.  the  preachers  go  through  the  city  and 
preach  in  the  streets  and  distribute  tracts.  Crowds  follow  the 
preachers.  Sometimes  they  send  a man  into  the  street  who  begins 
to  ask  questions  of  the  preachers  and  in  this  way  a large  audience 
is  assembled  at  the  School  house.  Sermon  sare  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  short  addresses  interluded  with  song  are  practicable.  At 
the  close,  the  preachers  enter  the  hall  of  the  school  house  and  hold  a 
short  prayer  meeting. 
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As  to  the  value  oE  this  kind  oE  preaching  Mr.  Velte  sa3’s- 

“It  reminds  the  people  that  the  missionaries  are  here.  In- 
quirers expect  to  find  us  here.  Then  it  is  a public  testimony  to 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus.  That  it  is  also  effectual  ma}"  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  incident  : A few  days  since  a worker  went  to  a 
village  and  there  found  an  inquirer,  who  said,  he  had  heard  of 
Christ  at  the  preaching  in  the  city.  This  man  was  afterward 
baptized.  The  classes  reached  at  this  preaching  place  are  shop- 
keepers and  the  labouring  classes. 

To  make  this  mode  of  preaching  most  successful  there  is 
wanted  a chapel  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  professors  and 
students  could  keep  it  up  regularly.  There  is  not  much  serious 
opposition — occasionally  an  Arya  ora  Muhammadan  will  oppose. 

Bazar  Preaching.  The  preaching  in  the  bazar  by  students  has 
already  been  mentioned.  Excepting  in  this  way  of  travelling  through 
the  streets  and  stopping  here  and  there  for  testimon}^  bazar  preach- 
ing is  almost  impracticable.  In  as  much  as  the  streets  are  narrow, 
the  gathering  of  crowds  blocks  traffic  and  arouses  opposition. 

3.  Village  Preaching.  The  missionary  and  workers  in  the 
district  work  usually  walk  from  village  to  village.  For  long  dis- 
tance a horse,  or  a cart,  is  the  best  means  of  travel.  The  preachers 
ordinaril}^  walk  from  to  12  miles  a day. 

The  theological  students  are  divided  inth  13  parties  and  so  go 
two  and  two  to  preach  in  the  villages.  The  villages  near  by  Saha- 
ranpurare  also  divided  into  13  groups  and  each  party  of  students 
is  responsible  for  its  village  group.  In  this  way  each  party  visits 
four  or  five  villages  every  Saturday. 

On  Mondays  the  students  report  any  persons  ready  for  baptism 
and  the  professors  in  charge  go  out  to  baptize  them.  Recently  they 
baptized  a headman  in  one  of  the  villages. 

Further  out  in  the  district,  there  are  7 centres,  each  one  of 
which  is  in  charge  of  a licentiate  or  a catechist.  These  centres  with 
workers  in  charge  are  as  follows  : — 


Rampur. 

Nagal. 

Sarsawa. 


Gangoh. 
Chilkana. 
Ambahta. 
Garhi,  Tetron. 
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Licentiate,  Jaisri  Singh. 
Preacher,  Jai  Singh. 

„ George  Franklin. 
Licentiate,  Albert  George. 
Teacher,  Santu. 

Licentiate.  L.  R.  Means. 
Teacher.  Juman. 

Preacher,  K.  B.  Matthew. 
Scripture  Reader,  Saudagar. 
Licentiate,  Samuel  Baldeo. 
Teacher,  N.  R.  Dass. 


In  each  one  of  these  centres,  or  ont-statlons,  there  are  Chris- 
tians resident,  who  are  visited  by  one  of  the  missionaries  every  two 
months,  the  missionary  remaining  for  a week  or  two  examining  and 
baptizing  enquirers.  Each  worker  in  charge  of  a centre  visits  the 
villages  round  about,  teaching  the  Christians  and  enquirers. 

In  throe  of  the  centres,  there  is  a teacher,  who  has  a small 
class  or  school  for  Christian  boys.  The  endeavour  is  to  teach  them 
to  read  and  write,  and  also  to  repeat  Scripture  stories.  One  of 
these  teachers  has  been  very  successful. 

Religious  services  are  held  at  these  cntres,  but  many  of  the 
people  are  hindered  from  attending  by  their  masters  who  insist 
on  their  working  on  Sunday.  No  village  church  has  yet  been 
organized.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  is  the  dense  ignorance  of  the 
people  ; no  one  is  fit  to  be  an  elder.  They  have  no  initiative  and 
can  do  nothing  as  leaders  in  the  community. 

The  interest  in  Christianity  is  limited  to  Chuhrasand  Chamars. 
Converts  are  sometimes  persecuted  by  Moslems.  The  work  how- 
ever, speads  along  the  lines  of  relationship. 

The  influence  of  Christianity  upon  these  low  castes  is  seen  in 
their  abandoning  idolatry.  Some  of  them  are  now  married  by  Chris- 
tian rites.  Christian  ideas  are  spreading,  but  idolatry  among  the 
heathen  seems  to  be  as  strong  as  ever. 

Mr.  Yelte’s  ideal  of  a Mission  to  a low  caste  village  is,  to  get 
a low  grade  worker  of  earnest  Christian  life,  and  place  him  as  a 
teacher  in  the  village  and  let  him  teach  the  people  ; and,  when  he 
has  converted  them,  baptize  them  leaving  him  or  some  one  else  to 
be  a leader  so  as  to  secure  if  possible  the  conversion  and  baptism  of 
the  whole  village.  To  this  end  he  would  not  fix  a high  standard 
to  begin  with. 

No  Bible  classes  or  summer  schools  have  yet  been  started, 
but  a summer  school  has  been  arranged  for  this  autumn.  (This  school 
was  held  in  the  latter  part  of  July  and  continued  for  6 weeks). 
Mr.  Yelte  thinks  primary  education  is  all  we  should  strive  for  yet 
for  the  lowcaste  Christians. 

English  Preaching.  A weekly  service  in  English  is  carried 
on  by  the  missionaries.  The  call  for  this  duty  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  nearest  neighbours  in  the  Railway  quarters  would  not  receive 
a gospel  message  without  this  service. 

Personal  Work.  A good  deal  of  personal  work  in  done  by 
both  the  missionaries  and  the  students.  Many  of  the  converts  are 
secured  in  this  way.  They  go  to  the  villages  and  meet  the  people 
and  make  friends  and  then  privately  urge  them  to  accept  of  the 
Saviour. 


Such  personal  work  is  more  difficult  in  the  citj.  If  they  had 
a chapel,  the  opportumty  would  often  arise  for  personal  converse 
with  the  people. 

Opposing  Influences,  The  most  decided  influence  against  the 
work  in  Saharanpur  comes  from  the  Muhammadans,  who  have 
tried  to  close  the  girl’s  schools.  At  Hardwar  the  Arya  Samaj 
has  opposed  the  preacher  and  tried  to  hinder  the  preaching. 

Literatuke. 

Production.  The  Rev.  B.  B.  Roy  has  done  good  service  with 
his  pen.  Several  books  written  by  him  have  been  published 
by  the  Christian  Literature  Society  at  Ludhiana.  Mr.  Yulianna 
Khan  has  translated  a Scripture  Geography  into  Urdu  which  will 
no  doubt  be  a great  boon  to  Christian  students. 

Distribution^  The  students  of  the  Seminary  sell  a good  many 
books  and  tracts  in  the  city.  Same  are  sold  at  melas  in  the  District 
and  at  Hardwar, — also  at  the  Railway  Station.  Handbills  are 
distributed  by  thousands.  A good  many  Bibles  and  portions  are 
sold.  The  best  books  to  sell  are  Dharm  Pariksha,  The  Dliarm 
Tula  and  song  books. 

The  Indian  Church.  The  Rev.  B.  B.  Roy  is  pastor.  There 
are  four  elders,  Mr.  Hugh  McMillan,  Mr.  N.  Hutcheson,  Mr. 
Yulianna  Khan,  and  Mr.  Jaisri  Singh  There  are  300  members  in 
the  congregation,  of  whom  69  are  communicant  members.  Of  the 
adherents  some  are  communicants  in  other  Churches.  A good 
many  are  orphan  boys  and  Seminary  Students  and  their  families. 

This  Church  is  self-supporting  in  the  sense  that  it  receives  no 
help  from  the  Presbytery.  But  a large  part  of  the  pastor’s  salary 
is  subscribed  by  the  missionaries. 

The  spiritual  condition  of  the  Church  is  fair  : there  have  been 
no  cases  of  discipline  recently.  There  is  a Sunday  School  with  a 
large  membership  but  no  voluntary  work  outside.  About  one 
half  of  the  members  of  the  church  are  in  Mission  employ.  A good 
many  are  employed  in  the  Railway  or  in  the  Botanical  Gardens. 

There  were  44  baptisms  in  the  church  last  year,  of  w hich  26 
were  adults.  The  total  baptisms  for  the  District  w^ere  2e2,  of 
whom  184  were  adults.  The  total  baptized  community  in  the  Dis- 
trict connected  with  the  Mission  is  592. 

There  is  a Y.  M.  C.  A.  connected  with  the  church,  and  there 
are  two  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  Societies,  the  senior  with  the  seminary  and 
the  junior  with  the  church.  Though  the  Indian  Christians  at 
Saharanpur  are  generally  temperate,  they  sustain  a temperance 
society.  There  is  also  a branch  of  the  Indian  National  Missionary 
Society  here. 
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The  Sunday  School  has  150  scholars  and  12  teachers.  The 
charch  contributes  to  the  foil  wing  object  : — 

The  Evangelistic  or  Home  Mission  Fund  ; The  Poor  Fund  ; 
the  Bible  Society  ; Famine  Relief  ; Indian  National  Missionary  So- 
ciety ; and  the  Christian  Academy. 

NOTES  ON  THE  WORK  AT  SAHARAN  PUR  STATION. 

The  various  institutions  established  at  Saharanpur  are  with- 
out exception  doing  good  work.  Two  of  them,  the  Industrial 
school  and  the  Theological  Seminary  are  auxiliary  to  the  work  of 
other  stations  of  our  own  Mission  and  of  Missions  outside.  Our 
feeling,  in  going  over  the  work  oE  this  station  is  that  the  station 
is  undermanned.  There  should  be  a missionary  here  who  could 
give  his  whole  time  to  village  work.  He  should  have  a larger 
staff  of  Indian  workers.  There  should  be  a larger  number  of  lady 
missionaries  and  assistants  to  work  in  the  Zananas  and  the  Girls’ 
School  for  non-Christian.  There  should  also  be  a village  school 
for  girls  like  the  Jagraon  School.  Every  body  seems  to  be  over- 
worked but  no  one  is  complaining. 

There  are  some  things  I desire  to  call  attention  to,  which  the 
Mission  should  carefully  consider. 

1.  1 he  Industrial  and  Orphan  School.  There  should  be 
a speedy  change  in  the  staff*.  The  spectacle  of  a Christian  Boys’ 
Orphanage  manned  by  Hindu  and  Muhammadan  teachers  is  not 
inspiring.  Why  should  not  such  a school  train  its  own?  The 
Hoshyarpur  school  has  trained  most  of  its  teachers.  Surel}"  some- 
thing better  than  the  present  arrangement  is  possible.  The  dormi- 
tory should  be  kept  full  and  be  placed  under  the  care  of  a com- 
petent Christian  house  master. 

2.  Some  practical  method  of  stamping  out  comsumption 
from  the  Orphanage  should  be  adopted  without  delay.  The  Medi- 
cal Committee  should  take  this  matter  in  hand. 

3 Very  definite  effort  should  be  made  to  lead  the  best  boys 
into  Mission  service.  These  are  the  children  of  the  Mission  and  we 
should  rejoice  to  see  them  devoting  themselves  to  the  work  of 
teaching  and  preaching.  There  is  need  of  a more  enthusiastic 
spirit  of  evangelism  in  the  school.  With  an  earnest  Christian  staff 
of  teachers  we  might  hope  for  this  reform. 

There  is  need  of  more  modern  appliances  for  the  Industrial 
School.  Large  rip  saws  could  be  propelled  by  the  steam  plant  on 
the  ground  while  a planing  machine  could  be  added  which  would 
increase  the  income  of  the  shops  many  fold.  Boys  trained  here 
should  be  fitted  for  places  far  higher  than  that  of  village  mechanics, 
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Until  India  is  laro-ely  Christian  our  village  artizans  can  never 
make  a living  unless  they  can  find  a sphere  outside  the  village. 
The  Railway  and  Public  Works  should  supply  the  work  our  orphan 
and  Christian  artizans  can  do. 

5.  'rhe  Womaiis  Work,  This  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  but 
there  is  not  onough  of  it.  The  staff  is  too  weak.  There  should 
be  two  American  ladies  and  two  assistants  for  the  work  alone. 
Even  this  force  would  be  inadequate  for  the  station  if  there  are  to 
be  lady  missionaries  to  do  village  work  besides. 

We  are  zealous  to  teach  village  men  and  boys,  whereas  our 
brethren  in  South  India  are  wiser  in  giving  special  attention  to 
the  education  of  village  women  and  girls.  If  any  change  in  policy 
be  made  I would  urge  the  dropping  of  the  education  of  non-Chris- 
tian girls  and  devote  our  effort  and  money  to  the  education  of 
Christian  women  and  girls. 

6.  The  Zenana  W ork  should  be  extended.  More  families 
should  be  visited.  It  seems  to  me  the  present  policy  of  forcing  the 
Bible  teaching  upon  the  women  is  a mistake.  Far  better  call  up- 
on them,  interest  them  with  pictures  and  songs  and  books  and  by 
teaching  them  practical  lessons  in  hygene  &c.,  would  make  the  Za- 
nana  visitor  popular'and  give  her  many  opportunities  to  tell  of 
her  religion  and  her  hope  than  at  present.  There  is  danger  of  a 
roudabout  perfunctory  work  being  done  which  will  count  for 
nothing.  Zanana  work  should  supplement  work  of  school. 

7.  The  Theological  Seminary,  The  work  here  both  for  the 
men  and  for  the  Training  f^chool  commends  itself  as  being  funda- 
mental to  the  establishment  of  the  Church.  I hope  we  shall  not 
hear  anything  more  about  closing  the  Seminary. 

8.  The  Preparatory  Training  School  should  be  enlarged,  so  as 
to  permit  of  a more  extended  course  preparatory  to  entrance  to  the 
Seminary.  There  should  be  added  to  language  study  Hindi  and 
Punjabi.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  Grammar,  read- 
ing aloud  and  to  singing. 

The  Preparatory  School  should  train  teachers  rather  than 
preachers.  Accamodation  should  be  provided  for  ten  times  the 
present  number.  Boys  might  be  selected  for  the  Boys’  Boarding 
Schools  and  Orphanages,  as  well  as  village  Schools,  who  could  be 
trained  for  teachers.  If  after  a few  years’  experience  as  teachers 
in  a village  School  they  wished  to  preach,  they  might  return  to  the 
Seminary. 

9.  The  evangelistic  work  being  done  by  the  Seminary  boys 
ought  to  prepare  them  for  the  practical  work  they  are  being  train- 
ed for.  This  phase  of  the  Seminary  work  must  commend  the  Semi- 
nary training  to  all  its  patrons. 

The  good  work  being  done  by  Miss  Johnson  in  the  village 
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might,  and  probably  does,  open  up  the  way  to  practical  work  by 
the  Christian  women  in  the  Training  School.  A general  complaint 
as  to  the  wives  of  our  village  workers  is  that  they  do  nothing  to 
aid  evangelistic  w’ork. 

10.  The  Chapel  Work  at  the  old  School  building  might  be 
enlarged.  If  not  in  this  place,  a new  chapel  should  be  erected  in 
the  city  where  the  Seminary  Professor  and  students  could  carry 
on  aggressive  work. 

11.  The  village  w’ork  is  well  organised  and  is  accomplish- 
ing splendid  results. 

The  transfer  of  a large  section  of  the  field  to  the  I.  N.  M.  S. 
ought  to  enable  us  to  concentrate  and  work  more  effectually  the 
smaller  territory  left.  It  is  a question  whether  the  I.  N.  iM.  S can 
properly  work  the  large  territory  assigned  to  it.  Would  it  not  he 
better  to  hold  it  for  them  but  aid  in  the  work  these  into  it  can  he 
taken  up  by  their  workers. 

There  should,  however,  be  more  schools  for  village  men  and 
women.  Congregations  should  be  organised  and  prayer  rooms  built 
so  as  to  give  character  to  the  Christian  Church  in  the  rural  com- 
munities. iSummer  schools  at  which  there  might  be  a mela  should 
be  held  and  Bible  Study  Classes  inaugurated  by  the  workers  at  all 
the  centres. 

12.  The  w'orkers  should  be  urged  to  work  for  all  classes.  The 
better  classes  should  not  be  neglected.  Personal  work  should  be 
fostered  as  much  as  possible.  Converts  ought  to  be  led  to  feel  that 
in  addition  to  personal  faith  in  Christ,  they  should  have  some  work 
for  Christ  to  show  the  genuineness  of  their  faith.  We  may  here 
learn  much  from  our  Korean  brethren. 

13.  The  w^ork  done  at  ihe  Seminary  in  the  interest  of  Chris- 
tian literature  is  most  admirable.  Dr.  Johnson  is  working  hard — 
perhaps  too  hard  fora  man  of  this  aoe  to  leave  behind  him  helps 
for  Indian  preachers  and  the  Indian  Church  which  will  speak  for 
generations  to  come. 

Why  are  not  more  missionaries  working  in  this  w’ay  ? Pro- 
fessor Roy  has  done  spendid  work,  and  w"e  hope  his  pen  wall  conti- 
nue to  w^rite  for  many  years  to  come.  Mr.  Yubanna  Khan  will  do 
good  service  by  increasing  the  number  of  text  books  needed  for 
training  schools  such  as  the  JSaharanpur  Preparatory  School. 

14.  The  Temperance  Society  and  the  Sunday  School  have 
done  and  are  doing  good  work.  Why  not  introduce  these  in  the 
village  centres.  The  missionaries  and  evangelists  should  be 
pioneers  and  leaders  in  this  w'ork. 

15.  The  spirit  of  prayer  and  faith  is  strong  in  Saharanpur. 
May  it  even  continue.  Not  by  might  nor  by  powder  but  by  my  Spirit 
gatih  the  Lord. 


JALANDHAR  STATION. 

The  Jalandhar  Station  was  occupied  in  the  year  1846,  im- 
mediately upon  the  English  acquisition  of  the  Jalandhar  Doab,  or 
the  country  lying  between  the  river  Sutlej  and  the  Bias.  Here 
were  located  two  Indian  Christians,  the  Rev.  Golak  Nath  evangel- 
ist, and  Mr.  John  Lewis,  school  master.  This  w^as  the  first  station 
committed  to  Indian  Christian  workers,  and  here  was  spent  the  ^ 
entire  life  of  these  faithful  men.  Since  the  decease  of  the  Rev. 
Golak  Nath  the  station  has  been  manned  by  American  missionaries. 

The  Mission  Compound,  with  an  area  of  12  or  IB  acres,  is 
situated  on  the  south  west  side  of  the  city,  two  miles  distant  from 
the  Railway  Station.  The  Mission  house  is  located  within  one 
fourth  of  a mile  of  the  city  limits,  and  about  one  half-mile  from  a 
large  village  on  one  side  and  1^  miles  distant  from  another. 

There  are  two  comfortable  dwelling  houses,  with  the  usual  out- 
offices  for  servants,  stable,  &c.  Besides  these  there  are  a number 
of  houses  for  Christian  teachers  and  other  employees.  The  Golak 
Nath  Memorial  Church  is  a modern  building  and  sufficiently  large 
to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  Jalandhar  congregation.  Near  by 
is  the  High  School  building,  which  was  used  as  both  a church  and 
school  building  for  many  years.  It  is  a low,  squatty  building,  gen- 
erally unsuited  to  the  conditions  and  wants  of  a modern  school. 

The  area  of  the  Jalandhar  District  is  2061  square  miles,  with  a 
population,  in  1901,  of  10,50,161,  of  which  266,831  belong  to  the 
Kapurthala  State. 

Of  this  total  population,  421,452  are  Hindus,  147,590  Sikhs, 
and  479,104  Muhammadans  (There  are  40,555  Chuhras  and 
96, 1 91  Charnars)  The  Christian  population  is  1713  as  reported  in  1901 
but  now  2015.  The  Indian  Christians  must  now  number  four  or 
five  hundred.  The  Jalandhar  roll  numbers  648,  but  many  are  dead 
and  some  gone.  We  shall  review  the  missionary  work  at  this  station 
under  two  heads  : Education  and  Evangelistic  work. 

I.  Education. 

The  Jalandhar  City  Hujh  School  for  Boys, 

The  Rev.  Fred.  J.  Newton  is  Superintendent.  The  staff  con- 
sists of  the  following  masters  : Lala  Dhani  Ram,  head  master, 
Yusuf  Jamaluddin,  B.  A.,  second  master,  other  masters  are  Lala 
Ghasita  Ram,  Munshi  Thakur  Dass,  Munshi  Rahmat  Ali,  Babu 
Shadi  Ram,  Pundit  Ragunath,  Munshi  Ali  Ahmad.  In  the  Primary 
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Department,  the  teachers  are : Lala  Udho  Ram,  Lala  Kanshi  Ram, 
Maul  vie  Ghulam  Rusul,  Muushi  Faiz  Ali,  Munshi  Nizamnddin, 
and  Lala  Gurdas  Ram.  Mr.  C.  McCune  is  Bible  instructor. 

The  average  attendance  last  year  was  231,  but  the  attendance 
on  January  8th  of  this  year  (1908)  was  295.  The  total  on  the  roll 
January  8th,  1908  was  301.  Besides  this  there  are  146  in  the  Basti 
school. 

There  is  connected  with  the  High  School  a Boarding  house 
with  57  boarders.  This  is  under  the  care  oE  Mr.  0.  McCune,  who 
has  in  charge  the  study  hours  and  general  oversight  of  the  young 
men  at  all  time.s.  The  moral  training  as  well  as  the  student  life 
has  his  special  care 

There  are  only  two  Christian  masters  on  the  staff  of  this  school. 
These,  with  the  superintendent  and  the  Bible  instructor,  bear  the 
responsibility  for  the  evangelistic  influence  of  the  school.  Of  all 
the  pupils,  only  four  are  Christians. 


The  total  cost  of  this  school,  including  the  village  Branch 
(Basti  School)  is  Rs.  827  2-8-1. 


The  .‘sources  of  income  are  : 


Rs.  As.  P. 
3861  8 0. 
316  15  9. 
3539  14  9. 
240  0 0. 
314  1 10. 


Fees  and  Fines 
Boarding  Fees 
Government  Grant 
■Municipal  Grant 
IMi.s.^ion 


Total  Rs.  8272  8 4. 


Thes  educational  work  in  these  schools  for  non-Christian  boys 
costs  the  Board  Rs.  314-1-10  plus  the  services  of  the  missionary 
superintendent,  who  spends  most,  of  his  time  in  this  work. 

As  to  the  status  of  the  High  School,  the  following  remarks 
quoted  from  the  Inspector’s  book,  dated  Januaiy  5,1908,  will  be 
interesting  : “ the  records  are  properly  kept.  ” The  school  build- 
ing is  unsuitable,  the  furniture  and  appliances  satisfactory,  but 
capable  of  much  improvement.'’  **  The  discipline  is  satisfactory 
on  the  whole.”  “ The  school  has  a teacher’s  association  and  a stu- 
dents club,  and  hold  their  meetings  regularly.  There  is  also  a read- 
incj  room.” 

“ Physical  instruction  in  fairly  attended  to,  but  the  apparatus, 
though  added  to,  is  still  incomplete.”  “ The  Rev.  F.  J.  Newton 
takes  much  interest  in  the  institution.” 

Mr.  Fred  Newton,  in  answer  to  inquiries  made,  said  he  was 
not  fully  satisfied  with  his  staff.  Some  members  were  not  up  to 


date  in  fitness,  or  in  their  method  of  teaching.  Their  character  is 
good,  but  there  are  too  few  Christians  among  them.  Such  Christian 
teachers  are  hard  to  find,  and  generally  want  too  much  pay.  The 
Christian  men  now  in  the  school  are  both  exemplary  and  efficient. 

In  the  high  school  there  is  an  opening  service  every  day, 
which  lasts  15  minutes.  Besides  this,  each  class  is  taught,  for  one 
period  of  from  20  to  25  minutes  daily,  a regular  Scripture  lesson. 
The  course  of  study  begins  in  the  lower  classes  with  a simple 
catechism.  Further  on  they  take  up  studies  in  the  Bible.  The 
teaching-  is  all  in  the  hands  of  Christian  teachers. 

There  is  no  graded  system  of  Bible  study.  The  portions 
taught  are  the  Book  of  Genesis  and  20  chapters  of  Exodus,  the 
Four  Gospels,  and  some  of  the  Psalms.  The  Principal  and  Head 
master  supervise  the  work  of  the  teachers. 

Mx.  Newton’s  opinion  as  to  the  influence  of  this  and  similar 
schools  is  that  the  morals  of  the  pupils  are  greatly  improved. 
Besides  this,  the  imparting  of  a considerable  knowledge  of  Scrip- 
ture facts  and  of  the  Christian  faith  is  accomplished.  As  to 
whether  a missionary  should  spend  much  of  his  time  in  school  or 
not,  Mr.  Newton  thinks  that  depends  on  circumstances.  Other 
calls  to  duty  may  make  it  important  to  spend  less  time  in  the 
school.  A weekly  conference  is  held  with  the  teachers  with  a view 
of  increasing  personal  interest  in  the  work.  Mr.  McCune,  the  Bible 
instructor,  and  the  Rev.  Ralla  Ram,  the  pastor,  do  something  in 
the  way  of  personal  work  especially  among  the  students  in  the 
Boarding  h)use. 

At  present  there  is  no  special  effort  made  to  organize  societies 
for  benevolent  endeavour.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  organize 
temperance  and  purity  societies.  A lecture  course  has  been  arranged 
and  Prof.  Siraj-ud-Din  of  Forman  College  has  been  asked  to  deliver 
a lecture  on  Japan.  Such  occasional  lectures  by  the  college 
professors  will  not  only  be  an  educational  influence  but  will  also 
serve  to  bind  the  high  schools  more  closely  to  the  college. 

The  moral  reader  of  the  C.  L.  Society  is  used  in  this  school. 
The  introduction  of  the  C.  L.  S.  Readers  generally  would  prove 
to  be  a strong  auxiliary  to  the  Christian  instruction  of  the  school. 
At  present  the  Bible  teacher  is  charged  with  the  major  part  of 
the  religious  teaching.  Mr.  Newton  thinks  it  would  be  better  to 
commit  the  Bible  teaching  to  the  Christian  teachers  rather  than 
to  a single  Bible  instructor,  because  such  an  arrangement  would 
secure  a greater  respect  for  the  Bible  Class  and  increase  the  volume 
of  Christian  influence  in  the  school. 

As  to  the  advantage  of  maintaining  branch  schools,  Mr. 
Newton  thinks  such  schools  extend  the  influence  in  the  city,  the 
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town  or  village,  and  bring  out  boys  who  may  by  and  by  exert  a 
strong  influence  upon  the  city.  Some  of  the  principal  men  in 
Jalandher  began  their  studies  in  the  branch  schools.  Then  again 
they  bring  in  students  to  the  high  school  : e.g.  there  are  now 
seven  boys  in  First  Middle  Class,  who  were  taught  in  the  branch 
schools.  The  expense  is  not  great.  The  net  cost  of  the  Jalandher 
City  Basti  School  to  the  Mission  was  only  Rs.  35.  The  evangelistic 
value  is  the  same  as  that  of  any  school  for  non-Christians.  In  this 
case  Mr.  McCune  is  able  to  teach  the  Bible  in  the  Basti  school 
three  days  in  the  week. 

The  importance  of  increasing  the  school  accommodation 
is  keenly  felt,  but  nothing  can  be  done  without  the  necessary 
funds.  Mr.  Newton  is  anxious  also  to  get  a larger  number  of 
certificated  teachers;  and  especially  does[  he  feel  the  need  of  more 
Christian  teachers.  This  raises  the  question  of  a graded  scheme 
of  pay  and  regular  promotion  for  Christian  Masters. 

Non-Christian  Girls’  Schools.  This  work  is  in  the  hands  of 
Miss  M.  M.  Given  and  Miss  C.  C.  Downs.  Since  their  departure 
on  furlough,  they  are  superintended  by  Miss  C.  Newton.  The  facts 
recorded  below  w^ere  given  by  Misses  Given  and  Downs: 

There  are  four  girls’  schools  under  Mission  control  in  Jalan- 
dhar City.  They  are  all  of  the  Primary  Standard.  Of  these  four 
schools,  three  assemble  for  morning  prayers  in  the  same  place. 
They  are,  however,  district  schools.  One  for  Muhammadan  girls, 
another  for  Hindu  girls,  and  a third  for  Hindu  widows.  The 
fourth  school  is  located  in  a different  part  of  the  city.  It  is  for 
Hindu  girls.  The  school  for  Moslem  girls  in  the  central  building 
is  in  charge  of  Miss  Lillie  Jackson,  wfith  Para,  a Hindu,  as 
assistant.  Miss  Louisa  Stephen  has  charge  of  the  Hindu  girls’ 
school  and  also  teaches  in  the  Widows’  School. 

The  separate  school  for  Hindu  girls  is  in  charge  of  a Hindu 
lady.  There  is  also  a girls’  school  in  Kapurthala,  with  30  pupils 
under  Miss  Jamal-ud-din.  This  school  has  30  pupils  and  costs 
Rs.  411,  of  which  the  State  grants  600  and  contributions  are 
raised  to  the  amount  of  Rs.  171.  The  net  cost  to  the  Mission  is 
Rs.  18^- 

There  w^ere  on  the  roll  of  the  central  school  in  1907  alto- 
gether 94  pupils,  and  in  the  separate  school  for  Hindus  60.  There 
were  94  present  in  January  1908,  in  the  central  and  45  in  the 
Hindu  school. 

The  cost  of  these  schools  in  Rs.  800,  all  of  which  is  paid  by 
the  Mission. 

The  lady  superintendents  are  fairly  well  satisfied  as  to  the 
work  of  their  staff.  In  reply  to  questions,  the  missionary  superin- 
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ten  dents  said,  as  to  religiotts  instruction  all  pupils  learn  the  cate- 
chism and  all  are  taught  the  Sunday  School  lesson  for  the  week. 
They  attempt  a graded  course  of  scripture  lessons,  beginning  with  Old 
Testament  stories  ; they  end  with  the  New  Testament.  The  Bible 
teaching  is  inspected  by  the  superintendents.  As  to  the  importance 
of  these  schools,  they  said,  “They  open  up  the  best  way  to  reach 
the  girls,  and  for  most  of  them  the  school  is  the  only  way. 
Through  the  schools,  they  are  able  to  reach  the  homes  of  the  girls^ 

Every  Monday  morning  there  is  a meeting  for  conference  and 
prayer,  at  which  all  the  Bible  women  and  teachers  are  present. 
At  this  conference,  there  is  always  a Bible  lesson  for  Scripture 
help. 

The  oirls  in  the  schools  are  encouraged  to  come  to  the  lady 
missionaries’  house  and  they  in  turn  visit  in  the  houses  of  the 
girls. 

As  to  centralization  of  the  schools,  the  ladies  claim  that 
centralization  secures  better  discipline,  better  teaching  and  that  the 
evangelistic  influence  is  better. 

Zanana  Teaching. 

One  zanana  teacher  is  employed.  Mrs.  Jackson,  who  has 
pupils  is  30  homes,  but  who  visits  many  homes  occasionally  to 
keep  in  touch  with  old  pupils.  The  pupils  are  taught  the  Bible, 
the  Catechism,  and  some  commit  to  memory  portion^  of  the  Psalms 
or  verses  of  IScripture.  No  systematic  course  of  teaching  is  practi- 
cable. The  great  object  is  the  holding  up  Christ  before  the  women 
and  the  teaching  of  His  word.  A few  of  the  women  read  portions 
of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

As  to  whether  any  of  the  Jalandher  Christian  women  under- 
take a voluntary  work  for  Christ,  the  ladies  were  unable  to  give 
any  definite  information.  They  knew  that  some  loaned  or  distri- 
buted good  books  gratis. 

Evangelistic  work  in  Jalandher  City  and  District. 

Chapel  and  Bazar  Breaching.  The  missionary  force  em- 
ployed definitely  in  Evangelistic  work  is  as  follows  : — 

Rev,  C B.  Newton,  D.  D.,  Mr.  John  C.  Newton,  Mr.  Khazan 
Singh,  licentiate,  Mr.  Jamal-ud-Din  licentate  at  Kapurthala,  and 
Mr.  Buta  Singh,  licentiate,  at  Kartapur,  and  Scripture  Reader 
Mahtab  in  village  work. 

The  best  hours  in  the  day  to  reach  the  people  of  the  city  are 
either  the  morning  at  the  civil  court,  where  an  opportunity  may 
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be  found  to  address  the  people  who  are  waiting  ; or  in  the  evening 
at  the  Reading  Room,  where  the  boys  just  out  of  school  and  the 
villagers  may  be  easily  persuaded  to  listen  to  the  preachers.  There 
is  preaching  in  the  city  daily  in  the  evening,  except  when  the 
preachers  are  all  in  the  district.  On  Sunday  all  are  engaged  in 
preaching  to  the  poor,  who  gather  in  the  compound,  or  in  the 
Sunday  school  held  in  the  Boys’  High  School  building.  The  ladies 
and  their  Indian  helpers  are  busy  on  the  Sabbath  teaching  in  the 
city  girls’  Sunday  Schools. 

The  method’ adopted  at  Jalandhar  to  interest  the  people  in 
the  preaching,  is  to  begin  speaking  in  a conversational  tone  and 
manner,  showing  an  interest  in  the  people  and  their  life  and 
aspirations.  Passing  on  mention  is  made  of  similar  conditions  in 
Christian  countries.  This  leads  on  to  make  mention  of  the  influence 
of  the  Gospel  in  these  lands.  This  leads  the  people  to  lend  their 
sympathy,  and  practically  no  opposition  follows.  Of  course,  there 
are  men  in  every  andience’who  are  ready  to  object  and  to  interrupt 
your  discourse.  Tact  in  needed  to  evade  or  silence  these. 

Dr.  Newton  has  great  confidence  in  Bazar  preaching.  It  is 
endorsed  by  Scripture  and  apostolic  example.  It  is  always  a 
testimony  to  the  claims  of  the  Gospel  upon  sinful  men,  and  some- 
times leads  men  to  accept  of  Christ  as  their  Saviour.  Dr.  Newton 
illustrates  his  point  by  two  instances  in  his  own  experience.  A 
Maul  vie  argued  with  Dr.  Ne\^ton.  He  was  accompanied  by  a 
pupil,  who  thought  his  master  (the  maulvie)  had  won  the  debate, 
and  who  forthwith  got  a New  Testament  to  enable  him  to  over- 
throw the  missionaries.  The  result  was  that  the  reading  of  the 
New  Testament  led  the  student  to  Christ.  He  was  baptised  soon 
after  by  a Church  missionary.  Another  instance:  A mullah  at- 
tacked the  missionary  in  the  Bazar.  Said  the  missionary.  Have 
you  ever  read  the  New  Testament  ? The  mullah  answered,  No. 
The  missionary  said,  then,  go  and  read  it  He  did  so  and  was 
converted.  This  man  is  now  one  of  our  licentiate  preachers. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  musical  instruments,  Dr.  Newton  said 
that  he  used  to  play  the  violin  as  an  accompaniment  but  has  long 
.since  given  it  up.  He  says  the  Indian  preachers  use  native  instru- 
ments with  good  results. 

As  to  the  classes  reached  by  street  preaching  Dr.  Newton 
says,  they  reach  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  To  reach  the 
lowest  classes  one  must  go  to  their  quarters. 

To  make  chapel  preaching  a real  success.  Dr.  Newton  says 
w^e  should  have  a good  hall  on  a prominent  corner  in  the  city  and 
then  have  good  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 
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Village  Preaching. 

The  methods  o£  travel  in  the  Jalandher  District  have  been 
various,  but  Dr.  Newton  uses  a bicycle.  For  short  distances  he 
walks. 

There  are  1813  villages  in  the  Jalandhar  District,  o£  which 
1053  are  in  the  station  district.  There  are  30  villages  in  which  there 
are  Christian  converts.  There  is  no  specially  organized  plan  of 
visiting  these  villages,  but  the  work  is  carried  on  from  the  villages 
where  Christians  live.  These  are  visited  in  turns.  The  missionary 
visits  these  villages  at  least  once  a year  and  some  of  then  oftener. 
The  Indian  helpers  visit  them  more  frequently. 

The  following  towns  are  occupied  as  central  points:  Kartarpur, 
Kalam,  Nakodar  and  Kapurthala.  Indian  preachers  are  resident 
in  all  of  these,  except  Nakodar.  The  young  man  stationed  there 
is  a student  at  Saharanpur  at  present  He  spends  his  vacations 
there. 

There  have  been  648  baptisms  in  these  villages,  but  what  with 
the  plague,  which  has  carried  off  many,  and  emigration,  it  is  prob- 
ably fair  to  say  there  are  300  Christians  now  present  in  these 
villages.  To  instruct  these  ignorant  villagers,  the  missionaries 
depend  upon  frequent  personal  visits,  preaching  services,  where 
possible,  and  teaching.  Schools  have  been  started  many  times,  but 
the  people  would  not  patronise  them,  and  they  had  to  be  given 
up.  At  Kartarpur  Munshi  Buta  Singh  has  a night  school.  There 
is  a Christian  teacher  there. 

At  the  central  stations  there  are  stated  periods  for  worship,  but 
not  in  the  villages.  No  Churches  have  been  organised  outside  of 
Jalandhar.  The  village  people  rarely  come  to  this  church.  Their 
excuse  is  that  they  cannot  dress  sufficiently  well  ; or  that  they 
have  to  work. 

Only  one  or  two  men  undertake  to  do  any  voluntary  work. 
The  religious  interest  is  confined  to  the  Chuhra  population.  The 
developement  of  interest  in  Christianity  is  along  the  lines  of  re- 
lationship. 

The  effect  of  conversion  is  very  marked  in  some  cases,  but 
many  lapse  into  heathen  ways.  Among  the  people  in  this  district 
idolatry  seems  to  be  as  strong  as  ever. 

Dr.  Newton  thinks  the  best  way  to  begin  evangelistic  work 
in  village  community  is  to  place  good  men  in  central  villages  and 
then  for  him  and  his  workers  to  visit  and  preach  in  surrounding 
villages. 

No  Bible  classes  or  Summer  schools  are  held  in  this  district, 
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As  to  the  education  of  low  caste  Christian  boys,  Dr.  Xewton's 
plan  is  to  select  promising  boys  send  them  to  the  Khanna 
Training  School.  There  are  now  10  boys  in  that  school  and  there 
is  good  hope  that  from  among  these  some  valuable  workers  will  be 
secured. 

There  are  no  Sunday  schools  in  the  district  unless  there  be 
one  at  Kapurthala. 

The  evangelists  and  workers  in  this  district  are  faithful  and 
fairly  efficient. 

Personal  Work. 

Personal  address  to  individuals  is  practicable  where  boys 
from  the  school  pay  a visit,  or  when  people  from  the  district  call 
upon  the  missionary.  Mr.  John  C.  Newton  does  a good  deal  in 
this  way.  Indian  Christians  do  some  work  in  a private  way,  or  in 
the  Sunday  school  in  Jalandhar. 

L iter  a tu  re — D istrib  it  tio  n . 

There  is  no  book  shop  in  the  city,  but  there  is  a reading  room. 
Mr.  John  C.  Newton  has  a supply  of  books  nnd  tracts  at  his 
rooms.  He  carries  a stock  of  books  to  the  court  house  and  sells  to 
the  people  who  are  waiting  the  call  of  the  court.  The  sales  are 
usually  of  cheap  tracts  and  booklets.  Last  year  the  sales  amounted 
to  oli  copies  of  the  Scriptures  and  portions,  and  1,158  tracts  and 
booklets  ; in  all  1672  volumes.  The  most  saleable  books  were: 
“ Duty  to  a Wife,”  “Life  of  Garfield,”  and  in  the  vernacular  the 
the  Guru  Pariksha  (Teacher  Tested)  and  Jaisi  Kami  waisi  Bharni  ’ 
(As  the  Deed  so  the  Reward.) 

The  Indian  Church. 

The  pastor  of  the  Memorial  (Jiurch  at  Jalandhar  is  the 
Rev.  Ralla  Ram  There  are  two  elders  : Mr.  William  Golak  Nath 
and  Mr.  Jacob  Basten.  Mr.  Basten  has  just  moved  to  Lahore. 
There  are  65  communicants,  and  61  adherents  making  a com- 
munity of  129. 

This  does  not  include  any  of  the  village  Christians  whose 
homes  are  distant.  Most  of  the  membership  was  born  into  the 
Church — their  parents  being  (.'hristians.  Three  households  are 
descendants  from  Moslem  parents.  Two  families  were  of  Sikh 
origin.  The  remainder  being  of  Hindu  origin. 

The  Church  receives  no  help  from  the  Mission.  Thirty  rupees 
are  paid  from  the  Presbyterial  Home  Mission  towards  the  salary 
of  the  pastor. 
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The  pastor’s  testimony  to  the  spiritual  condition  o£  the  Church 
Is  that  it  is  o’ood  ; as  evidenced  by  the  regular  attendance  at  both 
church  services  and  the  Sunday  school.  The  contributions  are 
liberal.  There  is  a Dorcas  Society  which  a helpful  institution. 

Of  the  membership  seven  men  and  three  women  are  in  Mis- 
sion employ. 

There  were  no  additions  to  the  Church  last  year.  There  is  no 
Y.M.C  A.,  or  Y.P.S  C.E.  in  the  Church.  The  Women’s  Presby- 
terial  I^ociety  works  for  the  Home  Mission  cause.  There  is  a 
Sunday  school  in  the  Church,  and  in  the  non-Christian  schools 
there  are  two  Sunday  schools — one  for  boys  and  the  other  for 
oirls.  In  the  Christian  Sunday  school,  there  are  3 teachers  and 
20  scholars. 

The  collections  in  the  Church  all  go  into  a common  fund,  and 
from  this  is  appropriations  are  made  to  various  causes  by  the 
elders. 

General  Questions  Answered. 

Are y OIL  doing  too  much  edtLcational  xsoork  f 

Answered  by  Fred.  J.  Newton  ; “ No,  but  we  are  in  need  of 
better  equipment.” 

Shonld  misnonary  superintendents  spend  much  time  in  school? 

Answered,  Yes  they  should  make  the  best  of  the  school, 
but  they  shonld  avoid  the  detail  ivork,  which  must  be  done  out 
of  school  hours,  e.  g.  reading  examination  papers,  correcting 
essays.  All  this  should  be  done  by  the  masters. 

NOTES  ON  THE  JALANDHAR  STATION  WORK. 

The  earliest  effort  of  the  missionaries  to  expand  the  work  of 
the  Mission  by  sending  out  native  evangelists  was  undertaken  by 
the  missionaries  at  the  Lodiana  Station,  when  they  sent  Messrs 
Golak  Nath  and  John  Lewis  to  establish  the  work  at  Jalandhar. 

The  three  fold  work  at  every  station  was,  education,  preaching  and 
tract  and  Scripture  circulation.  Naturally  the  work  at  Jalandhar  as- 
sumed the  character  of  that  of  the  parent  station.  The  school  was  the 
chief  institution,  and  ever  since  hundreds  of  boys  have  been  tauopt 
in  this  the  first  school,  established  within  what  was known  as 
the  Punjab.  For  two  or  three  decades  this  was  the  only  school  in 
the  town  and  district,  and  here  came  all  classes,  Hindu,  Sikh, 
Moslem,  and  Christian. 

The  Jalandhar  Mission  school  still  occupies  a prominent  place 
in  the  city  and  in  the  educational  system  of  schools  in  the  Province. 
As  a*  missionary  institution  it  is  wanting  ; — 
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(1)  In  Christian  teachers,  Yvlth  Arya  and  fslainia  schools 
as  rivals,  whose  entire  staff  is  Anti-Christian,  how  weak  indeed 
must  be  the  influence  of  a school  with  all  but  four  teachers  Hindus 
and  Muhammadans.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  substitute  Christians 
for  non-Christians  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

(2)  The  need  of  Christian  text  books  and  a graded  system 
of  Bible  instrnction.  Special  certificates  and  prizes  should  be 
given  to  boys  successful  in  Bible  examination. 

(3)  There  is  need  of  better  equip?7ient.  The  school  house 
needs  to  be  remedied — Tt  should  be  kept  clean  both  inside  and 
outside 

(4)  A series  of  lectures  might  be  introduced  to  advantage 
on  temperance,  purity,  character,  true  manhood,  female  educa- 
tion, true  patriotism,  religion,  (fcc.,&c. 

As  to  the  girls’  schools  and  the  work  in  the  zananas,  your 
visitor  thinks  the  schools  should  be  consolidated  with  a central 
school  which  might  teach  as  far  as  the  Middle  School.  The  zanana 
work  should  be  done  from  the  schools  to  the  families  who  patron- 
ize the  schools.  The  more  distant  school  under  a Hindu  mistress 
should  be  placed  in  Christian  hands.  The  day  for  Hindu  and 
Moslem  schools  under  a Christian  superintendence  and  supported 
by  Christian  money  is  past.  ACith  150  or  200  Christian  women 
and  children  in  the  district,  more  .should  be  done  to  train  them  for, 
C’hristian  womanhood  and  Christian  work. 

One  of  the  ladies  at  Jalandhar  might  superintend  the  women.s’ 
work  in  the  city,  while  the  other  with  one  or  two  Indian  women 
helpers  could  work  up  the  district,  oversee  the  work  of  the  wives 
of  the  Indian  catechi.sts,  and  carry  on  schools  for  the  training  of 
women  and  children. 

The  evangelistic  work  in  the  district  has  assumed  wide  pro- 
portions under  the  energtic  and  tireless  efforts  of  Dr.  C.  B Newton, 
At  least  300  Christians  are  now  scattered  throughout  the  district, 
living  in  30  villages.  The  needs  of  this  work  are,  (1)  A larger 
number  of  helpers  suited  to  influence  the  low  caste  population 
There  are  only  three  men  outside  Jalandher,  and  two  of  these  are 
stationed  in  the  Kapurthala  State — one  at  Kapurthala  and  the 
other  at  Kartarpur.  Mahtab  seems  to  be  Dr.  Newton’s  only 
assistant. 

(2)  The  next  great  need  is  organization  of  worshipping  as- 
semblies or  congregations  at  various  points  in  the  district.  At 
present  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 

(3)  There  ought  to  be  some  scheme  for  the  teaching  of  the 
Christian  men  and  boys  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and,  if  possible. 


some  of  the  women  also.  What  has  been  done  in  the  Rupar  and 
Jagraou  districts  and  the  Hoshyarpur  district  ought  to  be  possible 
here. 

To  accomplish  this  work  there  should  be  a stronger  missionary 
force  at  Jalandhar.  Until  such  additional  help  can  be  given,  it 
would  be  w^ell  to  set  Mr.  Fred  J.  Newton  free  from  the  schools 
altogether,  and  let  Dr.  0.  B.  NewTon  have  the  headship  of  the 
school,  with  the  new  head  master  to  run  the  schools.  This  change 
is  suggested  in  the  interest  of  the  300  Christians  in  the  villages 
and  the  needs  of  village  evangelization. 
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LAHORE  STATION. 

Occupied  {1S49.) 

Lahore  is  the  capital  o£  the  Panjab  and  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient cities  in  North  India.  Daring  the  Muhammadan  regime  in 
India,  it  occupied  a very  prominent  place.  In  the  reign  of  the  great 
Mogul  it  was  reckoned  one  of  the  capital  cities  of  the  Empire. 
Plpon  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Sikhs,  Lahore  be- 
came the  cajiital.  At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Presby- 
terian Mission  in  1834,  the  great  Rajah  Runjeet  Singh  reigned  as 
supreme  ruler  over  the  Punjab. 

Immediately  upon  the  conquest  of  the  Punjab  in  1848,  Rev 
John  Newton  and  the  Rev.  Charles  W.  Forman  were  sent  from 
Ludhiana  to  found  the  Mission  in  Lahore.  This  work  was  begun 
in  1849. 

The  area  of  the  Lahore  station,  including  the  city  and  the 
three  Tehsils  in  the  District  occupied  be  the  Mission  Station,  is 
1978  square  miles.  The  population  of  this  district  is  870,419,  in 
eluding  the  city,  which  has  186,000  inhabitants.  Of  this  popula- 
tion 538,400  are  Moslems,  214,800  Hindus,  and  112,119  Sikhs.  The 
Christian  population  numbers  about  5,100,  of  which  4,300  are 
Europeans  and  Eurasians.  Indian  Christians  number  800  (in  1901). 
They  are  more  now. 

The  Missions,  at  present  established  in  this  city  and  District 
besides  the  Punjab  Mission  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Church- 
U.  S.  A.,  are  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  American  Metho, 
dist  Episcopal  Mission,  The  Zanana  Bible  and  Medical  Mission, 
and  the  Faith  Mission. 

The  Mission  compound,  comprising  about  20  acres,  is  situat- 
ed on  the  east  side  of  the  city  and  about  a quarter-mile  from  the 
walled  city.  Here  are  four  dwelling  houses,  besides  several 
houses  occupied  by  the  Indian  pastor  and  the  Indian  evangelits 
and  teachers.  Here  too,  is  the  Newton  Memorial  Church,  and  the 
Lady  Kinnaird  Girls  School,  and  Z.  B.  M.  Zanana  House. 

In  the  city  is  the  Rang  Mahal,  in  which  the  high  school  for  boys 
is  domiciled.  This  is  an  old  palace  which  was  given  free  of  rent 
to  the  Mission  for  the  school,  and  is  to  be  used  for  this  purpose 
only.  Near  the  city  gate  on  the  east  side  is  the  dispensary  for  women 
and  children.  On  the  south  side  of  the  city  is  located  the  Forman 
Christian  College  and  campus,  including  the  College  building. 
Boarding  houses.  President’s  house,  Newton  Hall,  and  a professors 
house  stand  on  a separate  compound.  There  are  also  two  preach- 


ing  chapels  at  the  Lohari  and  Delhi  Gates.  Every  form  of  mis- 
sionary work  is  being  carried  on  at  Lahore:  educational,  evangelis- 
tic, medical  and  literary.  We  will  take  these  in  their  order. 


Educational  Work. 


I Schools  for  Noii~Christian  Boys:  (1)  The  Rang  Mahal 
High  School^  of  which  the  Rev  W.  J.  Clark  M . A.,  is  superintendent. 
The  following  is  the  staff:  Mr.  E.  Schroder,  headmaster,  Mr.  P.  M. 
Lai,  B.  A.,  S.  Basant  Singh,  I.  W.  (Cyprian,  L.  Ram  Sarn  Das,  L. 
Ram  Saran  Pass,  If,  P.  Gujar  Mai,  L.  Puran  Chand,  P.  Mohun 
Lai,  M.  Charag-ud-Din,  L.  Bal  Mukand,  L.  Ram  Chand,  L. 
( hurangi  Lai,  M.  Abdul  Karim,  M.  Allah  Din,  P Lachmi  Karain, 
P.  Bihari  Lall,  L.  Narsing  Das,  S.  Lai  Singh,  Lala  Ralliya  Ram, 
I\l.  Jainal-ud-Din,  M.  Khurshid  Alam,  P.  Arjan  Das,  M.  Wazir 
Beg,  P.  Biru  Pandha,  S.  Wazir  Singh,  M.  Ghulam  Hussain,  Mr 
Muhammad  Yusuf.  Mr.  Sultan  Ahmad,  L.  Amrik  Rai,  Of  these 30 
only  5 are  Christians  including  a Christian  Bible  teacher  who 
instructs  the  Primary  Department  in  Scripture  knowledge  : Mr. 
D.  L David. 

The'  total  attendance  in  this  school  last  years  was  653.  The 
present  roll  shows  an  attendance  of  747.  This  gain  of  84  was  duo 
to  110  pupils  having  been  promoted  from  the  Branch  Schools  and 
the  addition  of  14  from  the  outside.  Forty  pupils  left  the  school 
thus  leaving  net  gain  of  84.  There  is  a hostel  in  connection 
with  this  school  with  a Hindu  master  in  charge.  There  are  only 
12  Christian  pupils  in  this  school. 


The  annual  cost  of  the  Rang  ]\lahal  high  school  and  its 
four  Branches  in  1907  was  Rs.  18,539.  The  sources  of  income 
were  as  follows. 


Fees  and  Fines 
Grants-in  aid 
Rents 

Mission  ... 


Rs. 

n 

?5 


7649 

7520 

2962 

408 


Total  Rs.  18539. 

The  net  cost  to  the  Board  was  Rs.  408.  In  addition  to  this 
, there  was  considerable  expense  in  the  way  of  repairs  on  buildings. 

For  the  Inspector’s  remarks,  see  Appendix  YII. 

Teachers  are  generally  poorly  paid  and,  with  the  many  op- 
portunities for  better  and  more  lucrative  employment,  there  is 
a constant  changing  of  masters,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  secure 
whole-hearted  service.  The  masters  seem  to  be  satisfactory  as  to 
character  and  Avork,  but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  few 


are  Christian.  The  few  Christian  men  are  of  good  character  and 
faithful. 

There  is  no  daily  assembly  of  the  classes  for  prayer,  but  a full 
period  each  day  is  given  to  Scripture  teaching  in  the  Primary 
Department.  In  the  upper  classes  the  young  men  receive  instruc- 
tion on  alternate  days.  On  Sundays,  there  is  Sunday  school  with 
a voluntary  attendance  of  about  one  third  of  the  boys  on  the  roll. 
There  is  no  graded  system  of  Bible  studv.  Two  or  three  classes 
are  taught  the  subjects  assigned  for  the  Lake  Memorial  Scripture 
Examination.  As  in  so  many  Mission  schools,  there  is  no  attempt 
made  to  establish  a fixed  course. 

There  being  so  few  Christian  masters,  there  is  no  one  available 
to  act  as  inspector  of  Bible  classes. 

The  great  evanorelis'ic  influence  of  this  school  is  to  be 
sought,  (1)  In  the  fact  that  some  800  families  are  thus  kept  in 
touch  with  the  Christian  influence  of  the  school  through  the  boys 
who  attend  school  ; (2)  Some  hundreds  oE  young  men  are  being 
taught  the  spiritual  and  moral  lessons  of  the  Bible  during  every 
school  day  in  the  year;  (3),  Besides  this  there  are  always  some 
boys  confessedly  interested  in  the  way  of  salvation  through  Christ. 
One  boy  was  baptized  last  year  and  another  boy  was  beaten  by  an 
uncle  until  an  arm  was  broken,  because  he  refused  to  spit  on  the 
Bible.  This  boy  has  disappeared. 

Every  Sunday  a Bible  class  is  held  for  the  teachers,  who  are 
non-Christians.  The  boys  are  encouraged  to  call  on  the  Principal 
and  Head  master. 

The  hostel  arrangements  are  satisfactory  from  the  standpoint 
of  a mere  Boarding  House,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  a Christian 
hostel  this  one  is  not  well  managed.  There  is  no  Christian  influ- 
ence there,  whereas  there  should  be  an  exemplary  Christian  in 
charge,  who  would  be  able  to  help  the  students  in  various  ways, 
and  by  word  and  example  point  them  to  the  source  of  life  and 
wisdom.  The  head  master,  Mr.  Schroder,  feels  this  to  be  true  and 
would  like  to  have  the  hostel  near  his  own  house,  but  at  present  it 
is  not  practicable  to  have  it  so. 

In  the  Rang  Mahal  there  is  a teachers’  association  and  a liter- 
ary society.  Occasionally  meetings  of  a popular  nature  are  held 
in  the  interest  of  temperance.  Arrangement  has  been  made  for' 
occasional  lectures  by  college  professors  and  students. 

Among  other  religious  influences,  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  Readers  published  by  the  Christian  Literature  Society. 

In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  best  that  all  teach- 
ing of  the  Bible  should  be  done  by  the  staff,  or  by  specially  ap- 
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pointed  Bible  teachers,  Mr.  Clark  replied  that  in  their  experience 
it  is  best  to  commit  the  religious  teaching  in  the  secondary  and 
higher  classes  to  the  Christian  members  of  the  staff,  while  in  the 
Primary  Department  the  work  may  be  done  by  Bible  teachers. 

There  are  four  Branch  Schools  conncected  with  the  Rang 
IMahal  high  school : (1)  The  Chaunk  Jhanda  school,  with  142  boys 
on  the  roll,  in  which  there  are  four  teachers.  Ram  Chand,  Karm 
Chand,  Husain  Bakhsh  and  Wali  Ullah  ( a Christian).  The 
school  house  here  is  owned  by  the  Mission. 

(2) .  The  Hira  Ma7idi  school,  with  72  boys  and  3 teachers: 
Ganeshi  Lai,  Mul  Chand,  and  Din  Muhammad.  Of  these  Mul 
Chand  is  a Christian.  The  building  belongs  to  the  Mission. 

(3)  The  Kotwali  School,  with  156  boys  and  four  teachers: 
Sundar  Dass,  Basant  Ram,  Barkat  Ram  and  Chirag-ud-Din.  There 
is  no  Christian  teacher  in  this  school.  The  building  is  rented. 

(4)  The  Wachhowali  School,  with  92  boys  and  3 teachers : 
Mulk  Raj,  Muhammad  Kamil  and  Ram  Lai.  The  last  named  tea- 
cher is  a Christian.  The  building  is  rented. 

The  total  attendance  in  these  four  schools  is  4G2.  The  ad- 
vantage of  these  Branches  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  110  boys 
were  promoted  from  these  branch  schools  to  the  high  school  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  They  are  feeders  to  the  main  school. 
Two  thirds  of  the  boys  entering  the  upper  primary  classes  in  the, 
main  school  come  from  the  branch  schools  and  there  would  be 
comparatively  few  boys  in  the  Middle  Department,  if  there  were 
no  branch  schools. 

The  income  from  fees  has  been  recently  reduced  by  the 
Government. 

The  Rang  Mahal  school  and  its  Branches,  with  1200  scholars 
in  at  tan  dance,  has  a unique  position,  in  being  the  only  schools 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.  All  other  schools  are  either  outside, 
or  soon  to  move  outside  the  walls.  The  school  has  the  opportunity 
of  working  in  a way  similar  to  the  settlement  work  of  western 
lands.  The  maintainance  of  this  system  keeps  the  Mission  in  the 
closest  possible  touch  with  the  people  in  the  city.  They  can  reach 
a class  of  boys  which  would  not  otherwise  be  reached.  The  schools 
are  valued  by  the  parents  because  of  the  moral  teaching  their  boys 
get  here.  Cheaper  teaching  can  be  obtained  in  other  schools,  but 
people  are  willing  to  pay  for  moral  training. 

Mr.  Schroder  urges  the  employment  of  a man  of  good  character 
and  a good  education,  possessing  a personality  capable  of  influenc- 
ing the  boys,  who  would  give  his  whole  time  to  evangelistic  work 
in  the  schools. 
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The  Forman  Christian  College. 

This  College  was  founded  in  1865,  in  connection  with  the 
Rang  Mahal  high  school,  of  which  Dr.  Charles  W.  Foreman  was 
principal.  The  Rev.  Alexander  Henry  was  called  from  Ludhiana 
to  become  the  principal  of  the  college,  but  in  1869  fell  a victim  to 
cholera.  Owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  Mission  force,  the  college 
was  suspended  for  sixteen  years.  In  1885,  it  was  reopened,  and  has 
continued  to  progress  ever  since.  It  now  stands  as  a first  grade 
college  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Punjab  University. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  R.  Ewing,  D.  D.,  was  called  to  be  principal 
in  1889.  He  was  in  America  at  the  time  of  the  inspection  here- 
in recorded,  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Griswold,  D.  D.,  being  principal,  with 
Rev.  D.  J.  Fleming  vice  principal. 

The  staff  consists  of  14  professors,  seven  Americans  and  seven 
Indians,  as  follows  : Rev.  J.  C R.  Ewing,  D.  D.,  L.  L.  D.  princi- 
pal (on  furlough).  Rev.  H.  D.  Griswold,  Ph.  D.,  Rev.  D.  J. 
Fleming,  M.  A.,  M.  Sc.,  Rev.  R.  H.  Carter,  M.  A.,  Rev.  H.  A. 
Whitlock,  B.  A.,  Mr.  C.  H.  Rice,  B.  A.,  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Orbison 
M.  D.,  (on  furlough).  Professors  Siraj-ud-Din,  B.  A.,  M.  C. 
Mukerjee,  B.  A.,  L.  L.  B.,  P.  Samuels  Esq.,  B.  Sc.,  Babu  Surendra 
Nath  Das  Gupta  M.  A.,  Pundit  Vansidhar  Shashtri,  Maulvi 
Muhammad  Hussain  and  Maulvi  Muhammad  Baqir. 

The  total  attendance  in  1907 — 8 was  410,  of  whom  201  were  Hin- 
dus, 141  Muhammadans,  29  Christians,  27  Sikhs  and  three  others. 
The  attendance  this  year  was  .366.  There  are  three  Boarding 
houses  or  hostels  for  the  accommodation  of  the  students.  These 
are  known  as  Newton  Hall,  Kennedy  Hall  and  Section  *‘A”.  Newton 
Hall  is  an  immense  building,  built  after  the  Moorish  style  of  archi- 
tecture around  a square  courtyard,  with  a well  in  the  centre,  the 
verandas  below  and  above  fronting  into  the  courtyard.  Suites  of 
rooms  open  onto  the  verandas,  providing  most  comfortable  quarters 
for  160  students.  Arrangements  for  cooking,  washing,  &c.,  are 
made  in  accord  with  Indian  custom. 

Kennedy  Hall  is  a building  near  the  college  erected  bj^  the 
generosity  of  Miss  Kennedy  of  New  York,  and  provides  for  the 
Christian  students  attending  college. 

Section  “A”,  provides  for  non-Christian  students  only.  There 
are  230  young  men  living  in  these  hostels.  One  of  the  profes- 
sors lives  next  door  to  Newton  Hall  and  is  in  close  touch  with  its 
inmates.  Another  professor  lives  in  Kennedy  Hall,  in  order  to 
be  near  the  Christian  young  men  housed  there. 

Of  the  14  professors,  ten  are  Christians.  There  are  29  Chris* 
tian  young  men  in  college,  as  students. 


The  cost  of  the  college,  including-  the  salaries  of  the  mission- 
ries  last  year  was  Rs.  51,139.  The  sources  of  income  are:  (a)  Fees, 
Rs  25,677 — Government  Grants  Rs.  5400 — the  balance  of  Rs. 
20,062  cames  from  the  Mission  in  the  form  of  salaries  of  misssionary 
staff. 

The  Inspector’s  report  is  given  in  Appendix  VIII. 

The  principal  Dr.  Griswold,  in  answer  to  questions  volunteered 
the  following  information: 

1.  The  instructors  are  generally  efficient  and  satisfactory  as 
to  character.  English  speaking  professors  are  wanted  for  Arabic 
and  Persian.  ]\Iore  specialists  are  wanted,  so  that  each  subject 
should  have  a European  professor. 

2.  As  to  ways  and  means  for  building  up  character  in  the 
young  men  in  college,  there  is  a devotional  period  every  day  when 
the  whole  college  is  assembled  in  the  main  hall  ; the  Bible  is  read 
and  a brief  address  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minntes  in  length  is 
given  by  the  principal  or  professor  in  charge,  followed  by  prayer. 
Often  times  distinguished  persons  from  the  outside,  travellers,  visit- 
ors or  missionaries  are  asked/to  address  the  students.  Then  there 
is  a half  hour  of  Bible  study  five  times  a week.  These  classes  are 
taught  by  the  (fiiristian  professors.  The  subjects  taught  are  in  a 
rough  and  ready  way  graded.  They  begin  with  the  Gospels  setting 
forth  the  life  of  Christ  Later  on,  the  Epistles  are  taken  up.  Not 
many  lessons  are  taken  from  the  Old  Testament.  There  is  liberty 
for  individual  teachers  to  specialize  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 

3.  As  to  the  evangelistic  inportance  of  the  Christan  college, 
the  Principal  said  in  brief  that  the  college  is  a place  where  Chris- 
tian testimony  is  borne  by  Christian  teaching  before  the  people  of 
the  Punjab.  Here  too,  are  born  the  leaders  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity : to  wit,  our  pastors,  evangelists,  and  head  masters,  &c. 
Here  too,  Christian  young  men  can  get  an  education  under  (fiiris- 
tian  influences,  some  of  wffiom  are  led  into  the  ministry.  A few 
of  the  students  take  part  in  evangelistic  work. 

The  college  publishes  a monthly  magazine.  Through  this 
medium  an  effort  is  made  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  alumni — a copy 
of  the  magazine  being  sent  to  each  one  through  the  post. 

The  new  college  hall  provides  a place  well  suited  for  Chris- 
tian lecturers.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  secure  periodical  lectures. 

The  results  of  the  college  work  as  seen  in  the  Christian  men 
educated  here  alone  justify  the  labour  and  expense.  But  to  this 
must  be  adde  1 the  changed  lives  of  some  non-Christians  and  the 
general  moral  and  intellectual  uplift  as  seen  in  the  lives  of  the 
alumni. 
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Non-Christian  Girls'  Schools. 

Miss  M.  J.  D.  MacDonald  in  charge.  There  are  two  schools, 
one  for  Moslem  and  the  other  for  Hindu  girls. 

The  staff  in  the  Hindu  school  ; Mrs.  Isa  Charan  and  eic-lit 
teachers. 

The  staff  in  the  Moslem  school;  Mrs.  John  Humphrey  and  four 
teachers. 

The  total  attendance  in  the  Hindu  school  last  year  was  200, 
w’ith  an  average  attendance  of  100.  In  the  Moslem  school  the 
total  number  on  the  roll  was  90,  with  an  average  attendance  of  70. 

The  total  cost  of  these  two  schools  is  Rs.  700.  The  sources 
of  income  are;  (a)  Grant-in-aid  Rs  360,  (Z>)  Mission  funds  Rs.  310. 

For  the  Inspectress’  ; last  report  see  Appendix  IX. 

These  schools  are  organized  as  Primary  schools  according  to 
the  requirement  of  Government  aided  schools.  The  religious  in- 
fluences in  the  schools  are  as  follows;  Opening  exercises  every  day, 
with  the  singing  of  bhajans  in  the  Hindu  Department.  Bible  stories 
are  told  by  the  Christian  teacher.  Miss  MacDonald  has  a Bible 
class  for  the  little  girls.  They  are  made  to  commit  verses  of  Scrip- 
ture. In  the  Moslem  school,  there  is  a Bible  class  also. 

There  is  no  systematic  or  graded  course  of  instruction  in  Bible 
knowledge.  The  superintendent  inspects  tlie  work  of  the  Bible 
teaehers. 

The  schools  are  exceedingly  important  as  pioneers  in  the  work 
of  female  education.  They  are  also  a constant  testimony  to  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  among  the  women  of  this  great  city  and  exert  an 
undoubted  leavening  influence.  The  story  of  Badwanti  and  her 
mother  told  in  last  year’s  report  illustrates  this  point.  “Don’t  help 
us  by  giving  alms  to  the  Brahmas,”  said  the  mother  to  her  fellow 
teachers,  “but  pray  to  Christ.  He  can  help  and  He  is  the  only 
One  who  can.”  The  child  recovered;  When  the  mother  came  down 
with  the  same  dread  disease,  the  plague,  she  said  ; “I  am  not  going 
to  get  well,  but  I trust  in  Christ." 

The  lady  missionaries  and  Christian  teachers  try  to  gain  en- 
trance to  the  homes  of  their  pupils,  but  iheir  best  opportunitity 
for  personal  work  is  found  in  the  school  room. 

The  books  used  in  these  schools  are  in  some  cases  the  Govern- 
ment publications,  and  in  others  those  of  the  Religious  Book 
Society- 

Zanana  Work. 

This  work  is  done  at  present  by  Miss  MacDonald  alone.  She 


has  access  to  a number  o£  the  best  Moslem  families  in  the  city. 
They  represent  the  advanced  members  of  society  and  are  anx- 
ious to  learn  the  English  language.  Mrs.  Griswold,  who  has  gone 
home  on  furlough,  did  a good  work  in  this  direction.  Some  of  the 
Christian  women  undertake  this  kind  of  work  as  a voluntary 
service. 

Evangelistic  Work. 

Preachmg  to  7ion-Chrisiians, 

Four  missionaries  engage  in  this  work.  The  Indian  ordained 
preachers  are:  the  Rev.  G.  L Thakiir  Dass,  Catechist,  M.  Inayat 
Ullah,  with  helpers  Munshi  Gayan  Masih,  B Hiran  Ditta,  Lala 
Theodore  Sett  Lahna  Mai,  Hira  Khan,  Umra,  Laddu,  Sajawal, 
Wadhawa,  M.  Dutt,  and  Munshi  Nur-ud-Din. 

Chapel  Preaching,  There  are  two  chapels,  one  at  the  Lohari 
Gate  and  the  other  at  the  Delhi  Gate.  Preachmg  has  been  carried 
on  in  these  chapels  for  nearly  half  a century.  Occasional  services  in 
English  are  held  for  English  educated  Indians.  At  present  they 
are  opened  for  two  hours  from  sunset,  the  Delhi  Gate  chapel  is 
opened  three  days  in  the  week  but  the  Lohari  Gate  is  open  every 
day  except  Sunday,  when  the  preachers  are  all  engaged  in  other 
places. 

The  services  are  begun  by  singing,  during  which  many  men 
come  in  off  the  streets.  When  an  andience  has  been  assembled  the 
preaching  begins.  Two,  three  and  even  four  short  discourses  fol- 
low one  another.  Interruptions  and  debates  are  not  permitted. 

At  the  Lohari  chapel  the  preaching  is  usually  as  in  an  ordi- 
nary Church  service,  singing,  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  preaching 
and  a prayer  at  the  close.  Tracts  or  leaflets  are  distributed  at  the 
close  to  all  who  will  receive  them. 

The  experience  of  the  missionaries  at  Lahore  is  that  chapel 
preaching,  to  be  conducted  under  the  most  favourable  conditions, 
should  have  the  following  surroundings:  a comfortable  hall  or 
room,  good  lights,  good  music,  with  suitable  texts  on  the  w^alls. 
The  preaching  should  be  conducted  by  preachers  whose  language 
and  style  and  thought  will  command  the  attention  of  the  audience. 

In  the  chapels  the  hearers  are  often  from  among  the  better  class- 
es of  society,  students  and  clerks,  &c.,  but  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  are  usually  in  the  majority. 

The  opposing  influences  to  the  preaching  most  persistant  are 
the  antagonism  of  the  old  faiths,  Hindu,  Sikh,  and  Moslem.  Pa- 
rents and  friends  of  the  youth  are  ever  on  the  alert,  and  warn 
them  against  the  missionaries.  The  Arya  Samaj  is  organised  in  its 
opposition.  At  present  the  opposition  is  not  violent. 
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Village  Work. 

This  sphere  oE  work  is  at  present  under  the  direction  oE  Rev. 
G.  L.  Thakur  Dass.  The  District  is  composed  of  the  Sharakpur 
Tehsil  and  a portion  of  the  Lahore  Tehsil.  The  area  is  about  1200 
square  miles  comprising  340  villages  with  two  towns  outside  the 
city  of  Lahore.  The  rural  populations  is  about  700,000. 

The  district  is  somewhat  broken  and  difficult  to  traverse.  The 
best  means  of  travel  is  to  go  on  horseback.  The  workers,  how 
ever,  generally  go  on  foot,  the  distances  generally  being  so  short 
as  to  permit  of  a journey  to  and  from  any  village  in  a single 
day. 

Effort  is  being  made  to  systematise  the  work  of  visitation- 
During  the  last  year,  the  movement  in  some  villages  tow'ards 
Christianity  has  necesitated  a concentration  of  effort  upon  those 
villages  in  order  to  instruct  the  new  converts. 

The  present  plan  is  to  make  every  worker  responsible  for  a 
certain  number  of  villages.  He  is  expected  to  visit  the  villages, 
where  there  are  Christian  converts,  two  or  three  times  every 
week. 

The  centres  from  which  work  is  carried  on  are  Sharakpur, 
Khudpur,  Laddu,  Niaz  Beg,  and  Chak  AVarburton. 

The  following  towns  and  villages  have  Christians  inhabitants, 
and  are  special  centres  of  influence  : Lahore,  Kuimira,  Bhama, 
Ganjih,  Muzang,  Xiaz  Beg,  Shahpur,  Sharakpur,  Khudpur,  Nawan 
pur,  Bhaini,  jMahta,  Lidda,  Chak  AAbirburton.  These  Christian 
communities  are  visited  as  often  as  possible  A teacher  has  been 
employed  to  teach  both  adults  and  children  in  the  villages  of 
Bhaini  and  Sharakpur  to  read.  Illiterate  persons  are  taught  orally 
to  repeat  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  the 
Creed.  At  ChakAALarburton  there  is  a school  for  boys  and  girls. 
The  teacher  is  a ('hristian.  Several  of  the  pupils  have  learned  to 
read  and  to  sing  bhajans.  They  have  learned  to  repeat  Bible 
stories.  All  of  the  scholars  are  Christians.  On  Sundays  there  is 
a Sunday  school.  The  catechist  at  Sharakpur  holds  services  in  other 
places  also. 

A (Lurch  for  the  converts  in  the  city  of  Lahore  has  been  or- 
ganized at  Hira  Mandi,  a central  site,  and  all  village  converts  are 
identified  with  this  (flmrch,  which  is  called  the  second  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Lahore. 

The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  organizing  other  churches  is  the 
want  of  material  suitable  for  the  ruling  eldership. 

The  converts  in  both  the  city  and  in  the  villages  are  taught  to 
give  regularly  for  the  evangelistic  work  and  also  to  do  personal 
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work,  especially  in  converting  their  relatives.  Asked  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  conversion  of  the  low  castes  upon  the  higher  classes  in  the 
neighborhood,  Mr.  Thakur  Dass  said,  that  in  some  villages  the 
farmers,  especially  the  Sikhs,  opposed  the  work  fearing  they  would 
lose  the  help  of  the  converts  ; but  when  they  saw  the  Christians 
continuing  faithful  in  their  work  and  that  bad  men  became  good 
men,  they  changed  their  attitude  to  the  work  of  the  Christian 
evangelists.  It  is  true,  however,  that  while  there  are  a few  in- 
quirers among  the  Hindus  and  Muhammadans,  the  practical  inte- 
rest in  Christianity  is  confined  to  the  low  caste  popu'atiou.  The 
Sansies,  a criminal  tribe  under  Government  surveilance,  are  begin- 
ning to  show  an  interest  in  the  Christian  religion;  a few  of  them 
are  inquirers. 

As  to  the  visible  influence  of  Christian  teaching  upon  the 
converts,  Mr.  Thakur  Dass  testifies  to  a marked  improvement 
They  have  ceased  to  worship  idols,  they  seem  to  realize  their  need 
of  a better  life.  Some,  who  were  notorious  thieves,  are  now  honest 
men.  Gambling  and  drinking  are  generally  given  up.  Occasion- 
ally a Christian  convert  will  fall  into  the  temptation  to  take  part 
in  the  old  idolatrous  ceremonies  and  feasts. 

Mr  Thakur  Dass  works  out  his  ideals  as  to  how  village  evan- 
gelistic work  should  be  done  in  the  following  plan:  “We  visit  the 
village  "we  have  chosen  every  day,  call  on  the  people,  talk  with 
them  as  to  religion  and  preach  Christ.  When  any  are  interested, 
we  teach  them  and  put  all  possible  pressure  upon  them  to  confess 
their  faith.  When  they  are  baptised,  we  urge  them  to  work  for 
the  conversion  of  others.’’ 

As  yet  no  regular  Bible  class  or  school  for  workers  has  been 
introduced,  but  plans  are  being  made  for  this.  The  aim  is  to  teach 
every  Christian  to  read.  Until  this  be  accomplished,  reliance  is 
placed  on  oral  teaching  at  the  central  points,  where  the  workers 

live. 

Mr.  Thakur  Dass  testifies  to  the  faithfulness  of  his  workers. 
He  also  regards  them  as  being  fairly  efficient. 

English  Preaching.  An  English  service  is  held  at  the 
Lohari  Gate  chapel  on  Sunday  evenings.  The  missionaries  en- 
deavour to  reach  the  English  speaking  Indians,  and  especially 
College  boys.  In  this  work  the  missionaries  of  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society  and  others  take  part. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Union  Church  'as  a Presby- 
terian kirk  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  missionaries  have  no  re- 
gular duty  in  the  way  of  English  preaching  to  Europeans. 

The  European  community  still  continues  to  do  something  to 
help  out  in  a financial  way.  The  second  church  building  was  re* 
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paired  last  year  by  money  given  by  them.  They  may  be  counted  on 
for  aid  of  special  objects  if  not  too  costly. 

Personal  Work 

As  to  personal  dealing  with  students,  Dr.  Griswold  said,  he  does 
it  so  far  as  time  permits  to  meet  students,  where  a word  or  a 
sentence  may  be  spoken,  Mr.  Carter  said  that  the  publicity  of  life 
among  the  students  is  against  personal  work,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  much  is  gained  by  contact  with  them.  Some  of  the  Chris- 
tian professors  do  a personal  work,  but  no  definite  kind  of  work  is 
known. 


Literary  Work  and  Literature. 

Two  of  the  professors  are  engaged  in  literary  pursuits:  Rev. 
Dr.  Griswold  edits  The  College  Magazine^  to  which  the  professors 
and  others  contribute  Professor  Fleming  has  written  a booklet 
which  has  been  well  received.  A good  deal  has  been  written  by 
missionary  members  for  the  benefit  of  the  Home  churches.  The 
Rev.  Talib-ud-Din,  pastor  of  the  Naulakha  Church  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  Home  Mission  work  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lahore,  has 
done  a good  deal  of  translation  from  English  into  Urdu.  He  has 
written  also  much  for  The  Masihi  and  also  for  7''he  Tajalli.  The 
Rev.  G.  L Thakur  Dass  is  also  a prolific  writer  of  tracts  and 
books  in  the  Urdu  language.  Last  year,  he  completed  his  most 
important  work  on  The  Gospel  and  the  Quran,  Several  members 
of  this  station  staff  are  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Panjab  Bible 
Society,  the  Panjab  Religious  Book  Society  and  the  Christian 
Literature  Society. 

Distribution — Book  shop  at  Lohari  Gate  chapel.  This  is  a 
stall  with  a table,  where  a good  deal  of  good  work  has  been  done. 
At  present  the  service  is  not  effecient. 

A colporter,  supported  by  the  Mission,  has  sold  a good  many 
books.  Under  Doctor  Orbison,  the  colporter  did  very  good  work, 
but  he  acted  more  as  a book  agent  than  as  a missionary  colporter. 
Dr.  Griswold  thinks  there  is  in  Lahore  a splendid  field  for  the  col- 
portor  with  a missionary  spirit.  There  is  a prospect  that  such  a man 
will  be  found. 

Other  methods  of  distributing  a Christian  literature  are  the 
free  distribution  of  tracts  at  the  Lohari  Gate  chapel  and  other 
preachnig  places.  A few  Bibles  and  portions  of  Scripture  are 
given  away  but,  as  a rule  Bibles  and  books  are  sold. 

The  book  that  has  been  most  populor  this  year  is  Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s  Progress. 
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Medical  Work. 

The  Hospital  and  Dispensary  for  women  and  children. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Marston,  Mrs.  Clark  has  acted  as  super- 
intendent. The  staff  consists  of  the  following  persons;  Mr.  M. 
K’.  Dass,  hospital  assistant  Mrs.  Matthews,  compounder,  Mrs.  Cros- 
well,  dresser,  and  the  usual  servants. 

The  dispensary  is  open  4 hours  daily.  The  average  daily  at- 
tendance was  about  40  in  1907  and  at  present  it  is  about  80.  The 
hospital  assistant  visits  a few  people  in  their  homes.  For  this 
service  a charge  is  made.  All  new  patients  pay  one  pice  as  a fee. 

A Bible  women  is  employed  who  gives  her  whole  time  to  the 
patients.  Every  morning  a prayer  service  is  held.  All  the  work- 
ers are  Christians.  The  Bible  woman  tries  to  follow  up  her 
hearers  by  visiting  in  their  homes. 

A good  many  of  the  patients  come  from  the  villages,  some  of 
them  from  a distance.  It  is  estimated  that  one  fourth  of  all  the 
patients  come  from  the  villages. 

Although  a good  many  women  came  for  instruction  la^t  year, 
yet  no  one  was  baptized.  The  number  of  new  patients  last  year 
was  4,140,  and  the  number  of  visits  was  8,375. 

The  Indian  Church  at  Naulakha. 

The  pastor  of  this  church  is  the  Rev.  Talib-ud-Din,  B.  A. 
There  are  three  elders:  Professor  M.  C.  Mukurji,  Professor  Siraj 
ud-Din  and  Lala  Sukh  Dayal. 

This  church  is  self-supporting,  except  as  to  the  Presbyterial  aid, 
given  towards  pastor’s  salary. 

The  church  has  a Sunday  school,  a Women’s  Missionary  Society, 
both  a Senior  and  Junior  Christian  Endeavour  Society. 

The  spiritual  condition  of  the  church  is  good  and  the  missionary 
spirit  amo7igihQ  women  is  marked. 

The  Wagah  out-Station. 

The  village  of  Wagah  is  17  miles  east  of  Lahore  on  the  north 
west  Railway.  The  inhabitants  numbering  about  900  are  mostly 
Jats  by  caste  and  Sikhs  by  religion.  The  missionary  is  Miss  Clara 
Thedie.  Her  assistants  are  Hira  Lai,  a catechist,  and  a licentiate  Mr. 
Inayat  Ullah,  and  their  wives.  Miss  Thedie  has  been  here  22  years. 

There  is  here  a small  Mission  house,  a dispensary  and  a cate- 
chist’s house  A few  orphan  children  are  cared  for,  and  for  these 
there  is  a small  school.  Every  Sunday  there  is  held  a Sunday 
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school  service  for  the  children  of  the  whole  village.  There  are 
78  in  the  roll. 

Although  Miss  Thedie  has  no  medical  training,  she  does  much 
good  among  the  poor  villagers  by  dispensing  simple  medicines 
among  them.  She  is  called  to  villages  far  and  near  to  help  in  severe 
cases  where  her  experience  and  knowledge  bring  a blessing  to 
many.  She  had  6.165  patients  last  year.  There  is  a Christian 
community  here. 

Notes  on  the  Lahore  8tatiion  AYork. 

Lahore  is  the  capital  of  the  Panjab.  The  Lahore  Station  is 
now  recognized  as  the  (Capital  Station  of  the  Pan  jab  Mission.  The 
city  affords  a unique  opportunity  to  influence  the  educated  classes 
of  the  Province.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Panjab  University  and  the 
Educational  Department  of  the  Province.  When  the  American 
Presbyterian  Mission  w\as  established  at  Ludhiana,  the  great  Rajah 
Runjeet  Singh  endeavoured  to  induce  the  pioneer  missionary,  the 
late  Dr.  John  C.  Lowrie,  to  establish  a school  in  Lahore  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  sons  of  the  Sikh  nobility.  The  project  failed  because 
he  insisted  on  excluding  Christian  teaching.  But  fifteen  years 
later,  the  missionaries  w’ere  enabled  to  enter  Lahore  and  to  estab- 
lish a school  for  all  classes  in  the  old  palace  known  as  the  Rang 
Blahal.  Thus  began  the  educational  work  in  Lahore,  which  culmi- 
nated in  1865  in  the  establishment  of  the  Mission  College,  the  pioneer 
of  collegiate  education  in  the  Province.  These  institutions  have 
continued  to  increase  in  influence  and  are  today  among  the  first  in 
efficiency. 

From  the  evangelistic  standpoint,  the  city  and  district  afford 
a field  sufficiently  large  to  employ  all  the  energies  of  Presbyterian, 
Episcopal  and  Methodist  missionaries.  All  classes,  Hindu,  Sikh  and 
Moslem  are  represented  ; and  any  missionary  may  make  a special- 
ty of  any  one  of  these  non-Christian  faiths  and  find  room  for  a life’s 
work. 

It  will  be  noted  that  every  form  of  missionar}"  endeavour  is 
being  used  here,  education  for  both  boys  and  girls,  zanana  visit- 
ing, medical  work,  evangelistic  wmrk  in  chapels,  in  the  villages 
and  literary  work,  both  in  the  production  of  a Christian  literature 
and  in  the  distribution  of  the  printed  page. 

There  are,  however,  several  points  to  wdiich  we  desire  to  call 
attention,  in  order  to  render  the  work  of  this  Station  more  ef- 
ficient. 

1.  The  Hang  Mahal  High  School  and  its  four  branches  have 
many  needs.  The  building  is  old  and  in  need  of  extensive  repair. 
The  school  rooms  are  poorly  lighted  and  have  bad  floors.  The  whole 
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aspect  oE  the  place  suggests  dinginess,  discomfort  and  inconveni- 
ence. A good  deal  of  rebuilding  is  needed  to  make  it  anything 
like  an  ideal  school  house.  To  do  this,  Rs.  25,000  will  be  needed. 

2.  The  second  great  need  of  this  school  and  its  branches 
is  a larger  number  of  Christian  teachers.  Of  30  teachers  in  Rang 
Mahal  only  5 are  Christian,  and  of  14  teachers  in  the  4 branches 
only  3 are  Christian  and  one  school  with  156  boys  has  no  Chris- 
tian teacher. 

The  effect  of  this  is  defective  organisation  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Mission  School.  There  is  no  daily  religious  service, 
at  tlie  opening  of  school,  or  at  any  other  time.  The  Christian  teach- 
ing in  the  upper  classes  is  limited  to  alternate]  days,  w’hile  in  the 
branch  schools  the  entire  teaching  is  committed  to  one  Bible  teacher. 
There  should  be  a Christian  head  master  in  each  of  the  branches, 
or  at  least  one  teacher  of  decided  Christian  character,  wdio  could 
take  a dailj-  service  in  the  school.  If  possible  there  should  not  be 
less  thran  two  Christian  teachers  in  each  one  of  these  schools. 

Then  in  Rang  ^lahal  the  principal  teacher  in  the  Middle 
School  and  the  Primary  Department  ought  to  be  Christian  men  and 
the  number  of  Christian  masters  should  be  greatly  increaed — all 
this  of  course  with  respect  to  the  efficiency  of  the  school  from  the 
educational  standpoint. 

3.  Another  need  in  these  schools  is  a properl}^  graded  system  of 
Christian  or  Bible  instruction.  This  need  has  been  noticed  in  all 
the  schools  of  the  Mission.  A committee  should  be  appointed  to 
prepare  and  publish  such  a course  both  in  the  English  and  Vernacu- 
lar classes.  Until  this  be  done,  there  can  be  no  cumulative  in- 
fluence in  Bible  teaching,  or  in  the  mental  and  spiritual  growth  of 
the  scholars. 

4.  There  is  great  need  of  having  a strong  Christian  influence 
in  the  hostels,  or  boarding  houses.  Some  Christian  of  reliable  cha- 
racter should  live  in  each  one  of  these  places,  and  have  control  of 
their  study  hours,  and  be  prepared  in  a sympathetic  way  to  help 
the  boys  by  showing  them  how  to  study. 

5 Literary  societies  should  be  established  in  the  high  school  to 
meet  fornightly.  A program  including  recitation,  essay,  original 
oration  and  debate  should  be  announced  at  the  close  of  each  meeting. 
Nothing  would  further  more  the  practical  use  of  the  knowledge 
acquired.  It  would  afford  a splendid  opportunitv  to  discuss  the 
moral  questions  so  much  needed  in  Indian  schools.  A professor 
ought  always  to  preside.  This  remark  is  applicable  to  all  the  high 
schools  in  the  Mission. 

6 The  missionary  principal  should  be  able  to  spend  all  bis  time 
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m these  schools.  He  might  take  the  opening,  or  daily  religion  s 
service,  besides  inspecting  the  general  work  o£  the  school  and  its 
branches.  He  would  have  a hundred  opportunities  daily  for  the 
word  in  season,  a suggestive  sympathetic,  or  warning  word.  A 
grand  Mission  field  this  would  be. 

Forman  Christian  College,  The  extensive  additions  made  in 
recent  years  in  providing  an  assembly  hall,  science  rooms,  labo- 
ratory room,  and  hostels  would  seem  to  have  completed  the  list  of 
things  wanted.  But  a college  never  seems  to  get  all  it  wants,  and 
so  we  will  note  the  principal  present  needs  of  Forman  Christian 
College. 

1.  The  first  great  need  is  additional  houses  for  the  professors. 
Two  houses  are  needed  now.  The  professors  are  now  too  far  away 
from  the  College.  A desirable  property  adjoining  Newton  Hall  can 
be  secured  at  a resonable  expense.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  ac- 
quiring it,  as  all  properties  are  rapidly  increasing  in  price.  These 
two  homes  would  cost  about  Rs.  25.000. 

The  property  needed  for  High  School  and  College  at  Lahore 
would  cost  Rs.  50,000.  This  sum  could  probably  be  realised  by  sell- 
ing the  two  houses  in  Naulakha,  known  as  Newton  Villa  and  the 
two  storied  house  near  the  railway  station.  We  would  strongly 
recommend  this  arrangement,  suggested  by  at  least  one  member  of 
the  Lahore  Station  staff. 

2.  The  Collage  staff  might  be  increased  by  bringing  from 
America  as  many  as  three  professors  on  short  terms  of  three  or 
five  years  A professorship  in  electrical  and,  if  possible,  agricul- 
tural science  would  add  much  to  the  popularity  and  influence  of 
the  College. 

3.  The  plan  of  the  faculty  to  bring  in  lecturers  from  the  out- 
side, who  would,  by  their  personality  and  their  special  study,  im- 
press upon  the  students  many  great  truths  of  a practical,  ethical 
and  religious  character.  Special  effort  should  be  made  to  work  up 
annually  a good  program  with  strong  men  to  do  the  work.  The 
lectures  might  be  published  and  so  add  to  the  volume  of  literature 
for  India. 

4.  No  effort  should  be  left  unused  to  secure  an  endowment  for 
this  College.  It  is  needed  for  the  Christian  community  alone  and 
should  be  put  beyond  the  possibility  of  injury  by  the  defection  of 
any  part  of  its  patronage. 

The  Girls'  Schooh  The  schools  have  lost  much  by  the  neces- 
sarv  absence  of  Mrs.  Ewing.  There  should  never  he  less  than  two 
ladies  at  work  in  these  schools,  for,  while  the  work  is  one,  the  schools 
are  two.  A great  advance  has  been  made  by  unitnig  the  schools 
and  organizing  on  the  lines  of  Government  aided  schools.  There 
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should  be  a systematic  course  o£  Scripture  teaching,  and  for  this  a 
special  set  of  textbooks,  suited  to  girls  and  young  women,  is  much 
needed.  Could  not  the  Punjab  Mission  do  this  service  for  itself 
and  for  others  as  well? 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  more  Christian  teach- 
ers for  these  schools.  They  should  be  intellectually  so  superior  to 
those  displaced  as  to  drown  all  jealousies.  They  should,  however, 
be  very  exemplary.  Deaconess  Ellen  Goreh,  in  her  excellent  paper, 
presented  for  consideration  at  the  Anglican  Congress^  1908, 
warns  us  against  the  non-Christian  teachers.  She  says,  what  most 
of  us  have  known.  have  known  of  the  school  room  being  used 
by  such  teachers  for  teaching  the  children  the  Koran,  and  thus 
one's  influence  is  counteracted.  The  children,  if  they  come  at  all, 
come  just  as  well  if  a Christian  teacher  is  employed,  but  great 
care  should  be  taken  in  the  choice  of  a teacher;  a lazy,  unprin- 
cipled woman,  if  a Christian,  must  have  a bad  influence,  for  the 
children  quickly  notice  how  the  missionary  teaches  what  the  teach- 
er does  not  put  into  practice. 

The  Zanana  Work,  We  do  not  seem  to  be  doing  as  much 
of  this  work  as  we  formerly  did,  but  it  can  be  fairly  said  that  what 
is  done  is  well  done.  It  is  specially  pleasing  to  note  that  a few  of 
the  Christian  women  are  doing  voluntary  work  in  this  sphere. 

The  splendid  work  of  the  Zanana,  Bible  and  Medical  mission- 
aries at  Lahore,  so  closely  related  to  the  Presbyterian  Mission,  must 
not  be  forgotten.  They  are.  doing  a large  amount  of  zanana  work 
in  the  city.  Their  great  School  for  Christian  Girls  is  accomplishing 
a great  work  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  Punjab  and  sending 
forth  those  who  will  do  much  for  womanhood  in  India. 

The  Evangelistic  Work,  A large  section  of  the  district  of 
Lahore  has  been  occupied  for  some  years  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Lahore.  It  is  called  the  Home  51ission  Field  of  the  Lahore  Presby- 
tery and  is  worked  by  Indian  preachers  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Rev.  Talib-du-Din,  B.  A.,  and  fifteen  workers.  There 
are  over  a thousand  baptised  Christians  in  this  district. 

The  district  worked  under  Rev.  G.  L.  Thakur  Dass  has  been 
partially  occupied.  The  organisation  is  not  yet  complete  but 
strenuous  effort  is  being  made  to  bring  it  about. 

The  work  in  the  city  is  being  carried  on  upon  the  methods 
of  the  past.  They  are  all  good  but  might  be  improved.  On  the 
needs  here  we  would  mention  the  following  : 

1.  As  to  chapel  preaching.  The  time  has  come  for  something 
more  than  the  effort  of  men,  who  have  become  tired  after  a hard 
day’s  work  in  school  or  college,  to  reach  the  multitudes  in  this 
great  Capital  City.  There  should  be  at  least  one  or  more  strong 
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Indian  evangelists,  who  could  appear  before  the  public  daily  in  the 
Lobari  Gate  chapel.  The  chapel  which  is  now  kept  in  a dingy 
condition  should  be  kept  clean  and  be  brightly  lighted  by  good  lamps 
hung  on  the  wall,  and  furnished  with  strong  comfortable  bench- 
es. This  would  cost  some  money  but  it  would  be  money  well  spent. 
Song  sheets  might  be  kept  at  the  door  and  be  distributed  to  any 
who  would  enter.  A liberal  use  of  a choice  tract  or  Bible  litera- 
ture would  aid  the  work.  Indian  music  and  Indian  musical  in- 
struments should  be  used,  with  an  evangelist  and  one  or  two 
helpers  to  sing.  Such  a place  might  be  open  both  morning  and  even- 
ing— the  morning  service  being  one  of  song. 

The  missionaries  could  secure  plenty  of  opportunity  to  address 
the  people  in  connection  with  these  services. 

2 A larger  amount  of  literature  should  be  used.  More  colpor- 
teurs and  book  agents  might  be  employed. 

3 The  theory  of  the  superintendent  of  village  work  is  good. 
Let  every  village  be  visited  as  frequently  as  possible,  and  all  Chris- 
tians be  taught  to  read.  Let  schools  be  started  for  the  Christian 
boys  and  girls  as  soon  as  possible. 

4.  As  soon  as  possible,  village  congregations  should  be  formed 
with  a view  to  complete  organization.  The  most  promising  Chris- 
tian men  should  be  taught  and  trained  to  become  elders  in  these 
congregations. 

o o 

Medical  V^ork:  The  medical  work  at  Lahore  should  be 
strengthened  so  as  not  only  to  provide  for  the  city,  but  as  to 
enable  a doctor  to  visit  the  villages  and  use  her  art  to  draw  the 
women  to  Christ. 


AM6ALA  OBtY  STATION. 


Ambala  is  the  site  occupied  by  one  of  the  great  Military  Can- 
tonments of  the  Indian  Army.  The  Cantonment  is  located  a few 
miles  east  of  the  city.  There  has  grown  up  a considerable  native 
city,  and  Ambala  has  become  a trade  centre.  The  population  is 
about  27,000. 

This  station  was  occupied  in  1849,  the  late  Jesse  M.  Jamieson 
D.  D.,  being  the  pioneer  missionary. 

The  Mission  premises  are  located  one  half-mile  south  east  of 
the  city  The  compound  has  an  area  of  about  20  acres.  Two 
dwelling  houses,  a church,  and  a few  houses  occupied  by  Christian 
teachers  and  preachers  have  been  erected  during  the  years  of  Mis- 
sion occupation,  as  they  have  been  required.  There  is  also  a High 
School  building  in  the  city. 

The  portion  of  the  Ambala  District  occupied  by  this  Station 
is  about  40  miles  in  length  and  33  miles  broad,  comprising  1346 
square  miles.  The  entire  civil  district  covers  2019  square  miles. 

The  population  of  the  Ambala  district,  occupied  by  ihe  Punjab 
Mission,  is  587,067,  of  which  53^',000  inhabit  the  villages.  The 
Cantonment  population  is  about  23,000.  These  figures  show  that 
the  Ambala  Mission  is  a rural,  rather  than  a City  Mission. 

If  the  population  just  enumerated  be  divided  on  the  basis  of 
religion,  we  shall  have  the  following  : — 


Hindus 

Sikhs 

Moslems 

Chamars 

Chuhras 

Christians 


365,800. 

42,009. 

175,080. 

80,909  These  are  included  among 
23,664.  J the  Hindus. 

4,178. 


The  Mission  force  at  present  at  Ambala  City  is  as  follows: — 

Rev.  F.  B.  McCuskey  B.A.,  and  Mrs.  JilcCuskey  B.A.,  Miss  M.  R. 
Pratt,  Miss  J.  R Carleton,  M.  D.;  Evangelist  Rev.  Asanand  Rae; 
Licentiates^  Mr.  Moti  Lall  and  T.  B.  Singh;  Catechists Gauhar 
Masih  and  Faqir  Chand  ; Christian  School  Master Sy  Mr.  S.  C. 
Ghose,  Master  Mohan  Lall,  Mr.  E.  Edmond,  and  Mr.  E.  C. 
Warren. 

The  work  at  Ambala  City  includes  the  following  departments  : 
Educational,  Evangelistic  and  Medical.  The  following  is  our  report 
upon  these  in  the  order  given — 


I.  Educational  Work. 

1.  The  City  High  School  for  Boys,  with  its  3 Branches. 
Ihe  Rev.  F,  B,  McCuskey  is  superintendent.  The  staff  is  as  fol- 
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lows  ; Mr.  Shama  Charan  Ghose,  Head  Master  ; other  Christian 
Masters,  Mr.  Mohun  Lall,  Mr.  T.  B.  Singh  and  Mr.  E.  (h  Warren  ; 
non-Christian  teachers,  Allah  Dad,  KirpaRain,  Badawa  Ram,  Budh 
Ram,  Bansi  Lall,  Habibnllah,  Wali  Dad,  BholaNath,  Abdul  Haqq^ 
Khalil  ul  Rahman,  Muhamad  Abdulla,  Duni  Chand,  Abdulla,  Rabat 
Ali,  Abdul  Rabb,  Nihal  Chand. 

The  attendance  at  these  schools  last  year  was  as  follows  : — 

The  City  High  School  ...  417. 

Three  Branch  Schools  ...  119. 

Total  536. 

The  attendance  this  year  has  been  425  in  the  High  School  and 
107  in  the  Branch  Schools,  in  all  532. 

There  are  two  Boarding  Houses  in  connection  with  the  High 
School,  in  which  105  boys  are  accommodated.  The  Boarding 
Houses  are  separate  from  one  another,  but  both  are  under  a single 
superintendent,  who  lives  in  the  Boarding  House  in  the  school 
compound.  An  assistant  superintendent  lives  with  the  boys  in  a 
rented  building  just  across  the  street  in  front  of  the  school  premises. 
Both  superintendents  are  Muhammadans,  in  consequence  of  which 
there  is  no  Christian  influence  in  these  Boarding  Houses. 

Of  the  pupils  in  school,  there  are  10  Christians  in  the  High 
School,  and  one  in  a branch  school. 

The  cost  of  the  City  High  School  and  its  three  Branches  in 
1907  was  as  follows  : — 


Rs. 

As. 

P. 

Cost  of  City  High  School 

10,036 

5 

6 

Cost  of  Boarding  Houses 

1,339 

13 

4 

Cost  of  3 Branch  Schools 

1,199 

0 

0 

Total  Cost  Rs. 

12,575 

2 

10 

The  sources  of  income  were — 

Rs. 

As. 

P. 

Fees  and  Fines  in  Main  School... 

4,889 

12 

3 

Fees  and  Fines  in  Branch  Schools 

114 

0 

6 

Fees  in  Boarding  Houses 

360 

11 

0 

Grant-in-aid  to  Main  School  ... 

2,988 

11 

9 

Grant-in-aid  to  Branches 

216 

8 

0 

Grant  for  Boarding  House 

665 

1 

3 

Clark  Memorial  Scholarship  ... 

178 

0 

10 

Rents  for  High  School 

1200 

0 

0 

Rents  for  Boarding  Houses 

420 

0 

0 

Mission  Treasury 

1,542 

5 

3 

Total  Rs. 

12,575 

2 

10 
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For  the  Inspector’s  last  report  see  Appendix  XI. 

This  report  commends  the  teaching  in  the  higher  c’asses  but 
finds  serions  fault  with  the  work  done  in  the  lower  grades. 

The  principal  is  satisfied  as  to  the  character  and  ability  of 
his  teachers,  excepting  two  or  three  who  are  too  old  to  he  efficient. 

He  greatly  regrets  the  paucity  of  Christian  masters.  The 
Christian  teachers  are  men  of  good  character,  but  no  one  is  a strong 
personality.  As  teachers  they  are  below  the  normal  standard  and 
therefore  unable  to  influence  strongly  the  non-Christian  teachers 
more  and  advanced  pupils. 

The  religious  influences  of  this  school  include  the  following 
items  : an  opening  service  daily  of  Bible  reading  and  prayer  limited 
to  15  miuntes  : there  is  no  address  ; Bible  instruction  daily  in  the 
lower  classes  for  45  minutes  except  Saturday,  when  it  is  30  minutes; 
in  the  upper  classes  a Bible  lesson  every  other  day.  On  Saturdays 
the  Middle  and  High  Departments  are  assembled  for  the  Sunday 
School  lesson  at  which  time  a Christan  teacher  addresses  the  classes 
assembled.  The  assembly  room  is  too  small  for  the  whole  school  ; 
hence  the  upper  classes  only  take  part  in  this  lesson. 

There  is  no  graded  course  of  Bible  study,  but  there  is  a fixed 
schedule  as  follows : — In  the  Primary  and  Infant  classes,  the 
(ktechism  (Ullman’s)  and  Barth’s  Bible  stories  are  taught.  In  the 
Upper  Primary  and  Middle  School  Classes,  the  New  Testament, 
(Gospels  and  ActsJ,  and  in  the  Higher  Classes  Genesis  and  Exodus 
20  chapters  and  the  New  Testament. 

The  Head  Master  occasionally  inspecte  the  work  of  the  Chris- 
tian teachers;  and  sometimes  teaches  a class  in  the  presence  of 
the  teacher. 

The  evangelistic  importance  of  this  school,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Superintendent  and  Head  Master,  may  be  summed  up  thus  : 
(^1)  It  is  an  educational  influence,  both  secular  and  religious,  in  the 
city  and  the  surrounding  district.  (2)  Thoughts  are  being  instilled 
into  the  minds  of  the  people  which  inspire  in  them  a desire  for 
better  things. 

There  have  been  no  converts  in  this  school  in  recent  years. 

Students  are  welcomed  at  the  Head  Master’s  hou  e,  but  no 
special  plans  to  secure  an  opportunity  for  personal  converse,  or  per- 
sonal influence  over  them.  Even  in  the  Hostels  or  Boarding  Housps, 
there  is  no  one  who  could  exert  a personal  influence  for  Christ 
upon  the  boys.  A literary  society  exists,  in  which  subjects  per- 
taining to  social  progress,  &c.,  are  discussed. 

The  text  books  excepting  those  for  Grammar  and  Geography, 
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are  all  Government  publications — no  Christian  Readers  whatever. 

As  to  the  teacher  o£  the  Bible,  the  management  is  of  opinion 
that  lie  should  be  a regular  teacher  in  the  schoo',  giving  an  hour 
to  religious  instruction.  The  thono;ht  is  that  such  a teacher  will 
have  a stronger  personal  influence  over  his  boys  than  the  teacher 
who  only  meets  then  for  the  Bible  lesson.  There  are  three  Branch 
Schools,  which  are  feeders  to  the  High  School  : ' 1)  The  Jat-Muhalla 
School  with  47  boys.  StafE ; — Abdul  Aziz,  Rahmat  Ullah,  Mu- 
hammad Bakhsh. 

(2)  The  Rain  Muhalla  school,  with  41  boys.  StafE:  Ghulam 
Qadir,  Abdul  Aziz,  II.  and  Kachchu  Ram. 

(3)  Mirdlii  Muhalla  School,  with  31  boys.  Staff:  — Maula 
Bakhsh,  Sondha,  E.  Edmund  Bible  teacher  for  3 Schools. 

There  is  only  one  Bible  teacher  for  these  three  schools.  The 
pupils  are  taught  the  elementary  truths  of  the  Gospel,  Bible  stories 
and  the  Ten  Commandments. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  as  to  what  would  be  lost  to  the  Mission 
by  the  closing  of  these  schools,  the  Head  Master  said  ; “ If  these 
schools  were  stopped,  a few  rupees  might  be  saved;  but  you  would 
lose  your  influence  over  hundreds  of  boys,  who  are  soon  to  occupy 
important  places  in  the  city  and  the  State.'’ 

These  schools  reach  beyond  the  city,  some  of  the  boys  coming 
in  from  the  villages  in  the  neighbourhood. 

O O 

Schools  for  xox-Christian  Girls. 

There  are  two  schools,  one  for  Hindus  and  the  other  for  Mos- 
lems Miss  Pratt  is  suprerintendent.  The  grade  of  these  schools  is 
that  of  the  Lower  Primary.  We  will  notice  first. 

The  Hindu  School.  The  staff  consists  of  .Mrs.  Durga  Parshad 
and  a Hindu  assistant.  The  total  attendance  in  the  Hindu  school 
was  40.  The  present  number  in  attendance  is  about  the  same 

In  the  Moslem  School,  the  staff’  consists  of  Mrs  Miller  and  two 
^luhammadan  teachers  The  total  attendance  last  year  was  70,  and 
the  figures  stand  about  the  same  for  this  year. 

The  average  daily  attendance  for  th3  combind  Hindu  and 
Moslem  schools  is  95. 

There  are  just  two  Christian  teachers  and  three  non-Christians 
in  the  two  schools  There  are  four  Christian  girls  in  attendance. 
The  annual  cost  oE  the  schools  is  Rs.  1380. The  sources  of  income 
are  as  follows:  — 

Municipal  Grant  ...  ...  Rs.  159  12  0 

Mission  Funds  ...  ...  „ 1220  4 0 
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Stipends  are  given  to  a £e\v  girls  on  the  basis  of  their  examinations. 
Five  scholarships  are  given.  The  inpectress  made  the  following 
comments  in  the  log  book:  Hindu  school:  Reading  fluent  and 
well  understood;  writing  good,  neat  and  no  mistakes  in  spelling; 
w-ell  up  in  Artihmetic.” 

'‘^Moslem  school:  Good  in  all  subjects : knew  quite  a lot  of 
Geography.  The  effect  of  the  teaching  is  easily  visible  in  the 
brightness  of  the  class,  handicraft  is  taught : the  pupils  learn  to 
make  their  own  clothes  and  fancy  work,*’ 

Mrs.  Calder wood’s  remarks  on  this  school  were  as  follows: 
“Classes  3,  4 and  5 knew  10  chapters  of  the  Catechism  and  repeat- 
ed from  memory  many  of  our  Lord’s  parables  and  miracles;  also  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  ;the  Lord’s  Prayer;  Ten  Oommendments:  the 
1st,  23rd  and  27th  Psalms.  Classes  1 and  2 also  knew  6 chapters 
of  the  Catechism— the  infant  class  also  had  learned  some  of  the 
answers  to  questions  of  the  Catechism.” 

Miss  Pratt  is  satisfied  with  her  teachers,  not  because  they  are 
ideal,  but  because  they  are  as  good  as  can  be  found.  In  their  life 
they  are  exemplary  and  in  some  respects  they  are  efficient. 

About  20  minutes  are  given  daily  to  the  devotional  period 
besides  the  time  given  to  Scripture  le-sons.  There  is  no  graded 
system  of  Bible  study.  All  lessons  of  a moral  or  religious  charac- 
er  are  given  by  the  Christian  teachers  Singing  is  also  taught.  Miss 
Pratt  inspects  the  work  constantly. 

Miss  Pratt  values  these  schools  because  of  what  they  do  to 
enlighten  the  girls  who  attend  them.  The  text  books  used  have  a 
leavening  influence  in  their  homes.  Through  the  pupils,  new^spa- 
pers  and  good  literature  can  be  sent  to  their  homes.  There  have 
been  no  conversions,  at.  least  openly  confessed  conversions,  but 
many  are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  Some  of  these 
Hinffii  and  Moslem  girls  work  for  the  hospital  by  making  garments, 
&c  which  can  be  used  there. 

In  answer  to  a question  whether  centralization  had  helped,  or 
hindered  personal  influence,  Miss  Pratts  testified  to  the  advantage 
of  centralization  in  the  following  terse  language: 

o o o 

“Separate  schools  are  owned  by  the  patrons.  Yon  own  the 
centralized  school.” 

The  only  strong  antagonism  is  that  of  the  Aryas,  but  as  yet 
they  have  accomplished  very  little. 

The  Leper  Asylum. 

R^v.  F.  B.  McCuskey  is  in  charge. 
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This  Asylum  has  been  long  established.  Formerly  it  was  sup- 
ported by  the  charitable  contributions  oi;  Europeans  and  by  muni- 
cipal grants.  Some  years  since  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Mission 
to  Lepers,  the  missionaries  at  Ambala  providing  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  patients. 

The  Mission  supplies  a Bible  teacher,  who,  with  one  of  the  li- 
centiates, conducts  daily  prayers  and  services  on  the  Sabbath 
days.  From  time  to  time  the  L’ommunion  is  celebrated  by  the  pas- 
tor. A good  many  of  the  immates  have  become  Christians. 

The  cost  of  the  Asylum  is  about  Rs.  3,000  a year.  This  cost 
is  met  by  Government  grants  and  the  appropriation  of  the  Society 
of  the  Mission  to  Lepers.  There  is  no  expense  to  the  Board  except 
the  time  of  the  missionary  superintendent  and  the  evangelist.  The 
number  in  the  Asylum  in  counted  to  50,  as  the  Government  objects 
to  a larger  number  being  kept  here. 

EvANGliLISTIC  WOHK. 

I Preaching  to  non- Christians 

The  Indian  evangelistic  staff  at  Ambala  city  is  as  follows: — 
the  Rev.  Asanand  Rai  evangelist^  the  Kev.  Abd  us  Salam  Pastor, 
Mr. Theodore  Basawa  Singh  and  Munshi  Hamid  ud  Din  Licentiates; 
Messrs  Gauhar  Masih  and  Hari  Mohan,  catechists,  and  S.  Rahim 
Khan,  Ralla,  Chhotu,  and  Faqir  Tlhand  readers.  (Three  of  these 
are  in  the  Saharunpur  Seminary.) 

1 Chapel  or  Bazar  preaching.  There  is  no  chapel  preaching 
in  Ambala  citv,  but  ia  the  school  house,  in  the  sweeper  quarters, 
and  in  the  bazar  a catechist  preaches  three  times  a week.  There  is 
no  one  in  charge  of  the  Bazar  preaching.  Each  catechist  or  worker 
follows  his  own  plan  of  work.  The  evening  hours  are  found  most 
suitable  for  bazar  preaching. 

Bazar  preaching  reaches  the  middle  classes.  Its  advantage 
is  that  it  is  a testimony  for  Christ  before  the  people  and  some  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  is  imparted.  It  affords  an  opportunity  for  the 
people  to  get  acquainted  with  the  missionary  and  for  the  mission- 
ary and  workers  to  know  the  people. 

Village  preaching.  The  district  of  Ambala  is  not  blessed 
with  good  roads  and  travel  is  therefore  difficult  The  best  way  to 
travel  long  distances  is  on  horseback.  A slower  method  is  by 
baili  or  ox  cart.  For. short  distances  the  preachers  walk. 

There  are  1908  villages  in  this  district,  including  7 towns  of 
10,000  inhabitants  and  more.  At  present  the  work  of  visitation  is 
limited  to  255  villages,  which  are  divided  into  seven  circles.  The 
central  towns  are  Mubarakpur,  Lalru,  Ambala,  Jagadri,  Xarain- 
garh,  Sadhaura,  and  Raipur.  At  each  centre,  there  is  a preacher, 
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who  is  expected  to  visit  each  village  in  his  circle  as  often  as  pos- 
sible, ?.  e.  about  twice  each  month. 

There  are  58  villages,  in  which  there  are  resident  Christians 
besides  the  workers.  The  method  of  instructing  these  Christians 
now  in  vogue  is  that  of  oral  instruction.  No  schools  of  any  kind 
have  yet  been  established.  Nor  are  there  any  organised  congre- 
gations. The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  organised  congregations  lies 
(i)  in  the  widely  seattered  population  and  (2)  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting the  people  together  because  their  masters  will  not  give  them 
leave;  and  (3)  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  some  of  the  Christians 
themselves. 

The  converts  are  taught  in  a general  way  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  our  religion.  Being  very  poor,  it  is  hard  to  get  them 
to  realize  their  duty  to  give. 

The  non-Christians  are  generally  indifferent  to  our  work 
among  the  low  castes.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Muhammadans. 
A few  express  an  anxiety  least  the  low  caste  Christians  should  leave 
their  quarters  and  refuse  to  serve  them. 

The  influence  of  conversion  upon  the  low  caste  populations 
has  been  to  lead  them  to  give  up  the  worship  of  idols.  Their 
moral  life  is  improved  in  some  respects.  Last  year  one  marriage 
was  celebrated  by  Christian  rites.  Idolatry  seems  to  be  waning  in 
these  villages. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  form  classes  for  Bible  instruction, 
but  with  much  difficulty.  AJuch  good  results  from  this  form  of 
instruction. 

The  work  in  village  schools  should  generally  be  limited  to 
primary  education.  The  chief  aim  should  be  to  enable  Christians  to 
read  and  write. 

No  Sunday  school  work  has  yet  been  undertaken.  As  to  the 
workers  in  this  district,  Mr.  Asanand  Rai’s  opinion  is  that  most  of 
them  are  lacking  in  efficiency,  though  they  are  generally  faithful. 
Most  of  them  are  very  poor  readers.  They  are  also  poor  singers. 
'Jhey  generally  have  little  or  no  ability  for  initiating  methods  of 
work,  or  the  carrying  out  of  methods  in  detail. 

Personal  work. 

In  the  villages  there  are  many  opportunities  for  personal 
work.  In  the  ciiy,  the  opportunity  is  limited  practically  to  the 
visits  of  the  people  to  the  missionaries.  All  wmrkers  here  do  per- 
sonal work.  House  to  house  visitation  is  practicable  for  Indians, 
but  foreigners  are  unable  to  do  much.  A few  of  the  Christians  do 
a little  personal  w'ork. 
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Opposing  influences. 

T e Arya  Samaj  is  strong  in  the  city.  It  has  a high  school, 
estah’ished  especially  with  a view  to  keep  Hindu  youths  froin^ 
attending  the  Mission  school.  The  members  ot  this  Samaj  some- 
times oppose  the  Mission  school  in  the  Municipal  Committee,  so  as 
to  prevent  it  from  getting  financial  aid.  This  opposition  seems  to 
be  organised. 

In  the  villages,  the  Dev  Samaj  opposes  the  evangelistic  work. 
The  Muhammadans  are  always  against  Christian  evangelization, 
but  are  not  showing  any  special  animosity  at  present. 

The  opposition  of  the  Aryas  has  caused  the  loss  of  pupils  from 
the  Hindu  community  ; and  on  one  or  more  occasions  they  have 
succeeded  in  frustrating  our  efforts  to  secure  needed  grant-in-aid. 
Lately  tlmy  prevented  the  high  school  from  getting  city  water. 

The  opposition  of  the  De7  Samaj  rather  helps  than  hinders. 
The  people  are  horrified  at  the  blank  atheism  which  they  now 
teach. 

All  these  new  cults  imitate  the  methods  of  the  missionaries 
especially  in  sending  out  preachers  who  antagonize  the  work  of 
the  evangelists.  They  also  use  the  Press,  scattering  leaflets  and 
tracts  broodcast.  As  yet  they  have  not  ventured  to  promote  per- 
secution, except  in  the  way  of  boycott. 

The  greatest  of  all  adverse  influences  is  the  godless  conduct 
of  nominal  Christians.  Europeans,  sometimes  in  official  position, 
ignore  the  missionaries  and  often  show  their  contempt  for  the 
converts.  Their  example  is  far  from  commending  the  Christian 
religion  to  the  native  population.  But  these  cases  are  exceptional. 
Manv  Europeans  are  ever  ready  to  aid  in  any  way  they  can 

Medical  work. 

. The  Philadelphia  Hospital  for  women. 

Miss  Jessie  R.  Carleton,  M.  D.,  is  in  charge  of  this  Institution 
Her  staff  consists  of  the  following:  Miss  lacob,  a hospital  assistant 
Mrs.  Price,  compounder,  two  nurses,  and  a matron,  Mrs.  C 
Blewitt.  The  latter  is  a most  efficient  helper. 

The  dispensary’  is  open  four  or  five  hours  every  day.  The 
average  daily  attendance  as  noted  in  the  Government  Report  is 
64  : 71  patients,  making  a total  attendance  of  12,944.  The  visits 
for  the  year  were  about  23,000. 

The  hospital  has  30  beds,  but  the  average  number  of  in-door 
patients  is  18.  The  total  for  the  last  year  was  418.  Dr.  Carleton 
and  her  assistant  make  many  visits  to  the  city  and  Cantonments 
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rtnd  even  to  distant  towns.  The  calls  are  many  more  than  they  call 
answer. 

The  dispensary  fee  is  one  pice  for  each  prescription  ; and  any 
bottles  and  boxes  for  medicine  have  to  be  paid  for.  In-door 
patients  pay  4 annas  a day,  except  for  Europeans,  wdio  pav  gener- 
ally Rs.  3 per  diem.  Out-patients  volunteer  payment — often  quite 
liberally. 

The  religious  influences  of  a more  direct  character  are,  (1) 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  to  the  w^omen  waiting  their  turn  at  the 
dispensary  ; (2)  the  influence  of  the  Christian  staff  upon  the  in- 
door patients  in  the  hospital.  Every  evening  Mrs.  Blewitt  holds 
a meeting  for  song  and  Bible  reading,  followed  by  prayer. 
Attendance  at  this  service  is  always  voluntary,  but  many  patients 
attmd. 

More  than  half  of  the  patients  in  the  hospital  and  at  the  dis- 
pensary come  from  the  villages  lying  out  in  a radius  of  forty 
miles.  Seeing  that  from  50  to  100  women  come  in  from  these 
villages  daily,  there  is  no  special  need  to  go  among  the  villages, 
even  if  there  were  time  to  do  so. 

A few  persons  have  been  converted  in  this  hospital,  but  they 
hav0  usually  been  baptized  elsewhere.  As  a result  of  the  work  in 
this  hospital,  the  doors  are  open  everywhere.  The  healing  of  the 
sick  and  the  sympathy  with  suffering  have  been  a constant  witness 
for  Christ  to  the  women  of  the  city  and  district. 

The  following  remarks  are  taken  from  the  record  in  the  log 
book,  made  by  Colonel  T.  E.  L.  Bate,  Superintendent  General  of 
Hospitals,  Punjab  : 

“My  visit  to  this  hospital  has  given  me  great  pleasure.  The 
arrangements  are  excellent,  showing  the  keen  interest  Miss  Carleton 
takes  in  the  Institution.  There  is  a large  attendance,  and  there 
cannot  be  a doubt  that  the  hospital  meets  a requirement.  The 
funds  at  Miss  Carleton’s  disposal  for  the  purchase  of  drugs  is 
inadequate  for  the  purpose.  She  ought  to  be  given  twice  as  much 
as  she  now  gets  to  enable  her  to  do  justice  to  her  patients/’ 

Literature — Distrihniion  of 

The  missionary  has  a book  case  in  his  study  which  he  keeps 
supplied  with  vernacular  Bibles,  books  and  tracts.  Instead  of 
employing  a colporteur,  the  workers  are  encouraged  to  distribute 
books  and  tracts  by  sale  and  gift.  Most  of  the  tracts  handled  are 
given  away.  A good  many  single  gospels  are  sold,  but  few  entire 
New  Testaments  or  Bibles  are  sold. 

The  best  tracts  and  those  most  appreciated  by  the  readers  are 
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the  Gem  Tracts  of  the  American  Tract  Society.  Also  the  booklet 
“ Safety  Certainty  and  Enjoyment,”  song  books  and  anything  in 
poetry. 

The  Indian  Church 


The  Rev.  Abad-iis-Salam  is  pastor  of  the  church.  There  two 
elders,  Mr.  S.  C.  Ghose,  and  Mr.  Mohun  Lall.  The  number  of 
communicants  on  the  roll  is  25  : the  total  congregation  numbers 
about  45.  About  one  half  of  the  congregation  are  converts  from 
the  Hindu  and  Moslem  community. 

The  congregation  gives  about  one  third  of  the  pastor’s  salary. 
The  spiritual  condition  of  the  congregation  is  low.  Jealousies 
divide  the  church  and  zeal  is  wanting.  Most  of  the  members  of 
this  church  are  employed  by  the  Mission  in  some  capacity.  A few 
members  do  some  voluntary  work. 

There  is  a Ladies’  Missionary  Society,  but  no  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or 
C.  E.  Society.  A Sunday  school  of  25  members  is  carried  on. 
Mr.  S.  C.  Ghose  is  superintendent.  There  are  3 teachers.  Regular 
contributions  are  made  to  the  Presbyterial  Home  Mission,  and  an 
annual  collection  taken  for  the  National  Missionary  Society,  the 
Indian  Sunday  School  L^nion,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society. 


NOTES  ON  THE  AMBALA  CITY  STATION  WORK. 


Like  all  the  older  stations  of  the  Punjab  iMission,  the  Ambala 
Station  was  made  a centre  for  educational  work.  The  first  insti- 
tution established  was  a school  for  boys,  which  has  developed  into 
a high  school,  wFere  many  young  men  have  been  trained  for  their 
life  work. 


I he  school  building,  wdien  new,  was  a commodious  structure 
and  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  that  day,  but  the  lapse  of  more 
than  half  a century,  with  all  the  changes  and  additions  that  have 
been  made  during  that  time,  has  introduced  new  conditions  which 
can  no  longer  be  satisfied  by  the  present  structure.  The  constant 
criticism  of  the  Government  Inspectors  is  that  it  is  wholly  in- 
adequate” to  the  needs  of  the  school.  To  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  school,  the  building  should  be  rebuilt,  or  remodeled  and 
enlarged.  Additional  land  should  be  acquired  for  a play-ground. 

The  school  is  doing  excellent  wmrk  as  an  educational  institu- 
tion, and  for  many  years  has  been  practically  self  supporting. 
Just  now  the  pressure  of  the  Government  Educational  Department 
in  the  direction  of  better  equipment  and  higher  class  teachers,  has 
considerably  increased  the  annual  expenditure,  while  their  reduc- 
tion of  fees  in  the  case  of  families  sending  more  than  one  pupil  to 
school,  has  made  a reduction  in  the  income. 
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From  the  missionary  standpoint  there  are  some  serious  defects, 
which  we  will  notice  in  order  : — 

1.  The  absence  of  Christian  control  and  supervision  of  the 
boarding  houses  is  a serious  drawback.  With  two  Muhamma- 
dan Superintendents  in  these  institutions,  there  can  be  little  hope 
that  any  boy  will  ever  be  led  to  ('hrist.  They  are  practically 
Muhammadan  hostels. 

2.  The  paucity  of  Christian  masters  is  much  to  be  deprecated. 
Excluding  the  evangelistic  force  from  the  list,  which  consists  of 
one  licentiate  and  2 Bible  teachers,  the  head  master  is  alone  on 
the  Christian  side.  All  the  other  teachers  are  Muhammadans  and 
Hindus.  This  state  of  things  should  be  changed  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Religious  instruction  in  the  school  has  been  subordinated  to 
the  demand  for  secular  training.  The  daily  opening  service  affords 
the  superintendent  or  the  head  master  his  best  opportunity  to 
impress  the  minds  of  the  pupils  with  the  truth  and  spirit  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Then  the  Bible  or  other  Christian  study  period 
should  be  fixed  for  every  day  and  every  class.  The  present  defect 
is  traceable  to  the  paucity  of  Christian  teachers. 

There  should  be  a regular  Sunday  School  in  the  school  build- 
ing, with  a voluntary  attendance,  to  wdiich  boys  from  other  schools 
could  be  welcomed. 

In  the  three  branch  schools  there  is  but  a single  Bible  teacher. 

4.  The  absence  of  a graded  system  of  Bible  study  is  a great 
defect.  We  have  noticed  this  in  the  case  of  every  school  in  the 
Mission.  The  course  fixed  in  this  school  is  indefinite  and  covers 
too  little  ground.  There  should  be  room  for  a pretty  complete 
course  in  Bible  ethics. 

5.  There  should  be  a larger  place  for  personal  influence  out- 
side the  school.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  welcome  any  boy  to  one’s 
house.  Various  devices  can  be  used  to  attract  them  to  the  house, 
and  so  secure  the  opportunity  to  influence  them  for  good. 

6.  The  text  books  in  this  school  are  all  of  the  non-religious 
Government  School  type.  It  is  hard  to  understand  why  the 
excellent  Readers  of  the  Christian  Literature  Society  are  not 
used. 


The  Girls’  Schools  for  Hindus  and  Muhammadans. 

The  Ambala  Station  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  estab- 
lished central  schools  for  girls.  The  organization  is  good  and  it 
is  probable  there  are  no  schools  for  girls  in  that  city  which  caq 
aspire  to  be  a rival. 
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There  is,  however,  too  little  Christian  influence  in  these  schools. 
There  should  be  at  least  one  more  Christian  teachers  for  the  Moslem 
schools,  and  if  these  schools  be  advanced  to  a higher  grade  the 
higher  grade  teachers  should  be  Christians.  The  sooner  the  Hindu 
and  Moslem  teachers  can  be  dispensed  with  the  better. 

Chapel  and  Bazar  Preaching. 

Steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  a chapel  in  the  city  where 
regular  preaching  services  may  be  held.  Mr  S.  K Rudra,  Prin- 
cipal of  St.  Stephen’s  College  Delhi  well  says:  ‘‘For  the  next 
two  generations  at  least,  it  is  the  towns  in  North  India  which  will 
affect  the  villages,  not  the  villages  \%hich  will  affect  the  towns.” 
This  remark  is  made  in  the  interest  of  higher  education,  but  it  is 
equally  pertinent  to  the  question  of  chapel  preaching.  We  must 
bring  the  Gospel  to  bear  upon  the  cities  with  greater  force  than 
ever;  and,  to  do  so,  we  must  have  chapels  or  halls  where  we  can 
hope  to  draw  thoughtful  men  together  to  hear  and  to  discuss  the 
claims  of  Christ  upon  them. 

Village  Preaching.  The  Rev.  F.  B McCuskey  is  superin- 
tendent. The  work  in  this  district  seems  to  be  fairly  well  orga- 
nized. The  Rev.  Asanand  Rae  is  very  energetic  in  his  effort  to 
convert  the  people.  With  255  villages  in  the  district,  and  only 
seven  workers,  it  is  clear  that  there  must  be  plenty  of  work,  and 
an  opportunity  to  gratify  any  ordinary  ambition.  A much  larger 
force  in  needed  if  the  entire  field  is  to  be  occupied. 

The  chief  want  is  some  means  of  teaching  some  of  the  brighter 
men  and  boys  to  read,  so  that  of  this  select  number  elders  and 
workers  might  be  chosen.  Oral  teaching  is  well  enough,  if  indivi- 
dual  needs  are  to  be  met  and  souls  instructed  as  to  the  fundamental 
points  of  faith  and  practice,  but  it  will  not  go  far  toward  lifting 
a community  out  of  illiteracy  into  that  of  a knowledge  of  the 
Bible  and  a Christian  literature. 

There  should  be  no  delay  in  organizing  congregations  so  as 
to  create  the  concept  of  a separate  people  who  belong  to  God. 
Regular  services  might  be  arranged  for  on  Sunday  at  some  time, 
when  there  might  be  a simple  meal  (khana)  followed  by  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The  zemindars  might  be  persuaded  to 
to  give  leave  for  these  services. 

Bible  classes  should  be  arranged  for  in  each  of  the  centres, 
and  the  workers  made  responsible  for  them.  Even  two  or  three 
in  a class  would  accomplish  much.  The  superintendent  might 
make  periodical  visits  and  examine  the  classes  as  to  what  they  had 
learned. 

There  should  be  school?  at  the  central  points  open,  say  two 
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hours  daily.  They  should  be  for  the  Christians,  but  others  might 
be  allowed  to  attend.  The  one  object  to  begin  with  should  be  to 
teach  the  pupils  to  read.  Roman  Urdu  would  be  best,  as  it  would 
enable  then  to  read  Christian  books,  the  Bible,  hymn  books.  Sing- 
ing should  be  taught  everywhere. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  arouse  in  the  hearts  of  the  Chris- 
tians a desire  to  convert  men  to  Christ  and  His  religion.  The 
workers  might  occasionally  take  one  or  two  Christians  with  them 
their  on  visits  to  neighbourino-  villages. 

Medical  work  at  the  Hospital.  We  would  call  attention  to 
the  remarks  of  Col.  Bate  as  to  the  need  of  medicines.  The  hos- 
pital might  employ  a few  more  good  Christian  women  and  let 
them  follow  up  the  good  work  by  visiting  in  the  mohallas,  or 
villages,  where  the  patients  live. 


DEHRA  STATION, 


The  Dehra  Station  is  named  after  the  town  and  valle}^  in 
which  it  is  located.  Here  is  situated  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
of  the  Sikh  temples,  Dehraji,  a place  to  which  manv  pilgrims  flock 
aunually. 

The  town  of  Dehra  has  a population  of  24,000,  which  it  owes 
to  the  presence  of  a military  contonment  occupied  by  Gurkha  sol- 
diery. Here  too  are  the  civil  courts  and  offices  of  the  Forest  De- 
partment. It  is  the  source  of  supply  for  the  neighbouring  Hill 
Stations  of  Mussoorie  and  Landour.  The  district  has  a population 
of  178,195.  It  lies  beyond  the  Sewalik  Hills  and  extends  into 
higher  ranges  of  the  Himalayas.  The  valley  is  about  3000  feet 
above  the  plains.  There  are  in  all  415  village  . 

This  station  was  occupied  in  the  year  1853,  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Woodside  being  the  pioneer  missionary.  The  Mission  compound  is 
lo:ated  about  half  a mile  out  of  the  town.  It  has  an  area  of  22 
acres.  One  large  dwelling  house,  and  the  Christian  Girls’  School 
b lilding,  with  accommodation  for  the  European  ladies  and  150  stu- 
dents, with  out-offices,  and  the  Morrison  Memorial  Church,  are 
built  upon  it.  At  one  side  are  the  dwellings  of  the  Indian  pastor 
and  a few  of  the  teachers  employed  in  the  Mission  service.  In  the 
city  is  the  High  School  building  with  a boarding  house. 

Of  the  total, population  178,695,  in  the  Dehra  district  148,275 
are  Hindus,  24,661  are  Muhammadans,  755  are  Sikhs,  2,743  Chris- 
tians, and  others  1,761. 

There  are  three  other  Missions  at  work  in  the  Dehra  district  ; 
the  Church  Missionary  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian. 

The  work  of  the  Panjab  Mission  is  largely  educational.  There 
are  two  High  Schools  : one  for  Non-Christian  boys,  and  the  other 
for  Indian  Christian  girls.  The  evangelistic  work  is  largely  limited 
to  the  town  and  the  neighouring  villages.  We  will  note  the  various 
classes  of  work  beginning  wdth  the  educational  w'ork. 

I.  Educational  Wouk. 

1.  The  Boy's  High  School  fornon- Christians. 

The  Rev.  A P.  Kelso,  M.  A,  is  superintendent  of  this  school. 
The  staff  consists  of  the  follow'ing  teachers  : Rev.  P.  K.  Sircar, 
B.  A.,  head  master;  Mr.  A.  David,  B.  A.,  second  master;  Lala  Bal- 
deo  Singh,  B.  A.,  Science  master,  Munshi  Muhammad  Hussain, 
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F.  A;  Maulvi  Abdul  Qadir,  Pundit  Gopal  Dutt;  Hoshyar  Singh; 
Ram  Singh;  Chattar  Singh;  Devi  Dutt  ; Masitullah;  Kirpa  Ram; 
Badri  Dutt;  Kamil  Nain;  and  Kaman  Singh,  drill  master. 

The  total  enrollment  for  1907  was  376.  The  attendance  this 
year  was,  216.  The  attendance  has  since  been  increased  to  nearly 
300.  There  are  12  boarders  in  the  Hoarding  House,  who  are  under 
the  care  of  Babu  Ashutos  Das,  a Christian  layman.  In  the  High 
School  there  are  only  two  Christian  masters.  Among  the  pupils  7 
are  Christians. 

The  annual  cost  of  this  School  last  year  was  Rs.  6,874 — 12 — 10 
The  sources  of  income  are  : 

Fees.  ...  ...  ...  Rs.  3,211  0 9 

Government  Grants  ...  ,,  1,620  0 0 

Mission  Funds  ...  ...  „ 2,043  12  1 


Total  Rs.  6,874  12  10 

B}’  “Mission”  funds  is  meant  rent  Rs.  210,  services  Rs  1,782 — 

9 — 8 and  miscellaneous  Rs.  21 — 2— -5.  For  Inspector’s  report,  see 
Appendix  XIII. 

The  large  preponderance  of  non-Christian  teachers  is  a great 
drawback  to  the  school  from  the  missionary  standpoint.  Judged 
by  their  character  and  conduct  and  the  results  of  tbeir  work,  they 
give  satisfaction. 

The  religious  influences  in  the  School,  besides  the  personal  im- 
press of  the  first  and  second  masters  and  the  missionary  superinten- 
dent are  a half  hour  opening  service  daily  generally  led  by  the 
superintendent  or  the  head  master  or  the  second  master;  the  upper 
classes  have  daily  lessons  in  Bible  study.  The  lower  classes  have 
regular  instruction  in  Bible  stories  and  a Scripture  catechism. 

^ There  is  no  graded  system  of  Bible  study,  but  a course  of 
Scripture  teaching  is  drawn  up  for  each  Department  : For  the 
Primary  Department,  the  Catechism  and  Bible  stories;  for  the  Mid- 
dle, Old  Testament  history  and  New  Testament  taught  in  Urdu  ; 
and  for  the  High  School  the  Bible  is  taught  in  English;  the  sub- 
jects being  those  fixed  by  the  North  India  Scripture  Examination  i 
Committee.  The  head  master  inspects  the  Bible  teaching  in  the 
School. 

As  to  the  special  benefit  of  this  School  from  the  missionary 
standpoint,  Mr.  Sircar,  the  head  master,  said:  “The  scholars  in  Jhis 
School  represent  the  best  classes  of  Indian  society.  These  boys  are 
kept  under  Clhristian  influences.  They  are  taught  the  main  truths 
of  the  Bible.  Their  morals  are  moulded  on  Christian  principles. 

TV  hen  English  officials  want  young  men  for  almost  any  place  in 


the  Government  service,  they  prefer  to  take  Mission  School  boys. 
These  schools  prepare  them  to  appreciate  the  Christian  religion. 
Some  of  these  boys  profess  themelves  believers,  though  secret  be- 
lievers. A few  have  been  able  to  openly  confess  their  faith  and 
have  become  prominent  in  the  Church.” 

A Sunday  school  is  held  every  Lord’s  Day.  From  20  to  50  of 
the  boys  voluntarily  attend. 

The  boys  are  encouraged  to  come  to  the  homes  of  the  Chris- 
tian masters  and  also  to  read  good  books.  There  is  a Christian 
man  living  near  the  bovs  in  the  Boarding  house.  The  man  recent- 
ly  in  charge  used  to  have  some  of  the  boys  attend  family  prayers. 
The  boys  now  in  the  boarding  house  attend  the  English  service 
on  Sunday  evenings. 

There  is  a debating  club  in  the  School,  which  meets  at  stated 
times  to  discuss  questions  on  temperance,  social  and  moral  re- 
form, &c  The  boys  from  wealthy  families  are  encouraged  to  help 
the  poorer  boys  to  pay  their  fees,  and  in  other  ways  to  be  helpful. 

This  school  has  recently  introduced  the  C.  L S.  school  books. 
They  formerly  used  McMillans’  School  Readers.  There  is  a reading 
room  with  a few  books  belonging  to  the  debating  club,  and  four 
distinctively  religious  papers. 

In  the  High  School,  the  Christian  teachers  have  charge  of  the 
Bible  teaching.  In  the  Branch  Schools  there  is  a special  Bible 
teacher. 

Branch  School.  There  is  only  one  branch  .school,  which  is 
located  at  Kharanpur  It  is  a feeder  to  the  High  School.  As  a 
school  it  has  the  same  kind  of  influence  as  the  High  School  The 
staff  consists  of  four  teachers  and  a monitor. 

The  head  master,  Mr.B  McKinlay,  is  the  only  Christian  teach- 
er. The  total  enrollment  last  year  was  188  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  95.  Of  these  8 were  Christians. 

2.  The  Dehra  Christian  Girls  School. 

This  is  a High  School  for  Indian  Christian  girls.  There  are 
in  attendance  a number  of  Eurasian  girls  and  occasionally  a few 
pure  Europeans.  This  School  prepares  girls  not  only  for  entrance 
to  the  University,  but  also  a few  girls  for  the  First  Arts  Examina- 
tion in  College 

The  principal  of  the  School  at  pre.sent  is  Miss  G.  0.  lYoodside, 
who  has  been  in  office  during  the  furlough  of  Miss  Donaldson  in 
America.  The  other  teachers  are:  Americans.,  Miss  E.  Morris  and 
Miss  A.  B.  Jones  ; others.  Miss  E.  Caw,  Miss  M.  Cox,  Miss  0. 
McCune,  Miss  B.  McCune,  Miss  M.  Chatterjec,  Miss  G.  Massy, 
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Miss  M.  Brown,  Miss  E.  Crawford,  Miss  J.  Parsbad,  a Munshi 
and  Miss  Alameda,  matron. 

The  total  enrollment  last  year  was  143:  the  number  on  the  roll 
at  present  is  134,  of  whom  129  are  boarders.  There  is  only  one 
non-Christian  pupil,  a Hindu.  The  annual  cost  of  the  iSchool 
(1907)  was  Rs.  15,312—1—3. 

r Fees  and  Boarding  Rs.  7,795  1 3 

The  sources  of  income  are  :<  Gov.  grant-in-and  ,,  1,687  0 0 

(^Mission  Board  „ 5,830  0 0 

For  the  Inspector’s  last  report,  see  Appendix.  XIV  The  teach- 
ing staff  is  satisfactory  as  to  character.  They  are  all  Christians 
and  strive  to  set  a good  example  before  the  pupils.  Every  effort  is 
made  to  lead  every  girl  in  school  to  Christ.  The  teachers  care- 
fully watch  the  conduct  of  their  pupils  in  the  class  room. 

The  health  of  the  school  is  very  good.  Pulmonary  disease  is 
now  almost  unknown.  Great  care  is  taken  to  exclude  this  disease 
from  the  school.  Epidemic  disease  occasionally  invades  the  school, 
but  it  is  always  imported  from  without.  When  a case  occurs, 
thorough  disinfection  follows.  The  doctor  in  charge  is  very  care- 
ful in  such  matters. 

The  school  is  supplied  with  pure  water  through  iron  pipes,  and 
the  canal  furnishes  an  abundant  supply  of  bath  water.  The 
drinking  water  is  al  ways  boiled. 

The  religious  influences  on  the  school  life  in  addition  to  the 
personal  influences  of  the  teachers  are:  the  weekly  Church  services 
on  the  Lord's  Day  and  in  the  midweek  There  is  a (fliristian  En- 
deavour Society  with  three  sections:  the  Senior,  the  Intermediate, 
and  the  Junior.  About  90  or  100  scholars  are  enrolled.  The 
Hible  study  in  the  school  is  based  on  the  International  Sunday 
School  lessons  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year.  For  the  re- 
maining months  of  the  year,  the  Sunday  School  lessons  are  sup- 
plemented by  lessons  on  “Mission  study,”  largely  for  information. 
Effort  is  being  exerted  to  induce  the  girls  to  consecrate  their  lives 
to  Mission  work.  That  something  has  been  done  in  this  direction 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  during  the  last  ten  years,  fifty  girls 
have  gone  into  Mission  service 

The  Evangelistic  Work. 

The  Rev.  A.  P.  Kelso  is  in  charge.  The  preaching  staff  in- 
cludes the  following  Indian  workers:  The  Rev.  Ghukm  Masih, 
pastor,  Rev.  P.  K.  Sirkar  head  master,  Bible  wome?i,  Miss  Kerr, 
Miss  Edwards  and  Mrs.  Alexander;  Freachers^  Messrs  R.  Sinclair, 
Mangal  Singh  and  Kesar  Singh. 
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• 1.  Chapel  Preaching. 

There  is  no  chapel  building  in  Dehra  for  preaching  to  non- 
Christians,  but  a concrete  platform  just  outside  the  front  door  of 
the  City  High  School  building  has  been  used  as  a preaching  place 
since  1854.  The  preaching  is  always  in  the  evening  after  the 
school  has  been  dismissed.  The  times  for  holding  the  services  are 
irregular  but  amount  to  about  two  days  in  the  week  Not  only  do 
our  Indian  evangelists  preach  here  but  those  of  the  C.  M.  S.  also. 

This  constant  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  must  strong- 
ly affect  the  people  in  this  city  and  many  who  come  in  from  the 
surrounding  villages.  There  are  occasional  interruptions  to  the 
preaching,  but  usually  an  address  is  listened  to  from  beginning 
to  the  end.  Many  people  will  afterward  converse  with  the 
preachers  or  among  themselves  about  the  subject  of  the  sermon. 
There  are  always  in  Dehra  many  hill  men  and  Gurkhas  from  Nepal. 
Some  of  these  are  found  among  the  hearers.  This  fact  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  these  stated  services. 

There  have  been  a number  of  conversions  as  the  result  of  the 
preaching  at  this  place. 

The  classes  reached  by  the  out-door  preaching  are  usually  the 
middle  classes,  the  higher  castes  regarding  it  as  undignified  to  at- 
tend such  meetings.  Dehra  has  a large  community  of  educated 
Indians,  many  occupying  prominent  places  in  Government  service. 
It  would  seem  that  w'e  should  have  in  this  city  a highly  educated 
evangelist,  who  would  command  the  respect  of  this  class.  He 
could  superintend  evangelization  in  both  the  city  and  district. 
There  should  be  a well  lighted  hail  where  evening  and  Sunday  ser- 
vices could  be  held.  The  only  organized  opposition  comes  from 
the  Arya  Samaj,  which  has  set  up  opposition  schools,  both  for  boys 
and  girls.  They  use  every  influence  to  prevent  parents  from  sending 
to  the  Missions  Schools. 

2.  Bazar  Preaching  is  carried  on  by  the  Indian  workers  in 
various  places  in  the  city.  It  carries  the  Gospel  to  many  who 
would  not  attend  the  preaching  at  the  School  House. 

3.  Village  Preaching. 

At  present  little  village  work  is  being  done.  When  the 
evangelists  travel  to  more  distant  places  they  travel  in  a cart. 
There  is  only  one  point  occupied  by  a native  preacher,  Dahki, 
about  15  miles  west  of  Dehra 

Schools  foh  Nok^Christian  Girls, 

Mrs.  Kelso  is  in  charge  of  these  schools.  There  are  two  schools 
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both  o£  the  Primary  grade  and  both  independent  of  Government 
control.  One  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Amy  Edwards  with  a native 
Gurkin  to  help.  The  other  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Sinclair.  This 
school  is  located  at  Garhigaon  about,  4 miles  out  of  the  city.  There 
w’ere  45  girls  in  the  city  school  last  year,  and  20  in  the  village 
school.  At  present  the  attendance  in  the  city  school  is  30,  and  in 
the  village  school  20.  The  two  ladies  in  charge  are  earnest  Chris- 
tians. There  were  8 Christian  girls  in  attendance  last  year  hut 
only  2 this  year.  The  annual  cost  of  these  two  schools  is  Rs.  306, 
all  of  which  is  paid  by  the  Mission. 

The  girls  in  the  City  School;  which  is  located  near  the  Mission 
house,  are  taught  Bible  verses  and  a catechism  wdiich  they  commit 
to  memory.  The  school  is  always  opened  and  closed  with  prayer. 
The  same  course  is  pursued  in  the  Garhigaon  School. 

The  Christian  Literature  Society’s  School  hooks  in  Hindi  and 
Roman  Urdu  are  used. 


Zaxaxa  Visiting. 

The  ladies  who  visit  and  teach  in  the  zananas  of  Dehra  are 
Mrs.  Rose  Sinclair,  Miss  L.  Sircar  and  Miss  Emily  Alexander. 
The  number  of  houses  reached  is  30  or  40.  These  ladies  are 
faithful  workers.  Mrs.  Kelso  meets  them  every  week  and  hears 
their  reports  and  talks  over  with  them  their  difficulties  and  per- 
plexities. They  visit  in  three  villages  adjacent  to  the  city  also. 
In  every  home  they  visit  religious  instruction  is  given.  The  pupils 
buy  the  hooks  they  read. 

Mrs.  Kelso  thinks  Dehra  should  have  two  American  ladies  to 
take  charge  of  the  zanana  work. 

English  Treadling.  A regular  Sunday  evening  service  in 
English  is  held  in  the  Morrison  Memorial  Church.  There  is  an 
English  (.'hristian  Endeavour  Society  which  meets  every  week. 
Mr.  Kelso  is  acting  as  supply  for  this  service  The  importance  of 
this  work  lies  in  the  fact  that  many  Europeans  are  henefitted  who 
do  not  care  too  attend  a Church  of  England  place  of  worship. 
IMany  Indians  who  speak  English  attend  this  service.  It  brings  the 
English  interest  and  some  support  for  the  work.  The  C E.  Society 
supports  2 girls  in  the  school.  The  congregation  is  not  or- 
ganized as  a church,  hut  persons  baptized  are  reckoned  to  be 
Presbyterians, 

/ The  Indian  Church. 

The  Dehra  church  is  self-supporting,  but  considerable  aid 
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comes  from  the  Europeans.  The  Rev.  Ghulam  Maslh  is  pastor. 
There  are  three  elders  : Mr.  Josph  Kerr,  Mr.  Fred.  Kerr,  and  Mr. 
Alfred  David.  The  communicant  members  number  63,  with  bap- 
tized adherents  130,  making  a congregation  of  193. 

The  spiritual  c )ndition  of  the  church  is  generally  good.  Some 
of  the  members  do  voluntary  work  as  preachers,  and  others  are 
active  in  the  v" unday  School  and  Christian  Endeavor.  Only  three 
are  employed  in  Mission  service.  Lost  year  seven  adults  and  one 
child  were  baptized. 

There  are  four  Sunday  Schools  connected  with  the  Church  ; 
Two  in  the  Church,  one  in  the  City  High  School,  and  another  in 
Karanpur.  These  aggregate  228  scholars  and  14  teachers  = 
total  242. 

The  objects  to  which  regular  contributions  are  made  are:  the 
Church  Fund,  the  Poor  Fund,  Presbyterial  Home  Mission  Fund, 
the  Sunday  School  Union,  the  C.  E.  Society,  and  Woman’s  Home 
Mission  Society's  work. 

Liter alure.  Froduction.  The  Rev.  Ghulam  Masih  has  been 
writing  a voluminous  work  on  Islam.  He  also  writes  occasional 
articles  for  the  Xur  Afshan. 

Distribution.  There  is  no  book  shop  in  the  bazar,  but  Mr. 
Kelso  has  an  almira  full  of  books,  tracts  and  Scriptures  at  his  house. 
These  are  sold  or  distributed  by  the  workers.  There  is  no  colpor- 
teur at  present,  but  they  hope  to  induce  the  Bible  Society  to  place 
one  here. 

General  Questions. 

As  to  whether  Dehra  was  doing  too  much  educational  work 
Mr.  Kelso  says  No.  He  would  have  more  schools,  if  he  could 
afford  them  He  would  have  more  evangelization  work  also.  He 
would  like  to  open  another  Primary  School.  More  Christian  teach- 
ers are  wanted. 

NOTES  ON  THE  DEHRA  STATION  WORK. 

The  Dehra  Station,  by  reason  of  its  location  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  valleys  in  India,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  first  high  range 
of  the  Himalayas,  possesses  the  most  salubrious  climate  of  all  the 
stations  occupied  by  the  Punjab  Mission.  It  was  mainly  on  this 
account  that  so  many  of  the  Departments  of  the  Government  have 
located  their  chief  offices  here.  It  was  for  the  same  reason  that 
the  Christian  Girl’s  School  was  established  here.  The  work  of 
the  Missions  in  this  valley,  not  only  reaches  the  coolies  on  the  tea 
plantations,  but  the  many  educated  Indians  resident  here,  the  regL 
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ments  of  Gurkha  or  Nepalese  soldiery  and  the  troops  of  hill- men 
from  the  interior  of  the  mountain  region,  who  come  to  trade  at 
this  place.  This  place  too  is  on  the  road  of  pilgrimage  to  Hardwar 
and  to  the  sacred  places  at  the  sources  of  the  Ganges  where  it  issues 
from  under  the  everlasting  snows. 

Isolated  as  Dehra  was,  and  still  is,  it  was  natural  to  locate 
a high  school  here.  For  long  the  work  of  evangelization  was 
limited  to  the  city  and  education  seemed  to  be  the  key  to  the 
situation.  It  was  only  when  the  dense  jungles,  inhabited  by 
tigers  and  elephants,  were  cut  down  and  the  land  converted  into 
tea  gardens  that  the  population  began  to  increase  by  immigration  from 
the  plains  beyond  the  Sewaliks.  The  valley  has  been  changed  into 
a fruitful  garden.  The  educational  work  of  our  Mission  still  meets 
the  wants  of  this  field  so  far  as  the  boys  are  concerned,  but  the 
Girls  High  School  draws  its  patronage  from  both  the  United  Pro- 
vinces and  the  Punjab. 

The  Boys'  High  School  has  always  stood  high  as  an  educa- 
tional institution.  It  still  stands  high,  although  the  exacting  rules 
of  the  Educational  Department  make  it  more  and  more  difficult  to 
maintain  it.  The  statistics  for  1907  show  that  this  school  cost  the 
Board  nothing  that  year,  but  Mr.  Kelso,  tells  me  they  will  need 
Its.  2,400  this  year. 

As  a missionary  institution,  the  school  is  on  a par  with,  if  not 
above  the  average  Mission  High  School,  nevertheless,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  there  is  still  much  room  for  improvement 

1.  There  is  far  too  much  Non-Christian  influence.  There 

should  be  a persistent  effort  to  introduce  Christian  teachers  every 
where.  ^ 

2.  We  note  here  what  is  true  of  all  our  high  schools;  the 
want  of  a graded  system  of  Bible  study. 

3.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Head  Master, 
the  Rev.  P.  K.  Sircar.  His  attractive  manner  must  give  him  great 
influence  with  the  young  men,  whom  he  meets  not  only  in  class  but 
at  his  own  house.  He  has  a strong  lieutenant  in  his  second 
master,  bat  how  much  stronger  would  the  influence  of  the  school 
be,  were  there  at  least  eight  or  ten  earnest  Indian  Christians  at 
work  here. 

4.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  readers  used  in  this  School  are 
the  C.  L,  S.  series.  Formerly  they  used  the  McMillan  Readers, 
which  are  from  a literary  and  moral  standpoint  excellent,  but,  like 
the  Government  Readers,  they  have  no  distinctly  Christian  teach- 
ing. Even  from  the  standpoint  of  literature,  one  of  our  head 
masters  makes  the  following  just  criticism;  “The  readers  are  too 
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interesting  for  class  text  books.  The  attention  of  the  boys  is  ab- 
sorbed in  the  stories  and  they  give  little  or  no  attention  to  the 
construction  of  sentences,  &c.,  so  necessary  to  the  acquisition  of 
language.” 

The  High  School  for  Christian  Girls  is  an  almost  ideal 
school.  The  buildings  are  commodious.  Teachers  and  pupils  live 
under  the  same  roof.  The  staff  is  now  entirely  Christian.  The 
teaching  is  good  as  the  Inspector’s  report  and  the  results  of  the 
examinations  show. 

The  religious  instruction  given  in  the  school  is  not  limited  to 
Bible  lessons,  but  is  a part  of  the  environment  of  every  girl  in 
school.  Great  watchfulness  is  necessary:  for  the  influences,  which 
often  surround  the  pupils  while  at  home  on  their  long  vacations, 
have  to  be  counteracted.  Natural  and  hereditary  evil,  which  be- 
longs to  our  currnpt  nature,  will  always  afford  sufficient  ni  iterial 
for  the  reformer  and  the  evangelist. 

The  success  of  the  patient  efforts  of  the  teachers  is  seen  in  the 
orderly  and  ladylike  behaviour  of  the  girls,  both  in  the  class  room 
and  outside  the  school  building. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  buildings  and  the  environment 
of  the  school  is  good.  The  pulmonary  disease  which  used  to  be 
prevelent  has  well  nigh,  if  not  altogether,  disappeared.  Perhaps 
we  should  say  it  has  been  banished,  for  great  care  is  observed  in 
taking  in  girls  who  have  any  sign  of  consumption  about  them,  and 
when  such  signs  manifest  themselves  the  girl  is  promptly  sent 
home.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  whenever  possible,  A segrega- 
tion dormitory  prevents  to  a great  degree  the  spread  of  epidemic 
disease.  All  drinking  water  is  boiled.  The  food  is  plain  but  whol- 
some. 

There  are  a few  points  upon  which  we  would  venture  to  make 
a criticism: 

1.  The  dining  rooms  are  is  need  of  re-adjustment.  The  tables 
are  big  clumsy  desks  with  benches  for  chairs.  The  room  itself  is 
more  like  a venanda  than  a dining  hall.  For  all  the  larger  girls 
there  should  be  proper  dining  tables  with  chairs.  These  edu- 
cated girls  should  be  taught  how  to  manage  a proper  dining  room. 
The  Indian  Christians  of  the  better  class  are  not,  we  hope,  going 
back  to  the  Swadeshi  Chauka  and  the  brass  platter.  Since  they 
have  been  introduced  to  the  knife,  fork  and  spoon,  let  the  environ- 
ment be  that  of  any  well  ordered  Christian  home.  The  girls  will 
soon  have  homes  of  their  own  and  much  of  their  influence  in  the 
community  will  depend  upon  their  ability  to  maintain  the  ameni- 
tiqs  of  civilized  life  in  their  homes. 
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The  arrangements  for  the  second  class  boarders  too,  might  be 
improved. 

The  improvements  here  suggested  would  not  cost  much 
money;  and  if  the  young  ladies  were  to  take  a hand  ia  the  work 
of  laying  the  table  and  placing  the  chairs  and  providing  a few 
vases  of  flowers  to  adorn  the  table  and  beautify  the  room,  some 
expense  might  be  saved.  In  any  case  the  influence  would  create  a 
sense  of  neatness  and  cleanliness  and  a self-respect  which  would 
dignifv  their  character  and  increase  their  influence  in  their  own 
homes. 

TJie  Evangelistic  staff  iii  DQ\\m  is  weak.  Much  work  is  be- 
ing done  bv  the  workers  in  the  schools  as  teachers  of  the  Bible 
and  in  the  zananas,  but  the  district  is  practically  abandoned.  We 
would  suggest  the  following: 

1.  There  should  be  an  earnest  Indian  ordained  evangelist,  of 
thorough  Collegiate  and  Seminary  training,  to  take  charge  of  the 
evangelistic  work  in  both  the  city  and  the  district.  A hall  or 
chapel  should  be  provided  wherein  stated  addresses  could  be  de- 
livered to  the  best  class  of  Indians  in  the  city.  With  a book  store 
and  two  colportors  in  charge  much  good  could  be  done  through 
literature.  The  preaching  staff  should  be  increased,  so  as  to  per- 
mit of  the  occupancy  of  a few  central  points  in  the  country. 

2.  The  w6rk  among  girls  and  women  in  the  city  and  district 
should  be  enlarged.  Two  American  ladies  should  be  stationed  at 
Dehra  to  engage  in  this  work. 

3.  Zanana  school  work  perhaps  needs  reorganization  here  as 
in  other  places.  It  is  a question  whether  the  Bible  lesson  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  instruction  in  English  or  Urdu  is  the  best 
thing  to  do.  Zanana  schools  where  a number  of  grown,  i.  e.  mar- 
ried women,  could  be  brought  together  for  instruction,  Jot  which 
they  should  pay^  would  no  doubt  do  good.  The  friendship  and 
personal  influence  of  the  teacher  would  no  doubt  open  the  way  for 
a personal  presentation  of  the  claims  of  Jesus.  Somehow  we 
should  create  an  environment  of  confidence  and  affection  before 
presenting  the  Gospel  invitation.  The  opportunity,  if  possible, 
should  come  to  the  teacher  from  the  women  themselves.  Only 
tactful  and  spiritually  minded  Christian  women  should  be  em- 
ployed for  this  work.  Every  endeavour  to  aid  the  wmmen  visited, 
to  sympathise  and  help,  when  possible,  when  sickness  or  sorrow 
enters  their  homes,  should  be  used.  These  influences  will  do  much 
to  commend  the  Gospel. 

The  English  service  Since  some  one  of  our  missionaries 
must  minister  to  the  need  of  the  European  community,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  be  wise  to  organize  a church  in  connection  with 
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the  Presbyterian  Church  in  India.  If  done  in  a tactful  way,  the 
European  missionaries  and  teachers  and  any  Presbyterian  residents 
might  form  the  charter  membership.  This  could  be  done  quiet- 
ly and  the  way  be  thus  opened  for  any  who  might  volunteer  to 
join.  The  services  would  be  the  same  as  now  and  the  Church 
would  still  be  regarded  as  a Presbyterian  Church  as  indeed  it  is 
now  regarded.  Such  an  arrangement  would  enable  us  to  get  the 
interest  and  tinancial  help  of  the  congregation,  which  we  serve. 


THE  AMBALA  OANTONMENT  STATION. 

{Occupied  in  1849) 

The  Ambala  Cantonment  has  for  many  years  been  regarded 
as  a separate  station  of  the  Pan  jab  Mission.  It  is  about  hve  miles 
east  of  the  city. 

The  population  of  the  city  and  cantonement  in  1901  was 
53,136,  of  which  about  3,000  were  Europeans  and  Eurasians.  Ex- 
cluding the  city  population  (27,000),  we  have  23,000,  in  round 
numbers,  as  the  population  of  the  native  quarter  in  the  Cantone- 
ment. The  religious  mak-up  of  this  population  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  the  city. 

The  Mission  Compound,  with  an  area  of  about  an  acre  is  situat- 
ed near  to  the  railway  station.  On  it  is  built  a comfortable  house, 
with  the  usual  out-offices  of  an  Indian  bungalow.  In  the  Sudder 
Bazar  is  located  the  church  and  school  buildings.  Near  by  are  two 
barracks  occupied  by  Indian  Christians,  mostly  employes  of  the 
Mission. 

The  missionary  force  at  this  station  is  as  follows:— -The  Rev. 
R.  Thackwell,  D.  D.,  and  Mrs.  Thackwell,  Mrs.  Calderwood;  Mr. 
A.  W.  McCarrell,  F.  A.,  head  master^  and  Mr.  P.  Nikerson  bazar 
preacher  and  licentiate  M.  C.  Newton. 

Dr.  Thackwell  has  been  a missionary  of  the  Punjab  Mission  for 
51  years.  Owing  to  his  advanced  age,  he  limits  his  work  to  that 
of  the  Cantonement  school  and  bazar  preaching.  We  will  review 
the  work  of  this  Station  in  the  order  noted  below: 

Education. 

The  Cantonment  School  for  non-Lliristian  boys 

This  school  ranks  as  a middle  school,  of  which  Dr.  Thackwell 
is  superintendent.  The  staff  is  made  up  as  follows:  Mr.  A.  W. 
McCarrell,  head  master;  other  masters,  Lala  Jati  Ram,  Nana 
Mai,  Allah  Bakhsh,  Qasim  Allah,  Charinji  Lai,  Lala  Shiv  Nath 
and  Lala  Mukand  Lai.  The  Bible  teacher  is  Mr.  P.  Nickerson. 

The  total  attendance  at  this  school  in  1907  was  199.  The 
average  attendance  was  147.  The  present  enrollment  is  237.  There 
is  no  boarding  house.  The  number  of  Christian  teachers  is  two. 

The  annual  cost  of  this  school  in  1907  was  Rs.  3683 — 13 — 9. 
The  sources  of  income  are:  (a)  Fees  Rs.  1189—4 — 3,  (b)  Govern- 
ment grant-in-aid  Rs.  764 — 3 — 0 and(c)  Mission  Rs.  1,730 — 6—6 
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in  which  Rs.  969 — 13 — 9 for  rent  of  buildiiin^s  is  included,  mak- 
ing the  net  cost  to  the  Board  Rs,  771. 

For  Inspector  remark  sees  Appendix  XII. 

The  buildings  are  commodious,  but  four  of  them  are  covered 
with  thatch.  These  roofs  should  be  covered  with  some  non- 
cumbustible  material.  The  inspector  says:  “The  school  shows  de- 
cided signs  of  improvement,  and  given  the  necessary  funds,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  institution  should  not  develope  into  a first 
class  high  school.  ” 

The  staff  is  weak,  but  as  to  character  and  efficiency  commends 
itself  to  the  management. 

There  is  a religious  service  for  the  whole  school  every  morn- 
ing. The  service  begins  and  closes  with  prayer,  and  includes  the 
reading  of  a portion  of  Scripture  with  a short  address  by  the  leader. 
Dr.  Thackwell  takes  this  service  when  at  home.  In  his  absence  in 
the  hills,  it  is  conducted  by  Mr  Nikerson. 

The  religious  teaching  comprises  a Scripture  lesson  every  day 
for  every  class.  Mr  Nickerson  is  Bible  teacher.  The  course  of 
study  is  graded,  including  the  Lake  Memorial  course.  This  year 
there  is  a special  study  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  the  upper 
classes.  In  the  upper  primary  classes,  the  Scripture  lessons  cover 
Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke.  In  the  infant  and  lower  primary  class- 
es the  Catechism  is  taguht.  On  Saturdays  the  Westminister  Sunday 
school  lesson  is  taught  to  the  whole  school.  Dr.  Thackwell  has  a 
class  for  all  the  teachers.  The  Bible  teaching  also  is  under  his 
inspection.  Many  of  the  scholars  go  up  for  the  Lake  Memorial 
and  India  Sunday  School  Union  Scripture  examinations.  Last  year 
25  pupils  received  certificates  from  the  Sunday  School  Union. 

Dr.  Thakcwell’s  opinion  as  to  the  evangelistic  value  of  the 
Mission  schools  for  non-Christians  may  be  summed  up  thus:  “By 
them  the  good  seed  of  the  word  is  sown  in  the  minds  of  the  young 
at  the  most  impressionable  age  and  scripture  is  learned  and  never 
forgotten.  Many  come  to  believe  Christ’s  religion  is  true  and  their 
conduct  is  shaped  by  Bible  principles.” 

Only  one  boy  was  baptized  in  this  school. 

Among  the  means  for  developing  of  a strong  Christian  character, 
the  school  has  introduced  athletic  sports  and  ofher  out  door  sports- 
A reading  room  is  also  provided  with  religious  papers  and  books, 
open  to  all  pupils.  There  is  also  a student’s  club,  which  meets 
periodically  for  the  discussion  of  questions  of  temperance,  smok- 
ing and  purity.  Lecturers  are  also  invited  in  from  the  outside. 
Messrs  F.  B.  McCuskey  and  Elmer  E Fife  and  others  gave  lectures 
Jast  year. 
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We  were  glad  to  note  the  use  o£  the  Readers  of  the  Christian 
Literature  Society  in  this  school. 

The  fact  that  but  one  Bible  teacher  is  employed  for  all  classes 
is  due  solely  to  the  absence  of  Christian  teachers  in  the  school. 
The  ideal  of  the  management  is  that  there  should  be  a Christian 
teacher  for  every  class  who  would  teach  both  secular  and  religious 
subjects. 

In  reply  to  the  question  whether  too  much,  or  too  little  was 
being  done  in  Ambala  Cantonment  in  the  way  of  education,  Dr. 
Thackwell  said,  there  was  too  little  being  done.  In  his  judgement 
the  Mission  school. here  should  be  advanced  to  the  grade  of  a high 
school.  The  people  want  this.  At  present  their  boys  go  out  of 
the  Mission  school  to  attend  the  Hindu  and  Muhammadan  High 
schools.  If  we  had  a high  school,  such  boys  would  continue  with  us 
until  they  were  prepared  for  college,  when  most  of  them  wmuld 
enter  Forman  Christian  College  at  Lahore.  It  is  estimated  that  an 
expenditnre  of  Rs.  1500  wmuld  constitute  this  school  a high  school  ; 
and  as  a high  school,  it  wmuld  be  self-supporting.  Dr.  Thackwell 
thinks  a Christian  laymen  should  be  employed  as  Principal,  and 
with  him  a head  master  and  Christian  teachers  to.  spend  all  their 
time  in  the  school. 

There  are  no  Branch  schools  in  connection  with  the  Canton- 
ment school. 

Cantonment  school  for  non-Christian  girls. 

This  is  a school  of  a primary  grade  for  Christian  and  Bengali 
girls,  and  was,  at  the  time  of  the  inspection,  under  the  superinten-* 
dence  of  the  late  Mrs.  Calderwood.  Her  staff  w^as  as  follows  : — 

Mrs.  David  and  Mrs.  Nickerson,  two  Christian  ladies  of  ex- 
cellent character.  The  number  of  pupils  is  40,  all  of  whom  are 
day  scholars.  There  were  10  Chri.stian  girls,  the  remaining  30 
being  Hindus. 

The  cost  of  the  school  is  Rs.  384.  The  sources  of  income  are: 
private  friends  in  America  Rs.  252,  and  the  Mission  Rs.  132. 

The  school  opens  with  prayer  and  Bible  study  for  half  an 
hour  daily.  The  Gospels  in  the  Hindi  language  are  taught  in 
these  lesson  hours. 

The  school  serves  as  a primary  school  for  the  Christian  com- 
munity and  reaches  the  Hindu  girls  with  the  Gospel. 

Zanana  work. 

Mrs.  Calderwood  has  had  this  work  in  charge.  Her  helpers  are 
Mr.  Pinheiro  and  Mrs.  Albert.  Fifty  homes  are  visited  twdce  a 

13 
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week.  The  Bible  and  a catehisni  of  the  Christian  religion  are- 
taught  in  these  homes  at  every  visit.  They  also  sing  bhajans, 
which  are  much  appreciated.  The  Bible  women  are  faithful  and 
have  their  hearts  in  their  work. 

There  is  also  a Bible  woman,  Gainda  by  name,  at  work  among 
the  sweepers  in  the  city.  This  work  was  also  under  the  supervision 
of  Mrs.  Calderwood. 

There  is  room  for  more  work  for  women  is  Ambala  Canton- 
ment and  surrounding  villages. 

o o 

N B. — Since  the  writing  of  the  abov'e  statement  taken  from  the  lips  of  Mrs. 
Calderwood,  the  Master  has  called  her  to  Himself.  It  will  be  well  to  preserve 
her  views  as  to  the  importance  of  the  work  done  by  the  zanana  visitor  as  re- 
corded in  the  last  Annual  Report.  She  wrote  thus  in  reply  to  her  own  question: 
“What  good  can  you  do  by  visiting  in  houses  of  fanatical  Muhammadans 
and  bigoted  Hindus?  “There  are  thousands  of  girls  and  women,  from  ten 
years  and  upwards  who  can  only  be  reached  by  zanana  visiting when  one  re- 

members that  in  India,  perhaps  more  than  in  most  countries,  “She  who  rocks 
the  cradle  rules  the  world” — the  great  importance  of  reaching  these  girls  and 
women,  will  bo  readily  understood,  especially  at  such  a time,  as  the  present, 
when  there  is  a general  feeling  of  unrest  among  the  masses  of  this  great  empire 
Teaching  in  zananas  is  a great  boon  to  the  women  of  India,  and  gives  us  an 
opportunity  of  instilling  our  ideas  of  the  duties  of  wives  and  mothers  into  minds 
that  otherwise  could  not  be  reached  by  us,  or  by  anyone  else 

Evangelistic  work, 

Baza.r  Preaching.  The  evangelistic  force  in  the  Canton- 
ment consists  of  the  Rev  Dr.  Thackwell  and  two  Indian  assis- 
tants ; Mr.  Nickerson  and  Licentiate  M.  C.  Newton. 

» There  is  no  preaching  place  in  the  Bazar  excepting  the  church, 
which  is  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  street.  Preaching  is  carried 
on  in  the  bazar  four  times  a week.  The  methods  are  those  in 
ordinary  use.  A portion  of  Scripture  is  read,  or  a bhajan  sung  and 
then  a message  of  life  from  some  passage  of  Scripture  or  thought 
of  song. 

Dr.  Thackwell  thinks  a chapel,  or  a hired  hall,  or  shop  is  very 
necessary  for  successful  bazar  work.  Such  fixed  place  has  ad- 
vantages over  the  open  street,  where  your  audience  may  be 
obstructing  the  way,  or  confused  noise  and  jostling  of  passers  by 
disturb  the  bearers  as  well  as  the  preacher. 

The  Indian  Church. 

' The  church  at  Amballa  Cantonment  is  without  a pastor,  or 
regular  stated  suppl3^  The  regular  Sunday  services  and  the 
Wednesday  evening  prayer  meeting  are  kept  up  by  Dr.  Thackwell 
Mr.  Nickerson. 
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Mr.  P.  Nickerson  seems  to  be  practically  the  pastor,  although 
he  is  an  elder  and  the  only  elder  of  the  Church. 

The  communicant’s  number  14,  with  7 others  who  are  adhe- 
rents. Of  this  number  six  are  in  Mission  employ. 

There  were  two  baptisms  in  the  church  last  year.  A few 
inquirers  are  being  taught. 

There  are  no  Church  societies,  excepting  the  Woman’s  Mission- 
ary Society,  which  works  to  support  the  Presbyterian  Home 
Mission. 

There  are  two  Sunday  schools;  one  for  Christians  with  a mem- 
bership of  25  and  3 teachers,  and  another  for  Hindu  and  Moslem 
boys  with  212  scholars.  The  teachers  are  the  Christian  teachers  in 
tho  day  school. 

NOTES  ON  THE  WORK  AT  AMBALA  CANTONMENT. 

Ambala  Cantonment  has  all  the  conditions  needed  to  consti- 
tute a great  M ission  field.  There  is  a native  population  of  23,000,  and 
a village  environment  with  a population  of  at  least  200,000  more. 
But  it  has  always  been  undermanned.  There  should  be  two  mission- 
aries here,  one  in  charge  of  the  Cantonment  work  including  the 
school,  and  another  to  work  in  the  district.  There  should  also  be 
two  lady  workers  with  their  Indian  assistants  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  girls’  schools  and  zanana,  and  aid  also  in  teaching  the  Chris- 
tian women  in  the  villages. 

The  Boys’  School. 

From  an  educational  stand  point  this  school  ought  to  be 
strengthened  as  to  its  staff.  If  it  is  to  be  maintained,  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  raise  it  to  the  High  School  standard.  This  would  give  the 
Mission  pre-eminence  in  this  field  as  an  educational  influence. 

From  a missionary  standpoint,  the  institution  needs  to  import 
several  Christian  teachers  in  order  to  make  the  school  decidedly 
Christian  in  every  department.  The  Christian  scheme  of  Bible 
study  is  good,  but  needs  a strong  Christian  element  in  the  staff  to 
make  it  effective  and  practical.  A single  Bible  teacher,  coming  in 
as  an  outside  influence,  may  do  much  good,  but  the  same  influence 
worked  out  through  the  teaching  staff  would  accomplish  more 
good. 

The  question  of  making  this  school  a “first  class  high  school,” 
as  the  inspector  says,  is  perfectly  practicable,  provided  there  be 
funds  for  the  work.  It  is  estimated  that  Rs.  1500  would  place 
the  school  in  a position  to  earn  its  own  way. 
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The  Girls’  School. 

This  school  is  almost  a model  school.  It  is  managed  and  taught 
by  Christians  only.  It  serves  to  help  the  Chaistians  as  well  as  the 
Bengali  Hindu  girls  to  get  a primary  education.  It  is  to  be  hop- 
ed this  school  can  be  maintained  and  improved  in  the  future. 

The  little  school  for  low  caste  girls  in  the  city  ought  to  be 
worked  from  the  city.  It  seems  an  anomally  to  have  it  conduct- 
ed from  the  Cantonment  five  miles  away. 

The  Zanana  Work  should  be  increased  and  made  effective  for 
the  village  Christian  women  as  well  as  for  the  Hindu  and  Moslem 
womanhood  of  the  Cantonment  Bazar. 


HOSHYARPUR  STATION. 

{Occupied  in  1S67 ) 

The  Hoshyarpnr  Station  was  occupied  in  the  year  1867.  The 
suggestion  to  establish  a Mission  there  was  made  by  the  late  H.  E. 
Perkins,  Esq,  then  Deputy  Commissioner  at  Hoshyarpur,  who,  on 
retiring  from  office  many  years  later,  became  a missionary  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Societ}^  The  first  missionary  was  the  Rev. 
Guru  Dass  Moitra.  After  his  resignation  and  withdrawal  from  the 
Punjab,  in  the  year  1864,  the  Hev.  Kali  Charan  Chatterjee  was 
appointed  to  take  his  place — a place  which  he  has  held  ever  since. 

For  twenty  three  years.  Dr.  Chatterjee  occupied  a house  situat- 
ed in  the  heart  of  the  city,  now  used  as  a hospital  and  dispensary. 
In  the  year  1891  a new  Mission  house  was  built  upon  a plot  of 
land  of  about  ten  acres  in  extent  situated  in  the  Civil  Lines  on  the 
south  east  side  of  the  city,  which  had  been  acquired  for  the  site 
of  the  Girls’  Orphan  and  Industrial  School  established  at  that 
time. 

The  district  of  Hoshyarpur  is  94  miles  long,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  about  25  miles  containing  an  area  of  2,232  square  miles. 
There  are  in  this  district  17  towns  and  2,117  villages  containing 
a population  in  1901  of  989,782.  Of  this  number  72,324  live  in 
towns  whose  inhabitants  number  from  3,000  to  17,500  each.  The 
bulk  of  the  population  lives  in  villages  and  is  largely  Hindu  (in- 
cluding the  Sikhs).  The  Moslems'are  a comparativly  small  minority, 
being  less  than  a third  of  the  population. 

Divided  as  to  religion,  on  the  basis  of  the  Census  of  1901,  the 
population  would  thus  be  described; — 

Hindus  603,740,  Sikhs  71,126,  Jains  1,137,  Moslems  312,958. 
Christians  785^. 

Among  those  classed  as  Hindus,  there  is  a large  low  caste 
population — of  which  19,205  are  (ffiuhras,  and  121,003  are  Cha- 
mars.  A very  large  proportion  of  the  Christian  population  be- 
longs to  these  low  caste  tribes. 

There  are  in  this  district  19,075  faqirs  or  mendicants  of  which 
3,407  are  Hindu,  15,075  Moslem  and  593  Sikhs. 

This  is  in  brief  a statement  of  the  races  and  religions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Hoshyarpur  Mission  field. 

* N.  B In  1907,  the  number  of  Christians  in  thfs  District  belonging  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  was  2,816.  Besides  these  there  are  a few  Brethren  and 
some  20  Europeans  and  Eurasians. 
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In  addition  to  the  Mission  House  and  Girl’s  Orphan  and  In- 
dustrial school  building  and  the  Hospital  and  Dispensary  in  the 
city,  ot  which  mention  has  already  been  made,  there  is  also  at 
Hoshyarpur  a Ohapel,  which  is  now  used  as  a reading  room  and  a 
preaching  place.  There  are  also  two  catechist’s  houses. 

In  the  district  there  are  five  houses  for  the  Indian  workers. 
These  are  located  in  the  following  towns  and  villages,  which  con- 
stitute five  of  the  nine  central  sub-Stations  of  this  Mission, — 
Mariana^  Gardiwala,  Dastiah,  'Panda  and  Ghoraivaha.  Another 
building  is  soon  to  be  erected  at  Mukerian.  Besides  these  there 
are  5 prayer  rooms  and  school  houses  combined— inexpensive  build- 
ings costing  about  Rs.  30  each,  besides  the  labour  contributed  by 
the  Christians. 

Biiildings  needed.  The  buildings  needed  for  the  present 
emergency  are  as  follows: — (Ij  Houses  at  Mahalpur,  Podhiana  and 
Garshankar,  for  the  licentiates  stationed  there:  also  3 prayer  and 
school  houses  combined  at  the  three  places  just  mentioned. 

The  estimated  cost  of  these  houses,  including  the  site  is 
Rs.  13 '10.  The  cost  of  the  prayer  and  school  houses  would  be 
about  Rs.  50  each.  The  estimate  for  the  whole  would  be  Rs  4050^ 

Mention  should  be  made  here  of  the  generous  gift  of  Rs. 
8000  made  by  Dr.  Dina  Xath  Prittu  Datta,  civil  surgeon  of  Hosli- 
varpur  for  the  erection  of  a Memorial  Church  in  memory  of  his  de- 
ceased wife,  to  be  called  The  Moxa  Memorial  Church.  It  is  to 
be  erected  on  the  Mission  Compound  at  Hoshyarpur. 

The  missionary  work  at  this  Station  may  be  noticed  under 
the  following  three  heads:  Educational^  Evangelistic  viiidiMedical. 

I.  Educational  Work. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  Hoshyarpur  Mission,  edu- 
cation has  been  limited  to  women  and  children,  excepting  the 
teaching  of  inquirers  and  converts  by  the  Indian  evangelists  and 
teachers  in  the  villages.  For  nearly  forty  years  Mrs.  Chatter jee, 
assisted  in  later  years  by  her  daughters  and  a Pundit,  taught  a 
class  of  Hindu  women  in  the  city  of  Hoshyarpur.  This  school  has 
now  been  closed. 

The  Educational  work  is  now  limited  to  the  Girl’s  school  for 
orphans  and  for  village  girls.  There  is  accommodation  for  70 
inmates  Every  thing  is  plain  and  neat  and  clean.  The  object  is  to 
train  the  girls  to  habits  tliat  will  fit  them  for  the  domestic  life  they 
will  have  to  live  as  the  wives  of  village  workers  and  teachers.  The 
school  grades  at  present  as  an  Upper  Primary  school.  Indeed  it  is 
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difficult  to  keep  the  girls  beyond  this  stage — nor  does  it  seem  to  be 
desirable  to  do  so,  owing  to  the  demand  for  marriageable  girls,  while 
experience  shows  the  desirability  of  marrying  the  average  orphan 
girl  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen. 

This  institution  has  been  under  the  superintendence  of  Mrs  Chat- 
terjee  from  the  beginning.  She  has  been  aided  by  her  daughters. 
At  the  close  of  last  year,  Aliss  Lena  Chatterjee  who  had  been  head 
mistress  in  the  school  for  several  years,  resigned  her  connection 
with  the  Mission  in  order  to  make  a home  of  her  own.  Her  place 
was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Aliss  Lall.  She  has  three  assitants, 
Kasturi,  Gulabi  and  Phulo,  all  of  whom  were  famine  orphans 
rescued  and  educated  here,  This  constitutes  the  teaching  staff  of 
the  school. 

The  total  attendance  last  year  was  50.  At  present  there  are 
53  names  on  the  roll,  all  'S'^hoin  are  boarders,  excepting  one  who  is 
a day  scholar. 

The  Aimiial  Costi^  Rs.  2,984,  all  of  which,  excepting  small 
fees,  comes  from  the  Board  in  N^esv  York. 

The  principal,  in  reply  to  questions,  gave  the  following  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  management  of  the  school. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  has  generally  been  very  good,  but 
during  the  past  year  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  sickness, 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  malaria,  and  tuberculosis.  Two  girls 
died.  It  seems  that  in  all  orphanages  those  who  have  been  rescued 
from  famine  districts  have  come  in  with  a tendency  towards  dis- 
cease  of  some  kind  and  many  of  them  succumb  to  consumption. 
Dr.  Dora  Chatterjee  has  medical  charge  of  the  Orphanage  and  has 
arranged  to  segregate  the  victims  of  tuberculosis  and  is  doing  all 
she  can  to  prenvet  infection  and  to  save  those  who  are  now  suffer- 
ing from  this  dread  disease. 

The  efforts  used  to  educate  the  girls  along  moral  and  religi- 
ous lines  are  directed  by  Aliss  Chatterjee  and  her  staff.  Daily 
prayers  are  held  morning  and  evening  and  the  Bible  is  studied 
each  day.  In  the  lower  classes  the  Catechism  and  Bible  stories  are 
taught.  In  the  upper  classes  there  is  a graded  course  of  Bible  teach- 
ing, beginning  with  the  New  Testament  stories  found  in  the  Gospels 
and  Acts  : Later  on  the  Scripture  stories  of  the  Old  Testument 
are  taken  up. 

The  girls  do  their  own  cooking  and  washing  and  are  en- 
couraged to  work  with  their  needles  and  to  make  money  for  chari- 
table objects.  Last  year  they  raised  several  hundred  rupees  to- 
wards the  building  of  a brick  wall  around  the  new  graveyard  for 
Indian  Christians. 
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The  teachers  of  the  school  have  been  faithful  and  everything 
about  the  school  suggests  economy  and  efficiency.  Most  of  the 
girls,  who  leave  the  schools,  do  so  to  become  the  wives  of  village 
teachers  and  preachers,  and  so  enter  upon  a sphere,  where  by 
precept  and  example  they  may  raise  the  village  Christian  women 
to  a higher  stage  in  Christian  life  and  character. 

The  only  regretable  thing  in  regard  to  this  school  is  that  there 
are  so  few  girls  drawn  from  the  Hoshyarpur  District.  One  can- 
not but  feel  that  more  should  be  undertaken  in  that  direction.  The 
difficulty  seems  to  be  with  the  village  parents  who  are  unwilling 
to  send  their  girls  away  to  school.  The  only  practical  solution  of 
the  problem  seems  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  pushing  primary  edu- 
cation among  the  villages  by  the  Indian  preachers  and  teachers. 
Out  of  such  Primary  Schools  a few  would  be  found  worthy  of  sup- 
port in  the  Industrial  School  at  Hoshyaryur. 

The  Evangelistic  Work. 

Preaching  to  non-Christians.  Rev  K.  C.  Chatter jee  is  in  charge. 
In  addition  to  the  missionary  and  his  wife,  there  are  four  ordained 
evangelists  : the  Rev.  Nizam-ud-Din,  the  Rev.  Amir  Khan,  the 
Rev.  Agya  Masih,  and  the  Rev.  Wazir  Shah.  There  are  also  three 
licentiates;  Messrs  Dit  Ram,  Devi  Ditta,  and  Phogu  Ditta;  and  five 
catechists,  Har  Golal,  Ata  Masih,  Abdul  Masih,  Ghasita  Singh  and 
Rahim  Bakhsh.  Finally  there  are  seven  lower  grade  workers:  Nanak, 
Gorkhi,  Allah  Ditta,  Moti  Ball,  Magu,  Shadi  and  Shoma.  The  en- 
tire staff  numbers  19  men,  almost  all  of  whom  are  stationed  in  the 
district  at  the  nine  principal  centres  from  which  the  work  is 
carried  on.  Two  are  located  in  Hoshyarpur,  who,  with  the  mis- 
sionary, are  specially  responsible  for  the  wmrk  done  in  the  chapel, 
the  bazar,  and  in  the  villages  near  by. 

We  will  notice  the  Evangelistic  work  of  this  Station  under  the 
following  heads: — Chapel  Preaching,  Bazar  Preaching,  Village 
Preaching. 

Chapel  Peeaching. 

The  Hoshyarpur  chapel  occupies  a prominent  corner  in  the 
city.  It  fronts  on  a narrow  street,  which  has  ceased  to  be  the 
thoroughfare  it  once  was.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  turned  into 
a book  shop  and  a reading  room,  and  has  thus  become  the  centre 
of  the  colportage  work  of  the  Station. 

There  is  preaching  at  this  place  five  days  in  the  week.  The 
preacher  stands  on  the  high  veranda,  while  the  audience  occupies 
seats  below,  or  stand  in  the  street.  The  Rev.  Agya  Masih  has 
charge  of  this  work,  but  all  preachers  who  may  be  in  the  city  at 
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any  time  take  part  in  these  services  The  most  favourable  time 
for  such  services  is  in  the  evening  about  five  or  six  o’clock. 
The  preachers  begin  the  service  by  singing  and  the  reading  of  a 
Scripture  portion.  After  this  one  or  more  preachers  address  the 
people,  sometimes  interlarding  with  bhajans  or  ghazals.  Not  un- 
frequently  the  preachers  are  interrupted  with  questions  or  objec- 
tions. The  question  often  arises  whether  such  services  are  of  much 
value.  Dr.  Chatterjee,  however,  thinks  these  services  should  be 
maintained  because  they  are  a testimony/  and  a publication  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  multitudes.  It  affords  a grand  apportunity  to  stand 
as  a witness  for  Christ  in  the  city. 

When  any  hearers  are  found  to  be  specially  interested  in  the 
Gospel,  they  are  invited  to  remain  after  the  service  for  special 
prayer  and  conversation  upon  the  subject  of  religion.  The  Reading 
Room  affords  facility  for  such  conferences.  If  there  be  more  than 
a passing  interest,  the  inquirer  is  asked  to  join  the  Bible  Class.  A 
good  many  inquirers  have  thus  been  gained  and  some  of  them  have 
been  baptized.  Converts  frequently  refer  to  the  impression  made 
upon  their  minds  in  the  city  preaching  place  as  that  which  had 
led  them  to  seek  salvation  through  Christ. 

Musical  instruments,  the  harmonium,  the  sitar  and  the  dholak, 
as  used  to  accompany  the  singing  They  are  specially  effective 
in  calling  the  people  together. 

As  to  the  classes  reached  by  the  chapel  preaching.  Dr.  Chat- 
terjee mentioned  the  Middle  Classes  of  Society,  farmers,  litigants  at 
the  courts,  &c. 

In  reply  to  our  enquiry  as  to  whether  he  could  suggest  any 
way  to  make  the  chapel  work  more  effective,  Dr.  Chatterjee  said 
that  we  need  to  preach  on  the  positive  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 
He  specially  urged  that  controversy  should  be  avoided.  There 
should  be  good  music.  The  chapel  itself  should  be  kept  neat  and 
clean  and  be  provided  with  comfortable  seats. 

There  seems  to  be  little  active  opposition  to  Dr.  Chatterjee’s 
work.  His  long  residence  in  the  city,  his  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  people  and  his  influence  in  connection  with  the  public 
life  of  the  city,  has  won  for  him  the  respect  of  all  classes. 

Bazar  Preaching,  This  form  of  preaching  differs  from  chap- 
el preaching  in  that  it  is  carried  on  at  various  points  in  the  city  and 
is  in  consequence  less  formal.  It  has  a certain  advantage  in  that 
it  brings  the  Gospel  to  the  doors  of  many  of  the  people.  Shop 
keepers  and  artizans,  who  would  not  find  it  convenient  to  attend 
chapel,  are  thus  enabled  to  hear  the  gospel  while  sitting  in  their 
places  of  business. 
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Tillage  Preaching. 

A very  practical  question,  in  connection  with  village  preach- 
ing, is  that  of  transportation.  A district  91  miles  long  and  about 
25  miles  broad  containing  2,117  villages  is  to  be  evangelized.  How 
shall  the  preachers  travel  from  village  to  village  over  a territorv 
so  large?  The  question  is  one  of  economies  and  cannot  alwavs  be 
answered  in  the  same  terms.  In  this  district,  which  is  devoid  of 
good  roads,  partly  hilly  with  one  entire  Tehsil  in  a valley  beyond 
the  low  hills  skirting  the  Himalayas,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
best  mode  of  conveyance  is  the  horse,  or  when  roads  permit, 
an  ekka  For  a strong  young  man  the  best  way  is  to  go  on  foot. 
Light  luggage  can  be  carried  by  a coolie.  The  Indian  preachers 
can  usually  find  lodging  in  a dharmsala  or  saraL  At  the  central 
stations,  the  preacher’s  house,  or  the  school  room  affords  the  need- 
ed accommodation,  so  that  the  need  of  carrying  tents  and  pitching 
them  can  be  avoided. 

Dr.  Chatterjee  has  divided  the  villages  of  his  district  into  two 
classes  : (1)  The  villages  which  have  a (fiiristian  community  and 
(2)  those  which  are  entirely  non-Christian.  In  the  whole  district, 
as  we  have  already  noted,  there  are  nine  central  stations,  in  each  of 
which  there  is  an  evangelist  or  catechist,  who  has  charge  of  a cir- 
cle, and  who  is  responsible  for  the  evangelization  of  the  villages 
within  that  circle  and  for  the  instruction  of  the  inquirers  and 
baptized  members  of  the  church  within  these  bounds.  The 
missionary  makes  periodical  visits  and  inspects  the  work  of  his 
evangelists  and  catechists  and  examines  those  who  have  been 
taught  by  them. 

The  course  at  present  fixed  for  catechumans  is  as  follows  : the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  the  Apostle’s  Creed,  or 
Bateman’s  Catechism  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  includes 
these.  For  the  Christians,  a more  advanced  course  is  fixed,  includ- 
ing Old  Testatment  stories  and  the  New  Testament  Scriptures. 

There  are  100  villages  and  towns  in  the  Hoshyarpur  district 
in  which  there  are  Christian  people.  Naturally  visits  are  more 
frequently  made  to  these  villages  than  to  others,  but  an  effort  is 
made  to  visit  all  of  these  villages  during  the  year. 

There  are  three  schools  for  Christian  children.  Non-Christian 
children  are  also  admitted.  The  course  of  study  is  very  element- 
ary, effort  being  made  to  enable  them  to  read. 

The  teachers  in  these  schools  are  Christians,  who,  in  addition 
to  teaching  in  the  schools,  hold  regular  daily  services  in  the  towns 
where  they  live 

The  same  is  customary  in  all  towns  where  evangelists  and 
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catechists  live.  Sunday  services  are  held,  which  combine  the  Sun- 
day ^'choolwith  the  regular  service.  The  instruction  given  is  large- 
ly catechetical.  The  evangelists  who  have  horses  go  out  into  the 
district  and  hold  services  for  the  Christians  in  two  or  three  villages 
every  Sunday. 

The  total  Christian  community  in  the  Hoshyarpiir  District 
numbers  2,816.  For  these  four  separate  church  organizations 
have  been  constituted  by  the  Lahore  Presbytery.  Each  church  has 
its  board  of  elders  and  is  ministered  to  by  a stated  supply.  These 
churches  are  located  at  Hoshyarpur,  Dasua,  Mukerian,  and  Tanda. 
The  membership  of  these  churches  is  too  large,  but  the  difficulty 
of  organising  churches  is  often  great  and  sometimes  apparently  in- 
superable. In  this  district,  for  instance,  there  is  the  town  of 
Ghorawaha,  where  material  for  the  eldership  is  available,  but  un- 
fortunately the  town  is  divided  into  two  factions — each  headed  by  one 
of  the  two  most  proniment  men  in  the  community,  thus  hindering, 
for  the  present  at  last,  the  organization  of  a church.  In  other  places 
where  the  community  is  large  enough,  there  is  no  material  suitable 
for  the  eldership.  In  such  places  the  only  thing  practicable  is 
a congregation  to  which  an  evangelist  or  catechist  may  minister 
once  on  the  Sabbath  day.  The  new  converts  and  many  of  the  Chris- 
tians are  taught  by  the  evangelists  or  their  helpers.  The  Chris- 
tians are  often  exemplary  in  their  lives  and  some  of  them  volun- 
tarily bear  witness  to  the  claims  of  Christ  upon  their  neighbours. 

The  people  are  generally  poor  and  can  afford  to  give  but  little. 
They  are  expected  to  contribute  one  pice  a month  toward  the 
pastor’s  fund  6 cents  annually.  Every  service  is  marked  by  a 
collection  for  the  expenses  of  these  church  services 

In  reply  to  our  enquiry  as  to  the  effect  of  the  conversion  on 
these  villagers,  and  the  establishment  of  the  churches  upon  the  non- 
Christian  community.  Dr.  Chatterjee  said,  that  while  there  were 
always  some  who  showed  their  contempt  for  the  converts,  others 
would  express  their  pleasure  in  hearing  they  had  become  Chris- 
tians. In  two  places  non-Christian  men  had  donated  land  for  the 
houses  the  preachers  live  in.  In  Tanda  the  land  was  given  free 
of  rent  on  condition  that  any  trees  grown  and  the  well  should  be- 
come the  property  of  the  land  owner  in  case  the  site  should  be 
aboudaned.  Dr.  Chatterjee  believes  there  is  a general  interest  in 
Christianity  throughout  the  district,  but  that  for  the  present  the  actual 
acceptance  of  it  as  their  religion  is  practically  limited  to  the  depress- 
ed. It  is  true,  however,  that  each  year  some  converts  come  from 
the  better  classes  also.  It  is  noticable  that  some  educated  men 
are  anxious  to  have  their  children  educated  under  Christian  in- 
fluence. 

As  to  the  influence  of  Christianity  upon  the  Christians  them- 
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selves,  Dr.  Chatterji  noticed  the  desire  of  the  converts  to  bring  over 
to  the  Christian  faith  their  relatives,  ('onversion  is  always  followed 
by  social  reform.  Marriages  are  now  generally  performed  by 
Christian  rites.  Native  Christian  men  are  now  made  Registrars 
under  Act  XV.  of  1872. 

The  abolition  of  Heathen  services  of  marriage  is  an  indication 
that  idolatry  is  losing  its  influence.  Among  educated  men,  idolatry 
is  waning. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  what  is  your  ideal  as  to  the  way  a 
village  evangelist  should  spend  his  time  in  preaching,  Dr.  ('hatterjee 
said,  the  preacher  should  settle  in  a central  town  or  village.  In 
the  mornings  he  should  visit  the  surrounding  villages  and  in  the 
evenings  preach  in  the  town  where  he  lives. 

Once  a year,  Dr.  Chatterjee  holds  a conference  for  prayer  and 
Bible  study  at  which  all  the  evangelists  and  workers  in  the  dis- 
t’ict  are  expected  to  attend.  The  conference  lasts  for  15  days. 
The  order  of  service  is  as  follows  : (1)  In  the  morning  a service 
of  prayer,  with  a discourse  on  the  spiritual  life  : (2)  In  the 
middle  of  the  day,  Bible  classes  ; and  (3)  in  the  evening  a con- 
ference for  all  classes.  A worker  leads  the  meeting  and  adresses 
the  people  on  some  subject  relating  to  methods  of  work.  Every 
one  or  any  one  may  speak  on  the  subject  assigned. 

Similar  meetings  may  be  held  by  the  evangelists,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Christians  within  their  circles  ; one  such  being  held 
by  Rev.  Nizam  ud  din  at  Dasuah. 

In  regard  to  village  education,  Dr.  Chatterjee  advises  the  estab- 
lishment of  primary  schools  for  Christians.  From  the  pupils  in 
these  schools  the  brightest  and  best  should  be  chosen  and  sent  to  a 
middle  school  to  be  educated  with  a view  to  their  being  made 
workers  in  connection  with  the  Mission. 

English  Ereaching.  It  is  a matter  of  great  interest  that  Dr. 
Chatterjee  has  held  regular  services  is  the  little  Episco})al  church 
at  Hoshyarpur  for  a peried  of  39  years.  This  has  been  with  the 
permission  and  approval  of  the  Bishop.  The  European  Christians 
have  always  much  appreciated  Dr.  Chatterjee’s,  ministry  and  many 
have  received  spiritual  benefit.  The  result  has  been  that  Dr.  Chat- 
terjee has  had  the  sympathy  and  help  of  the  European  Christian 
community  at  Hoshyarpur. 

Medical  \york. 

The  medical  work  in  connection  with  the  Hoshyarpur  Station 
centres  in  the  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  known  as  “The  Denny 
.Mission  Hospital,”  situated  in  the  city  upon  the  site  of  the  old  Mis- 
sion house.  This  hospital  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Dora  Chatterjee, 
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M.  D.  Her  staff  consists  of  Miss  Radha  Mani,  hospital  assistant,  one 
or  two  compounders,  two  dressers  and  a nurse.  There  is  also  a Bible 
woman,  Mrs.  Nur-ud-Din,  who  spends  four  hours  daily,  while  the 
dispensary  is  open,  and  two  or  three  hours  daily  with  the  in-pa- 
tients, talking  to  them  about  the  Great  Physician. 

The  average  daily  attendance  at  the  dispensary  is  112.  The 
total  of  new  patients  last  year  was  26,370.  The  hospital  has  ten 
beds,  which  are  generally  full.  In  the  summer  months  the  num- 
ber of  in-door  patients  amounts  to  16  or  17. 

The  superintendent  makes  frequent  visits  in  the  city.  The 
hospital  assistant  goes  into  the  city  even  more  frequently.  No 
charge  is  made  for  medical  services  either  in  the  Dispensary  and 
Hospital  or  in  the  city,  but  many  of  the  patients  offer  money  of 
their  own  choice. 

The  dispensary  is  an  evangelistic  institution.  It  is  opened  in 
the  early  morning  with  prayer  and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures. 
While  the  patients  are  waiting  their  turn,  a Bible  woman  reads 
Scripture  portions,  explaining  to  the  people  the  principes  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Two  or  three  hours  are  spent  in  this  way 
every  day. 

When  it  is  considered  that  at  least  one  third  of  all  the  women 
visiting  the  hospital  and  dispensary  come  from  villages  round  about, 
it  will  be  seen  how  far  reaching  the  influence  of  the  hospital  is. 
Occasionally  the  lady  doctor  is  asked  to  visit  in  the  villages.  Such 
calls  are  always  answered.  For  the  present  a medical  itinerant 
work  is  impracticable  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  staff. 

As  to  the  practical  result  of  the  medical  work,  it  seems  to  be 
limited  to  the  work  of  doing  good  to  the  people  and  of  testifying 
by  word  and  act  to  the  good  news  of  Christ.  The  people  generally 
say  that  none  but  Christian  do  such  work  It  is  a remarkable 
fact  that  the  people  prefer  the  care,  which  Christian  employees  in 
the  hospital  give,  to  that  of  their  own  caste  people.  Muhammadans 
prefer  the  Christian  nurses  or  midwives  to  any  other. 

There  is  great  need  here  for  Christian  helpers  for  the  Hospi- 
tal, at  least  for  a compounder,  a nurse  and  a midwife. 

General  Observations. 

The  Hoshyarpur  Mission  represents  the  bei-t  ideals  of  the 
Punjab  Mission  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A.,  so  far  as 
they  may  be  applied  to  a village  Mission.  It  is  the  most  perfectly 
organised  of  all  our  Stations.  Here  we  find  our  largest  Christian 
community.  Here  the  village  congregational  organization  has 
been  most  completely  accomplished.  The  machinery  for  an  edu- 
cational work  has  been  set  up: — the  village  schools  and  the  central 
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orphan  and  industrial  school  for  girl^.  A hospital  and  dispensary 
too  have  been  established  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  both  Chris- 
tians and  non-Christians. 

There  are,  however,  some  things  needed,  of  which  mention 
should  be  made. 

1.  There  should  be  larger  endeavour  to  secure  something  more 
decided  in  the  way  of  self-support  in  the  churches  Too  little  res- 
ponsibility is  laid  upon  the  Christian  membership.  Four  large 
churches  are  too  few.  These  should  be  subdivided  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, and  each  subordinate  congregation  should,  as  soon  as  possible, 
be  constituted  a separate  Churcdi.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  should 
be  twenty  or  twentynve  congregations  within  the  bounds  of  this 
field.  This,  however,  should  be  done  by  the  Presbytery. 

2.  More  should  be  done  for  the  boys.  Somewhere  within  the 
bounds  of  the  station,  there  should  be  an  industrial  school,  which 
should  teach  boys  some  of  the  trades  which  would  lift  them  out 
of  the  degradation  that  belongs  to  Chuhra  village  life. 

3.  There  should  be  more  done  for  the  women.  Two  ladies, 
located  at  some  central  point,  could  do  much  for  the  education  of 
the  Christian  women.  Dr.  Chatterjee  very  much  desires  this. 

4.  Summer  schools  should  be  held  at  as  many  centres  as  pos- 
sible, where  many  Christians  could  be  instructed  and  where  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  church  membership  could  be  strengthened. 


PmOZPVR  ST  A TiOM, 

{Occupied  ill  1S69) 

The  City  of  Firozpur,  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Sutlej 
river,  owes  its  present  importance  to  the  establishment  of  the  Great 
Fort  and  Cantonment  at  that  place.  The  town  was  chosen  as  an 
out-station  of  the  Lahore  Station  in  the  year  1869  and  was  worked 
by  Indian  missionaries  for  about  12  years.  The  Rev  Isa  Charan 
and  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Bose  were  the  Indian  evangelists  during  these 
years. 

In  1881,  this  station  was  committed  to  an  American  mis- 
sionary, the  Rev.  J.  F.  Newton,  M.  D.,  who  has  laboured  there 
ever  since. 

The  Mission  Compound  is  situated  about  midway  between  the 
city  and  the  Cantonment  and  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  the 
Railway  Station.  The  area  of  the  compound  is  about  10  acres. 
These  premises  are  very  conveniently  situated,  both  as  relates  to 
the  work  in  the  city  and  to  that  in  the  Cantonment. 

There  is  here  a commodious  dwelling  house,  with  out  offices. 
Near  by  is  the  Woman’s  Hospital,  a building  well  suited  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  erected,  affording  a suite  of  rooms  for 
the  lady  physician  in  charge.  In  the  city  is  a dispensary  build- 
ing. Besides  these  larger  buildings  there  are  two  houses  for  Indian 
assistants,  sufficient  to  accommodate  five  families.  These  are  occu- 
pied just  now  by  the  Training  School  and  its  staff.  In  the  district, 
there  are  three  houses,  located  at  three  central  towns:  Fazilka,  Zera 
and  JMuktasar. 

This  property  cost  the  Board  nothing  but  Rs.  8000,  granted 
for  the  misiionary’s  house,  and,  as  to  this,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
European  community  has  contributed  more  than  this  amount  to  the 
work  of  the  Mission. 

The  area  of  the  Firozpur  District  is  4,302  sq.  miles  com- 
prising five  tehsils,  in  which  are  eight  towns  and  1,503  villages, 
with  a total  population  of  956,657.  The  town  population  is  84,000, 
the  rural  872,000  (in  round  numbers'.  The  Moga  Tehsil  with  its 
208  villages  and  245,857  population  is  now  included  in  the  Ludhiana 
station  field. 

On  the  basis  of  religion  this  population  stands  thus  ; 

Muhammadan  ...  447,615 

Hindu  ...  279,094 

Sikh  ...  228,358 

Jain  ...  1 090 

Indian  Christian  ...  500 


Total 


956,657 


The  popolation  o£  the  1,295  villages  in  the  Firozpur  Station 
is  therefore  about  700,800. 

The  present  missionary  force  in  this  district  is  as  follows: — 
Missionaries^  Rev.  F.  J.  Newton,  M.  D.,  D.  D.,  Rev.  A.  B.  Gould 
and  Mrs.  Gould,  Miss  M.  M.  Allen,  M.  D.,  MissE.  Marston,  M.  D.,* 
and  Miss  C.  Clark;  Pastor  Rev.  R.  C.  Dass  Teacher  Training 
School  Rev.  Pindi  Dass  ; Hospital  Assistant,  Dr.  Faiz  Ali, 
Evangelists,  Rev.  Amar  Dass,  Rev.  P.  C.  Ghowdry  ; Catechist.  M . 
Hari  Singh;  Scripture  Reader  M.  Prabhu  Dass,  Colporteur  Havil- 
dar  Jhanda  Singh  ; Bible  Teachers,  Miss  Titus  and  iMiss  Na- 
thaniel ; Lower  grade  workers  in  District,  Kalyan  Singh,  Samuda, 
Meo^u  Ditta,  Bakhshi.  and  Prabhu  Dass. 

In  reviewing  the  work  at  this  station,  we  may  note  the  fact 
that  it  is  very  distinctly  evangelistic,  the  medical  work  in  the  Hos- 
pital and  dispensary  being  auxiliary  to  it,  while  the  only  educa- 
tional work  carried  on  is  that  of  a training  school  for  low  grade 
workers  in  the  district.  The  work  for  women  is  also  evangelistic. 
We  will  take  note  of  these  various  agencies  in  the  following  order: 
the  Training  School,  the  Medical  Work  and  the  Preaching  in 
town  and  District. 

The  Training  School.  This  is  a new  enterprise,  undertaken 
with  a view  to  training  worthy  men  of  the  lower  classes,  chosen  from 
among  village  Christians,  for  evangelistic  work  among  their  own 
class.  The  school  during  the  last  year  has  been  under  the  care  of 
the  Rev.  A.  B.  Gould  with  Rev.  Pindi  Dass  as  teacher. 

The  number  in  attendance  last  year  was  nine.  The  same 
number  is  in  attendence  this  year.  They  are  all  boarders. 

The  cost  of  this  school  last  year  was  Rs.  638 — some  of  which 
was  raised  in  the  field. 

For  the  course  of  study  see  the  Mission  course  for  lower  grade 
workers. 

Any  Christian  of  good  character  and  spiritual  aspiration  may 
be  admitted.  Some  of  the  students  are  almost,  if  not  quite  illiterate. 
To  such,  Bible  instruction  is  given  orally.  All  are  taught  to  sing. 
The  students  accompany  their  teachers  when  they  go  out  to 
preach  in  the  villages,  so  as  to  get  instruction  and  experience  in 
practical  work. 

For  those  who  read,  a course  in  Urdu  and  Punjabi,  covering 
three  years,  is  made  compulsory.  They  study  eleven  months  out 
of  twelve — only  one  month’s  annual  vacation.  The  students  re- 
ceive a monthly  stipend  of  5 rupees  a month  for  single  men  and 
7 a month  for  married  and  8 annas  for  each  child. 


* Took  Dr.  Allen’s  place  on  her  going  oa  furlough  to  America  April,  1908. 
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This  school  has  been  in  operation  for  jive  years,  and  one 
class  of  nine  has  been  graduated  and  of  these  four  are  now  em- 
ployed in  this  district : one  is  in  Jagraon  district  and  three  in 
the  Kasur  Tehsil.  After  trial,  3 of  these  were  sent  back  for 
further  training. 

These  men?  seem  to  be  satisfactory  in  their  life  and  conduct, 
and  efficient  in  the  sphere  in  which  they  are  now  employed  : viz. 
for  work  in  the  early  stage  of  village  evangelization.  They  all 
need  more  instruction. 

The  Medical  Woek. 

1.  The  Hospital  for  women. 

The  institution  owes  its  existence  to  the  indefatigable  efforts 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Francis  R.  Newton,  who  spent  35  years  in  the 
Mission  service  with  her  husband,  of  which  26  years  were  spent 
in  Firozpur.  The  Hospital  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Maud  Allen,  M.D. 
Her  staff  is  as  follows: — Miss  Vance  hospital  assistant,  compounder 
Bhagwanti,  nurses  Umda  Begum  and  Nawab  Begum  ; Bible 
woman  Karm  Bibi  and  Matron,  Mrs.  Comber. 

The  hospital  is  open  from  10  a.  m.  to  3 p.  m.  every  day  in  the 
cold  weather,  and  from  7 a.m.  to  12  m.  in  the  hot  weather.  There 
are  25  beds  in  the  hospital.  The  in-patients  last  year  numbered 
306,  while  the  attendance  at  the  dispensary,  as  the  records  show 
this  year  was  5,848  new  patients,  who  received  8,694  treatments. 
Besides  her  work  in  the  Hospital,  the  doctor  visits  many  patients  in 
the  city. 

In  the  dispensary,  one  pice  is  charged  for  each  prescription 
(excepting  the  poor).  Many  contribute  two  and  four  annas  each, 
and  occasionally  a rupee  is  given.  For  in-patients  there  is  no 
charge,  but  some  volunteer  contribution,  of  money  or  flour. 

As  to  religious  influences,  Hr.  Allen  said  that  each  day 
a portion  of  Scripture  is  read  and  explained  : afterward  a hymn 
is  sung  and  a prayer  is  offered.  Religious  literature  is  sold  or  given 
away.  The  Gospels  and  tracts  are  usually  sold.  While  the  patients 
await  their  turn,  the  Bible  woman  reads  and  talks  with  them.  Even- 
ing prayers  are  regularly  held  with  the  in-patients.  On  Sundays 
some  of  the  patients  attend  the  service  in  the  church. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  at  least  half  of  the  patients  come 
from  the  villages,  some  of  them  from  towns  fifty  and  even  a 
hundred  miles  away,  one  can  understand  how  far  reaching  is  the 
influence  of  a womans’  hospital.  Occasionaly  the  doctor  is  able 
to  make  a short  tour  in  the  district  but  naturally  she  cannot 
absent  herself  for  long  at  any  time. 

15 
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Last  year  there  were  three  baptisms  in  the  hospital.  Others 
confessed  themselves  believers  but  could  not  be  baptised.  The 
general  effect  of  this  form  of  evangelistic  work  is  that  testimony 
is  borne  to  the  love  of  Christ  and  His  people.  Many  hearts  are 
softened. 

There  is  great  need  in  this  hospital  for  a proper  operating 
room.  The  light  is  defective  in  the  room  now  used,  besides  it  is 
too  small  and  the  floor  is  covered  with  rough  slate  stones. 

Your  visitor  would  suggest  that  efforts  be  made  to  provide 
the  room  so  much  needed,  as  in  many  a case  the  room  may  turn 
the  scales  of  life  and  death.  The  cost  of  such  a room  would  be 
about  Rs.  3,000.  He  would  also  suggest  that  this  hospital  be 
made  a memorial  to  the  founder  and  be  called  the  Frances  11. 
Newton  Memorial  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children. 

The  City  Mission  Dispensary. 

The  dispensary  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  city  and  is  in 
ch  »rge  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  J.  Newton  His  staff  consists  of  Dr. 
Faiz  Ali,  assistant  surgeon,  Munshi  Jagan  Nath,  compounder,  and 
Munshi  Kamal  Shah,  dresser. 

This  dispensary  is  open  from  10  a.m.  to  3 p.m.  The. average 
daily  attendance  is  34.  AVhile  this  institution  is  run  as  a dispensary, 
a few  patients  are  given  beds  but  they  provide  their  own  food. 
Last  year  there  were  50  in-patients  and  16  operations  were  per- 
formed. 

The  doctor  and  his  assistant  visit  patients  in  the  city  when- 
ever they  are  called  No  fees  are  asked  but  contributions  volun- 
tarily offered  are  received.  These  vary  from  one  to  five  rupees; 
generally  two  rupees  nre  given.  At  the  dispensary,  every  patient 
puts  a pice  in  a box  at  the  door,  every  time  she  comes.  For  surgical 
operations,  or  extra  medicine,  an  extra  fee  of  from  two  to  four 
annas  is  paid. 

Every  day  the  dispensary  work  is  preceded  by  the  reading  of 
a portion  from  the  Bible  and  a prayer.  Tracts  and  handbills  are 
distributed  to  all  who  can  read  and  who  are  willing  to  receive 
them. 

The  patients  treated  here  come  from  villages  fifty  miles  away 
and  the  good  influence  is  proved  by  the  gratitude  of  the  people 
when  the  doctor  visits  them  in  their  villages.  Everybody  knows 
the  doctor  sahib  and  volunteers  hospitality  to  him. 

When  itinerating,  the  medical  missionary  always  takes  a 
supply  of  simple  medicines,  but  unless  he  have  a compounder, 
most  of  his  time  is  so  absorbed  that  much  preaching  is  difficult. 
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With  a compounder,  much  can  be  done.  During  the  great  epi- 
demic of  plague  in  190f>,  many  lives  were  saved.  Without  a 
doctor  the  people  die  like  flies  oE  fever,  dysentery,  &c. 

The  results  of  this  kind  of  work  are  generally  indirect,  in  the 
way  of  bringing  men  where  they  can  hear  about  Christ.  One 
such  convert  was  Muhammad  Yaqub,  who  was  himself  a native 
doctor. 

There  is  need  here  for  some  improvements  in  the  building, 
and  a compounder  should  be  employed  to  attend  the  doctor  during 
his  journeyings  in  the  district.  This  Hospital  should  be  kept  up 
here  along  side  of  the  Womens’  Hospital. 

Evangelistic  Work. 

There  is  no  chapel  or  regular  bazar  preaching  in  Firozpur. 
The  preaching  work  outside  the  church  is  carried  on  in  the 
villages. 

Village  preaching.  The  method  of  travel  in  this  district  is 
either  by  cart,  or  on  horse  back,  or  walking.  It  is  often  possible  to 
hire  a horse  or  cart  to  go  from  one  village  to  another.  The  people 
will  often  very  cheerfully  loan  a horse  for  a short  journey.  Dr. 
Newton  generally  puts  up  in  a village  at  the  house  of  a native 
friend. 

In  the  Firozpur  Station  district  there  are  1,295  villages.  The 
duty  of  carrying  the  gospel  to  this  multitude  must  of  necessity  in- 
volve great  labou-.  A missionary  could  not  profitably  visit  more 
then  one  village  a day.  At  that  rate,  the  missionary  would  have 
to  spend  four  years  to  pay  a single  visit  to  each  one  of  these  vil* 
lages.  But  that  would  mean  that  he  should  travel  every  week-day 
in  the  year,  which  no  European  could  do.  If  all  the  preachers 
were  to  give  themselves  to  this  work,  they  could  with  great  dif- 
ficulty accomplish  this  work  in  one  year.  The  long  distances  to  be 
travelled  between  district  villages,  over  roads  that  are  rough  and 
sandy,  emphasize  the  need  of  good  horses  and  carts  for  the  work. 

The  ^vork  now  undertaken  centres  around  four  towns,  which 
are  central  in  the  Tehsils  to  which  they  belong:  Firozpur,  Fazilka, 
Zera,  and  Mnktasar.  These  are  occupied  hy  Dr.  Newton,  Rev.  P.  0. 
Chowdri,  Munshi  Hari  Singh,  and  Rev.  Amar  Dass,  respectively. 
Each  is  especially  responsible  for  a Tehsil.  There  are  in  the  dis- 
trict 21  villages  and  towns  in  which  there  are  Christian  families. 
The  village  Christian  population  is  136,  including  the  workers  and 
their  families.  To  visit  these  communities  and  the  villages  in  which 
they  are  resident  is  a first  duty.  From  these  villages  and  others, 
where  there  seems  to  be  some  special  interest,  preachers  work  out 
into  the  neighbouring  villages. 
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The  converts  in  these  villages  are  being  instructed  by  the  In- 
dian ministers  and  workers. 

The  only  school  in  the  district  is  one  at  Valur  with  20  pu- 
pils. The  teacher  is  a Muhammadan,  but  there  is  a Christian 
worker  who  gives  religious  instruction.  A Christian  teacher  has  a 
few  boys  at  Wadni  and  is  doing  good  work.  There  were  until 
recently  two  other  schools,  but  they  had  to  be  abandoned  because 
the  people  would  not  send  their  children.  A school  has  been 
opened  recently  in  Fazilka  with  24  boys  (Chamars). 

There  is  but  one  organized  congregation  in  the  district,  at 
Rupal  in  the  Zera  Tehsil.  There  are  34  members  including  the 
worker  and  his  family.  At  the  three  Central  stations,  worship  is 
observed  every  iSabbath  Day,  at  wdiich  a few  Christians  attend. 
The  difficulty  in  attempting  to  organize  congregations  is,  that  there 
are  too  few  members  in  any  one  village  to  make  a congregation, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  Christians  of  two  or  three  villages, 
to  combine.  The  consequence  is  that  the  Christians  are  ignorant 
and  wanting  in  spiritual  life.  They  do  practically  nothing  to  aid 
in  the  wmrk. 

Asked  as  to  the  influence  of  the  Christian  conversion  of  the 
low  caste  population  on  their  Hindu  and  Muhammadan  neighbours. 
Dr.  Newton  said,  there  were  some  who  spoke  well  of  the  character 
of  some  of  the  Christians.  There  seems  to  be  little  interest  in  the 
('hristian  religion  in  the  Firozpur  district  outside  of  the  Chuhra 
and  Chamar  classes. 

As  to  the  influence  of  Christian  teaching  upon  the  low  caste 
population.  Dr.  Newton  says,  they  are  better  men,  better  in  morals, 
but  in  many  cases  it  must  be  admitted  that  their  morals  are  still 
very  low. 

Idolatry  is  waning  somewhat  among  the  low  castes,  but 
in  many  Hindu  communities,  the  heathen  rites  are  as  popular  as 
ever. 

Dr.  Newton  thinks  it  a mistake  to  employ  low  caste  workers. 

The  influence  of  these  men  would  be  greater  if  their  services 
were  voluntary.  He  thinks  every  effort  should  be  made  to  educate 
Christian  boys,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  get  the  boys  to  go  to 
school. 

No  Summer  Schools  or  Bible  classes  are  held  for  the  workers 
in  this  district,  nor  are  the  Indian  evangelists  holding  such 
schools.  There  are  no  Sunday  schools  in  the  district. 

Some  of  the  workers  are  faithful  and  efficient,  others  are 
not  efficient. 

English  Pkeaching. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Scotch  and  Wesleyan  chaplain- 
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cies,  the  missionaries  have  withdrawn  from  English  preaching.  Some 
help,  however,  is  still  being  received  from  the  European  com- 
munity. 

Opposing  Forces. 

There  is  much  apathy  and  indifference  as  to  religion  generally. 
The  reformed  sects,  the.Arya  Samaj  and  the  Dev  Samaj  do  not  op- 
pose strongly  : some  of  them  seem  to  be  friendly. 

The  Indian  Church, 

The  Presbyterian  Church  at  Firozpur  has  been  without  a 
pastor  for  some  time,  but  the  Rev.  Ram  Chander  Bose  has  been 
doing  good  work  as  a stated  supply.  There  are  two  elders  and  a 
deacon.  The  communicant  members  number  55,  with  70  more  as 
adherents,  making  a congregation  of  125.  Almost  all  of  the  mem- 
bers are  of  Christian  parentage. 

The  church  pays  one  third  of  the  salary  of  the  pastor  and  meets 
all  other  expenses.  The  remainder  of  the  pastor’s  salary  is  paid  by 
the  Presbyterial  Home  Mission. 

Mr.  Dass  reports  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  church  as 
satisfactory.  The  members  contribute  to  the  missionary  and  bene- 
volent funds.  A few  of  them  do  voluntary  work  by  preaching  or 
by  teaching  in  the  Sunday  school.  Twelve  of  the  members  are 
enfiployed  in  connection  with  the  Mission.  Last  year,  there  were  11 
baptisms  in  the  church  and  in  the  district. 

There  is  a Junior  Christian  Endeavour  Society  in  the  church 
wdth  22  members,  of  whom  10  are  active  members.  There  is  also 
a woman’s  missionary  society  connected  with  the  Presbyterial 
Home  Mission. 

There  is  a Sunday  school,  of  which  Rev.  R.C.  Dass  is  superin- 
tendent. There  are  6 teachers  and  47  scholars.  The  church  con- 
tributes to  the  following  causes:  Presbyterial  Home  Mission,  the 
Poor  Fund,  and  they  support  a child  in  the  Kasur  Girls’  school. 

Zanana  and  Girls’  Schools. 

This  department  is  under  the  care  of  Miss  C.  Clark.  When 
Mrs.  Forman  went  on  furlough  to  America,  the  girls  school  had  to 
be  closed.  Miss  Clark,  having  no  Bible  woman,  had  to  work  alone. 
The  number  of  homes  in  the  city,  which  have  been  visited,  is  four- 
teen. Besides  visiting  in  the  city,  occasional  visits  have  been  made 
to  neighbouring  villages.  In  eight  of  the  homes  something  like 
regular  lessons  are  given  daily.  At  each  visit  a portion  of  Scrip- 
ture is  read  and  explained.  The  value  of  this  work  is  due  largely 
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to  the  fact  that  it  is  personal.  It  enables  one  to  strengthen  the  im- 
pression by  repeated  messages  of  truth.  The  women,  who  have 
already  acG[uired  some  education,  are  eager  to  learn  English.  An- 
other important  point  in  estimating  the  value  of  zanana  work  is 
that  the  Indian  Christian  women  find  here  the  best  sphere  of  influ- 
ence open  to  them  in  India. 

The  strongest  opposition  to  zanana  work  in  Firozpur  comes 
from  male  relatives.  Sometimes  the  old  women  are  bitter  in  their 
opposition. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  WORK  AT  FIROZPUR. 

As  a centre  of  evangelistic  work,  Firozpur  is  most  important. 
Three  railways,  with  the  Junction  Station  almost  at  the  door  of 
the  Mission  house,  enable  one  to  reach  many  important  towns.  The 
city,  with  seven  other  large  towns  and  1,295  villages,  with  700,800 
inhabitants  form  a field  too  large  for  the  present  force.  If  we  fix 
upon  100,000  people  as  the  maximum  number  to  be  assingned  to 
a missionary,  there  should  be  seven  men  in  this  district  instead 
of  two.  And  if  two  ladies  should  be  assigned  to  each  missionary 
diocese,  then  there  should  be  fourteen  instead  of  four.  If  then, 
we  should  catalogue  the  wants  of  this  station,  we  should  place 
firsts  the  need  of  a larger  missionary  force  of  both  men  and  women. 

The  strongest  evangelistic  agency  is  undoubtedly  the  Medical 
work  for  both  men  and  women.  This  work  is  excellent.  Hut  it  is 
handicapped  by  an  inadequate  staff.  There  should  be  one  or  more 
Indian  helpers,  who  would  accompany  the  medical  missionaries 
into  the  district 

There  should  also  be  a chapel  in  the  city,  where  daily  services 
might  be  held  as  a permanent  witness  for  the  Gospel  in  Firozpur 
city.  Such  a chapel  has  been  erected  in  the  Cantonment.  The 
absence  of  a regular  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  in  that  city  is 
much  to  be  regretted. 

The  missionaries  have  done  much  faithful  work  in  the  villages, 
but  where  one  Indian  preacher  is  employed,  scores  are  needed. 

The  great  defect  in  the  district  is  in  the  lack  of  definite  or- 
ganization with  reference  to  the  church.  The  central  towns  do 
not  seem  to  have  any  churches.  Where  larger  Christian  com- 
munities exist,  there  is  no  stated  worship.  The  difficulties  here  are 
undoubtedly  great,  but  until  they  are  solved  no  permanent  success 
can  be  attained.  The  I 'ving  church  is  the  only  permanent  asset 
in  this  btismess. 

The  education  of  village  converts,  is  the  most  important 
duty  of  the  missionary.  Unless  we  can  demonstrate  the  power  of  tho 
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Gospel  to  elevate  these  low  caste  converts  and  transform  them  in- 
to strong  Christian  men  and  women,  our  Mission  will  prove  a 
failure. 

Summer  Schools  should  be  started  in  the  district  where  the 
Bible  might  be  studied  and  spiritual  life  quickened.  These  might 
be  carried  on  largely  by  the  Indian  evangelists. 

The  Sunday  school  for  both  Christian  and  non-Christian  child- 
ren can  be  carried  on  with  little  expense.  These  would  afford  a 
sphere  where  many  an  humble  Christian  might  do  much  good. 

There  should  be  larger  effort  to  maintain  schools  for  women 
and  girls  in  Firozpur.  These,  with  the  work  of  the  hospital  for 
women,  bring  the  lady  missionaries  into  close  touch  with  the  wo- 
men in  the  city  and  country.  With  the  Arya  Samaj  and  the  Dev 
Samaj  busy  at  work  teaching  the  women  to  honour  the  Hindu 
Scriptures  and  to  despise  the  Christian  Bible,  no  effort  should 
be  spared  to  meet  this  error  with  the  truth  of  God. 

Lastly,  while  the  Bible  and  many  publications  of  the  relig- 
ious Tract  and  Book  Societies  are  distributed,  there  is  room  for  a 
much  larger  work.  No  influence  in  these  days  in  comparable  to 
the  printed  page,  provided  the  page  carries  a sympathetic  mes- 
sage for  sinful  men  and  women,  telling  of  the  love  of  God  and  a 
present  salvation  full  and  free  unto  all  who  will  believe. 


THE  KASUR  STATION, 

A sub-station  of  Fir ozpur. 

In  1900,  Kasur  was  occupied  as  a separate  mission  and 
sub-station  of  Firozpur.  The  first  incumbent  was  the  Rev.  Robert 
Morrison  (1902.)  On  his  return  to  America,  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Gould  was  transferred  from  Ludhiana  to  Kasur,  occupying  the 
field  until  the  first  of  May  1908,  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  W.  Forman, 
returning  from  furlough,  was  put  in  charge. 

The  Kasur  field  in  limited  to  a single  Tehsil.  It  is  about  40 
miles  by  20  in  extent,  giving  an  are  a of  800  square  miles.  This 
Tehsil  lies  upon  the  northen  bank  of  the  river  Sutlej  and  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  district  of  Lahore. 

The  population  of  this  Tehsil,  in  1901,  was  311,690,  of  wRich 
147,855  are  Hindus,  140,053  Moslems,  23,371  Sikhs,  and  400 
Christians.  Of  this  total  36,292  live  in  towns  and  275,298  in 
villages.  The  population  is  pretty  evenly  divided  between  the 
Hindu  and  Muhammadan  faiths.  The  Christian  population  is 
about  400. 

There  are  350  villages  in  this  Tehsil  and  3 towms  of  over  5000 
each,  viz,  Kasur  22,022,  Patti  8,187  and  Khemkaran  6,083.  In 
24  of  these  villages,  there  are  Christian  homes. 

llie  buildings  connected  with  the  Kasur  Mission  station  are 
a Mission  house  and  out-offices,  on  a compound  comprising  three 
or  four  acres.  Near  by  is  a church  on  a plot  of  ground  measuring 
about  one  acre.  This  belongs  to  the  Lahore  Presbytery. 

In  the  villages,  there  are  two  other  houses,  one  at  Suga  and 
the  other  at  Chusliwar,  used  by  the  Indian  preachers. 

Buildings  are  w'anted  as  follows  : a house  for  a catechist  at 
Patti;  a house  for  a licentiate  in  Kasur.  Houses  to  cost  Rs.  50  to 
Rs.  70  each  are  needed  at  Gadhonki,  Ghariala  and  Dhul.  Ach  apel 
and  book  shop  are  needed  in  Kasur.  Five  rest  houses  are  needed 
in  which  the  missionaries  could  stop  while  touring  in  the  district. 
They  should  be  located  at  Hareki,  Dhul,  Luliana,  Bun  gla,  and 
Urara.  They  would  cost  Rs.  500  each.  A central  school  house 
for  boys  should  be  erected.  The  estimated  cost  for  all  these  build- 
ings is  Rs.  8,500. 

Educational  work.  There  is  at  Kasur  a branch  of  the  Zanana 
Bible  and  Medical  Mission,  which  works  in  conjunction  with  the 
Presbyterian  Mission.  They  conduct  a school  for  village  girls,  in 
which  about  20  girls  are  cared  for.  It  grades  as  an  Upper 
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Primary  school.  The  girls  wear  the  native  costume  and  eat  native 
food  and  do  all  their  own  cooking  and  washing,  &c. 

The  ladies  in  charge  of  this  work  carry  on  a work  among  the 
women  in  the  district. 


Evangelistic  Work. 

Preaching  to  non-Christians.  The  Rev.  A.  B.  Gould  was  in 
charge  of  this  station  when  this  report  was  written.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
C.  W.  Forman  has  charge  now.  In  addition  to  the  missionary 
superintendent,  the  following  persons  constitute  the  working  staff, 
the  Rev.  J.W.  Sweet,  stated  supply  for  the  church  at  Kasur;  Munshi 
Natthe  Khan,  licentiate;  Jiwan  Khan,  catechist;  and  the  following 
helpers  : Rura,  Dittu,  Buta,  Bakhsbi,  Main  Ohand,  Natthu  No.  1 
and  Natthu  No.  2. 

There  is  a book  shop  in  the  city  of  Kasur  at  which  preaching 
is  carried  on  for  part  of  the  year,  but  as  yet  no  chapel  has  been  built. 
It  would  add  much  to  the  efficiency  of  the  preaching  if  a chapel 
were  provided,  especially  if  the  newly  projected  district  of  Kasur 
be  established,  for  in  that  case  Kasur  would  have  the  Court 
houses,  Police  offices,  &c  , as  in  any  other  judicial  centre. 

At  present  the  work  should  be  classed  as  that  of  Bazar  preach- 
ing. This  work  is  carried  on  under  Mr.  Sweet,  The  most  favour- 
able hours  for  bazar  preaching  here  are  the  morning  hours  in 
summer  and  the  afternoons  in  winter.  The  method  of  preaching 
is  rather  conversational  than  hortatory.  The  work  is  rather 
desultory,  owing  to  the  preachers  being  so  often  absent  in  the  dis- 
trict. Ordinarily  preaching  is  held  on  an  average  of  three  days  in 
the  week. 

The  methods  adopted  to  attract  an  audience  are  varied,  Some- 
times the  preachers  exhibit  a picture  of  some  Bible  scene,  such  as 
is  used  in  Sunday  schools.  At  other  times,  a baby  organ  with 
singing  accomplishes  the  end  desired.  The  preaching  then  follows 
up  the  spirit  of  the  hymn  or  bhajan  sung  Taking  up  the  word 
'‘sin,”  or ‘‘repentance,”  or  “salvation,”  the  preach  discourses  on 
these  subjects;  or,  he  may  read  the  account  of  the  miracle,  illus- 
trated by  the  picture  and  use  that  as  his  text.  In  the  villages 
the  people  will  usually  listen  quietly  to  the  preaching,  but  in  the 
town  the  preacher  is  liable  to  be  annoyed  by  frequent  interrup- 
tions by  Arya  and  Moslem  propagandists,  who  desire  to  hinder  the 
work  of  the  evangelists. 

On  the  question  as  to  the  value  of  this  kind  of  preaching,  Mr. 
Gould’s  testimony  is  that  it  acquaints  the  people  with  some  of  the 
facts  concerming  Christ  and  the  Gospel  way  of  salvation.  The 
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fesults  of  this  work  often  seem  very  meagre  but  some  conversions 
have  followed,  especially  among  the  lower  castes. 

In  the  villages,  all  classes  are  reached  by  the  public  preaching 
of  the  Gospel.  The  practice  of  the  preachers  in  this  district  is  to 
go  first  of  all  to  the  higher  classes  and  afterwards  to  the  lower. 
In  the  cities  and  towns  the  low  caste  man  will  rarely  venture  to 
stop  to  hear  the  preaching.  The  better  classes  generally  seem 
quite  indifferent. 

As  to  his  ideal  for  city  evangelization,  Mr  Gould  would  want 
a chapel  and  reading  room  in  some  suitable  place,  the  reading 
room  to  be  provided  with  books  and  a magic  lantern.  The  chapel 
should  have  a second  storey,  where  an  Indian  evangelist  might  live. 
He  should  be  a Seminary  trained  man,  who  would  have  charge  of 
the  chapel  work. 

The  principal  opposition  to  this  form  of  work  comes  from  the 
Aryas  and  Moslems  The  preacher  should  be  able  to  vindicate 
the  gospel  against  all  opponents. 

Village  Preaching. 

In  this  district  the  most  efficient  means  of  travel  is  a horse 
and  a two-wheeled  cart.  For  short  distances  the  preachers  are 
encouraged  to  walk,  the  missionary  walking  with  them.  The 
superintendent,  however,  needs  a conveyance  in  the  district,  as 
much  as  a zanana  visitor  or  a doctor.  He  must  often  travel  many 
miles  a day,  if  he  is  to  keep  in  touch  with  his  workers  and  their 
work  throughout  his  district. 

Mr.  Gould  organized  the  work  among  the  350  villages  in  the 
Kasurtehsil,  by  forming  circuits,  making  each  circuit  cover  a circle 
with  a radius  of  five  or  six  miles,  including  from  20  to  25  villages. 
The  original  plan  was  to  pitch  tents  near  the  centre  of  a circuit,  and 
spend  ten  days  visiting  all  the  villages  within  that  circuit.  The 
plan  now  is  to  work  the  non-Christian  villages  from  the  Cliristian 
centres  and  through  the  Christians,  who  following  up  their  own 
relatives  endeavour  to  bring  them  over  to  the  Christian  fold. 

The  principal  centres  in  the  Kasur  district  are  Urara,  liuliani, 
Khemkaran,  Ghariali,  Patti,  ( husTwar,  Suga,  Hareki  and  Dhul. 
At  each  of  there  centres  these  is  stationed  one  teacher  and  preach- 
er. His  special  work  is  to  train  the  converts,  and  teach  the 
inquirers.  They  are  taught  to  memorize  the  Ten  Commandments, 
the  Lord  Prayer  and  the  Apostles  Creed.  Afterward  they  take 
up  the  Life  of  Christ  and  especially  the  miracles  and  parables. 
The  singing  of  bhajans  is  also  taught.  Effort  is  made  to  teach  the 
adults  to  read  and  write,  but  few  care  to  learn. 
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The  workers  at  these  central  points  hold  relioious  services. 
There  are  no  village  churches,  but  congregations  assemble  on  the 
Sabbath  for  worship  at  which  a collection  is  taken.  A complete 
organization  is  as  yet  impossible  owing  to  lack  of  material  for 
elders.  There  is  material  among  the  membership,  but  as  yet  it  is 
untrained.  Effort  is  being  made  to  train  this  material  and  to 
engage  it  in  practical  work. 

The  Hindu  and  Moslem  neighbours  generally  resent  our  effort 
^ to  convert  the  low  caste  people,  but  by  and  by  they  .become  recon- 
j ciled.  The  interest  in  Christianity  seems  to  be  limited  to  the  de- 
pressed classes  and  more  especially  to  the  Chuhras,  a class  which 
has  been  almost  without  any  religion. 

Asked  as  to  the  noticeable  influence  of  Christianity  upon  the 
converts  themselves,  Mr.  Gould  mentioned  first  their  abandonment 
of  idolatry  and  heathen  customs.  Then  they  have  somewhat 
higher  ideas  as  to  honesty  and  probity. 

In  general,  idolatry  among  the  masses  seems  to  be  waning. 
The  goddess  of  small  pox  has  lost  her  prestige. 

As  to  Mr.  Gould’s  ideal  as  to  the  organisation  of  a village 
Mission,  it  should  be  said  that  the  work  under  review  indicates  that 
ideal  : circuits  should  be  formed  with  two  men  located  at  a center 
in  each  circuit:  one  a preacher  and  the  other  a teacher,  and  through 
them  persuade  the  people  to  work  out  voluntarily  the  conversion 
of  friends  and  neighbours. 

Slimmer  Schools,  A summer  school  is  held  for  the  training 
of  Christian  workers.  Some  portion  of  the  Scriptures  is  chosen 
each  year  as  the  subject  of  study  in  the  summer  school.  Such 
schools  for  the  ordinary  Christian  worker  in  the  district  are  not 
yet  practicable. 

As  to  secular  schools  in  the  district,  Mr.  Gould  thinks  there 
should  be  a number  of  village  schools  of  the  Lower  Primary 
stendard,  with  a central  school  of  a higher  grade  into  which  the 
bright  boys  might  be  promoted. 

Sunday  schools  have  not  yet  been  organized  in  the  district — 
but  it  is  suggested  that  if  the  Sunday  school  lessons  were  chosen 
for  the  study  of  the  workers,  they  might  be  able  to  organise  Sunday 
schools  and  teach  the  same  lessons  they  had  learned  in  the  workers 
class.  This  is  a valuable  suggestion.  A catchising  of  the  worker 
on  the  fixed  subject  of  study,  would  be  an  important  part  of  the 
work  of  the  missionary  superintendent. 

The  workers  in  this  district  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the 
depressed  classes.  They  are  naturally  lazy  and  ready  to  do  their 
duty  in  a perfunctory  manner.  Some  of  them  are  faithful  in  their 
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but  as  yet  none  can  be  said  to  be  very  efficient.  They  need  much 
work,  training  yet  under  the  missionary  and  at  the  Summer 
schools. 

English  preaching.  On  two  or  three  occasions  each,  year  an 
English  service  is  held  at  Kasur,  but  the  European  community 
is  very  small.  Mr.  Gould  occasionally  preaches  in  English  at 
Firozepur. 

Personal  Work.  The  opportunity  for  personal  work  generalK 
arises,  when  young  men  visit  the  missionary.  Mr.  Gould  endeav- 
ours to  draw  men  into  conversation  when  journeying  in  the 
Eailway.  In  the  villages  he  calls  upon  the  nuinberdars  and  the 
leading  men  in  the  city  and  in  a natural  way  directs  the  conversation 
to  the  object  of  his  mission  work.  For  such  apportunities  he  is 
ever  on  the  look  out.  He  regards  this  as  one  of  the  most  effective 
methods  of  declaring  the  gospel  to  the  people. 

The  Indian  helpers  also  do  much  work  in  this  same  way.  There 
area  few  men  who  do  voluntary  work.  Two  men  when  dismissed 
from  Mission  service  left  the  station,  but  one  of  them  went  on  work- 
ing without  pay,  receiving  whatever  the  people  would  give  him. 
In  Mr.  Gould’s  opinion,  we  can  best  promote  voluntary  service 
among  the  Christians  by  getting  at  the  preachers  and  lead  them  to 
instill  the  idea  into  the  minds  of  the  people. 

Opposing  Influences  In  Kasur  and  the  Tehsil,  there  is  much 
bigotry  among  the  Hindus  and  Muhammadans.  The  social  customs 
of  the  people  stand  in  the  way.  All  classes  oppose  the  effort  of  the 
Christians  to  convert  the  low  caste  population,  lest  they  should  lose 
the  low  caste  labour.  Moreover  they  fear  for  their  own  religion. 
Everywhere  caste  opposition  meets  the  missionary.  Among  the 
Sikh  zemindars  there  is  in  some  places  an  organized  effort  to  cast 
out  the  Chuhra  or  Chamar  who  would  become  a Christian  and  so 
starve  them  into  apostasy.  * In  this  way  they  keep  back  many 
who  would  become  Christians. 

The  followers  of  Miza  Ghulam  Ahmad  opposed  us  in  the  town 
of  Patti.  This  they  do  upon  general  principles. 

The  Arya  Samaj  opposes  all  Christian  work,  but  has  not 
troubled  the  missionaris  here  very  much.  They  have  an  organiza- 
tian  in  Kasur.  Their  mode  of  worship  in  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Christians.  They  have  singing,  accompanied  by  an  organ,  a sermon 
and  prayer. 

Literary  Work  and  Distribntion  of  Literature.  Mr.  Gould 
occasionally  writes  for  the  Home  papers.  He  has  a book  shop  with  a 
colporteur  in  charge.  Each  worker  in  the  distirict  is  supplied  with 

* One  method  is  to  refuse  to  employ  them  in  harvest  time  when  wages  are 
high,  and  when  the  women  glean  in  the  fields.  This  inflicts  a serions  reduction 
from  the  ordinary  income. 
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Scripture  portions  and  tracts  which  they  are  expected  to  put  into 
circulation  by  sale  and  gift.  However,  this  branch  of  the  work 
cannot  be  said  to  be  very  efficient. 

The  Indian  Church.  The  Rev.  Pindi  Dass,  recently  trans- 
ferred to  the  Training  School  at  Pirozpur  has  been  Stated  Supply 
at  Kasur  The  Rev.  Mr.  Sweet  now  occupies  the  place.  There 
are  two  ruling  elders.  The  church  pays  its  current  expenses,  but 
no  part  of  the  pastor’s  salary. 

The  number  of  communicants  on  the  roll  is  291.  The  total 
of  baptized  adherents  is  145  Total  membership  436.  Of  these 
58  were  of  Christian  birth-~-4  of  Hindu  and  5 of  Moslem  origin. 
The  remainder  369  belong  to  the  depressed  classes.  The  spiritual 
condition  of  the  church  is  fair.  It  supports  a worker  at  Luliana, 
paying  him  Rs.  8/  per  mensem. 

Of  the  membership,  only  three  are  in  Mission  employ.  There 
have  been  175  baptisms  since  October  1907  (six  months'.  There 
is  a Sunday  school  with  30  scholars  and  5 teachers.  The  Interna- 
tional S.  S.  Lessons  are  used.  The  church  contributes  to  the  Pres- 
byterial  Home  Mission,  the  Bible  Society  and  the  Firozpur  Train- 
ing School. 

General  Observations. 

The  Kasur  field  has  a marked  advantage  over  some  of  the 
older  fields  in  that  it  is  limited  to  a single  Tehsil.  It  is  compact, 
making  it  possible  to  concentrate  all  the  influences  of  the  Mission 
Station  upon  the  population  gathered  within  the  350  villages  in  the 
Tehsil.  The  language  best  known  is  the  Panjabi,  while  the  edu- 
cated classes  know  the  Urdu. 

The  organization  described  in  the  above  review  in  new.  It 
has  been  projected  as  the  plan  of  some  great  building,  of  which  the 
foundation  has  been  laid  with  here  and  there  portions  of  the  build- 
ing in  process  of  construction.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  plan 
and  complete  the  building,  more  efficient  workers  must  be  secured 
and  a larger  number  employed.  The  nine  central  points  should  be 
manned  by  eighteen  workers,  two  in  each,  so  as  to  admit  of  sys- 
tematic preaching  and  teaching  in  every  village  and  careful  instruc- 
tion of  the  converts. 

The  schools  for  workers  should  he  held  quarterly.  A systemat- 
ic course  should  be  adopted  so  that  the  results  may  be  cumulative 
eventuating  in  well  traind  men.  Very  special  effort  should  be  made 
to  advance  spiritual  life  as  well  as  knowledge. 

In  as  much  as  Kasur  is  soon  to  become  the  centre  of  a new 
district,  with  all  the  public  offices,  it  would  be  wise  to  secure  a site 
for  a chapel  where  daily  preaching  could  be  carried  on.  From 
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this  centre  much  influence  would  be  exerted  upon  the  villages  and 
towns  from  which  multitudes  would  come  on  business  connected 
with  the  courts  and  revenue  offices. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  good  beginning  in  the  way  of 
evangelistic  effort  on  the  part  of  the  church.  This  should  be 
promoted  with  great  zeal  and  constancy.  The  effort  to  secure 
entire  self-support  should  be  continued.  Small  increments  of  resposi- 
bility  should  be  added  year  by  year  until  the  goal  be  reached. 

The  station  is  most  fortunate  in  having  the  Z.  B.  and  M.  mis- 
sionares  in  the  field.  The  work  for  women  and  girls  will  no 
doubt  be  carried  on  by  Miss  Aitkin  and  her  co-workers  in  a way 
that  will  greatlv  advance  the  cause  of  Female  education. 


THE  HHANNA  STATION, 

The  town  of  Khanna  is  situated  30  miles  south-east  of  Ludhiana 
on  the  North  Western  Railway.  It  is  a centre  of  the  cotton  trade, 
having  several  large  ginning  mills  and  cotton  presses.  The  bound- 
aries of  this  field  are  undefined.  The  actual  area  of  the  field  now 
being  worked  is  about  500  square  miles  with  a population  of 
2i  0,o00  people.  If  to  this  area  be  added  the  Native  States  of 
Maler  Kotla,  Nabha,  and  Jhind,  and  a portion  of  Patiala  the  field 
would  number  800,000.  The  population  is  largely  Sikh. 

The  Mission  house  and  compound  are  located  one  third  of  a mile 
east  of  the  town.  (Connected  with  this  station  are  the  following 
buildings  ; the  Mission  house  and  out  houses,  the  Boy’s  Train- 
ing school  building  with  Industrial  annex,  the  Mission  church 
building,  and  a barrack  for  teacher’s  and  doriidtories  for  students. 
In  the  district,  there  is  a house  in  Samrala  for  Indian  workers, 
with  accommodation  for  two  families.  At  Bassi,  Rampur  and  Pail, 
the  workers  live  in  hired  houses. 

The  Khanna  Station  has  been  hitherto  regarded  as  a sub-station 
of  Ludhiana,  but  is  now  treated  as  a fully  organized  station  of  the 
Punjab  Mission.  The  mission  work  here  was  begun  in  the  year 
1894,  by  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Newton  and  Mrs  Newton,  the  missionaries 
at  this  station.  The  following  Indian  evangelists  and  workers 
are  stationed  here:  the  Rev.  Jati  Ram  and  Rev.  Gurdit  Singh; 
licentiate  Yusuf  Devia  ; catechist  Sangat  Masih  ; and  teachers, 
Narayan  Masih;  Kanhiya  Lall  and  Daulat  Masih. 

The  work  at  Khanna  is  two-fold,  educational  and  evange- 
listic. 

Educational  work.  Schools  for  Christians  have  been  opened 
at  Khanna  and  Bassi. 

The  Khanna  school  is  not  graded  on  the  Government  system, 
but  would  approach  what  is  known  as  Upper  Primary.  It  is,  of 
course,  in  charge  of  Rev.  E.  P.  New'ton  The  teaching  staff 
consists  of  two  teachers,  Mr.  Kanhiya  Lall  and  Mr.  I)aulat 
Masih.  The  latter  is  instructor  in  weaving  The  total  attendance 
last  year  was  18.  The  number  on  the  roll  this  year  is  22,  of  whom 
3 are  day  pupils.  They  are  19  boarders.  These  are  all  Christians. 
The  cost  of  the  school  last  year  was  Rs.  931.  The  sources  of  in- 
ome  were — 

(a)  Fees  paid  by  patrons  ...  ...  Rs.  187. 

(^)  Mission  grant  ...  ...  „ 553. 

(c)  Other  donors  ...  ...  ...  „ 191. 
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The  boys  are  all  villagers  and  the  school  endeavours  to  give 
them  a common  school  education,  without  disturbing  the  village 
manner  of  life.  The  school  room  is  a plain  adobe  structure 
with  clay  flooring  and  a strip  of  coarse  matting  around  the  wall 
upon  which  the  boys  sit  tailor  fashion.  The  dormitory,  in  like 
style,  is  built  of  adobe  and  is  furnished  with  cheap  bedsteads  and  a 
small  carpet  on  which  to  lie,  and  a kamal  for  covering  in  the  cold 
weather. 

The  religious  teaching  includes  a series  of  catechitical  recitations 
from  the  Peep  of  Day,  Bible  stories,  Baibal  Sar,  Scripture  stories 
in  Scripture  language,  the  4 Gospels  and  Acts  and  the  Epistles.  The 
small  boys  are  always  present  and  listen  to  the  recitations.  'Ihe 
secular  study  is  directed  along  the  lin  s of  a Primary  School  course. 
The  boys  must  first  learn  to  read  and  write  in  Gurmukhi.  When 
they  are  proficient  in  the  use  of  their  own  language  (Punjabi)  and 
character,  they  are  permitted  to  learn  the  Persian  and  Roman 
Urdu.  Arithmetic  and  Geography  are  also  taught.  Everything 
is  directed  toward  preparing  the  boys  to  be  village  workers. 

There  is  an  Industrial  Section,  which  is  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  Mrs.  Newton.  The  boys  are  taught  to  weave  cotton  cloth. 
There  are  two  Japanese  looms  and  one  Sweedish  loom.  In  the  last 
27  months  the  boys  have  woven  2,225  yards  of  cloth.  Only  4 boys 
are  at  the  looms,  but  the  smaller  boys  aid  in  winding  the  yarn. 
For  one  hour  daily  the  boys  are  taught  to  sew,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  make  their  own  clothes  and  keep  them  in  repair.  They  also 
cook  their  own  food. 

Ten  of  the  boys  are  from  the  outside  who  pay  Rs.  2 a month. 
Only  one  boy  outside  Khanna  is  taken  free  of  charge.  The  boys 
are  happy  and  generally  have  good  health.  The  larger  boys  have 
all  the  intellectual  qualification  to  become  efficient  helpers  in 
village  work  This  is  a model  village  school. 

Evangelistic  Work.  Bazar  preaching  is  carried  on  in  the 
to  vns  and  in  forty  or  fifty  of  the  larger  villages.  The  preaching 
is  always  what  we  call  village  preaching.  This  Station  affords 
unique  facilities  for  village  preaching.  Within  a radius  of 
ten  miles  from  Khanna  there  are  365  villages.  In  good  weather 
Mr.  Newton  with  his  bicycle  can  visit  even  the  most  distant  of 
these  villages  and  return  the  same  day.  His  helpers  invariably 
walk.  The  Indian  evangelists  visit  the  villages  near  the  centres 
where  they  live,  while  Mr.  Newton  visits  the  villages  round  about 
Khanna  and  near  the  villages  where  he  may  be  when  touring  in 
the  district.  These  evangelists  report  their  work  to  Mr.  Newton 
every  month. 

The  central  villages  in  the  field  arei 
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Samrala,  the  Rev.  Jati  Ram  in  charge. 

Bassi,  the  Rev.  Gurdit  Singh  in  charge. 

Rampur,  I\1  unshi  Sangat  Masih  in  charge. 

. Pail,  M unshi  Yusuf  Devia  in  charge. 

Maler  Kotla — vacant  at  present. 

The  number  of  villages  having  resident  Christians  is  24: 
Bassi,  Rampur,  Pail,  Samrala,  Kaliwal,  Mushkabad,  Khanna, 
Mandki,  Sarhind,  Papraudi,  Bhamaddi,  Burj  Gauria,  Hiran,  Diwa 
Khassa,  Mand  Garh,  Hhattian,  Katara,  Kulewal,  Madhpur,  Harian, 
Bahumayi,  Chanilon,  Bilga  and  Bhikhi. 

Among  the  agencies  for  instructing  the  Christians  in  the  vil- 
lages, is  a regular  service  held  every  Sunday  at  Samrala.  The 
Rev.  Jati  Ram  conducts  this  service  and  visits  the  Christians  in 
the  surrounding  or  near-by  villages.  The  ministers  and  workers 
at  the  central  villages  are  expected  to  teach  the  Christians  the 
Ilm-i-Ilahi  Catechism. 

Two  village  schools  have  been  opened  recently  for  Chuh- 
ras  and  Baoni  Sikhs  or  Rahtias.  The  teacher  is  Narayan  Singh, 
a Christian.  This  effort  is  only  experimental. 

As  yet  there  are  no  village  churches  outside  of  Khanna.  The  dif- 
ficulty is  the  scattered  membership  and  want  of  material  for  the 
eldership. 

The  Christians  do  nothing  but  pay  church  rates.  Collections 
are  taken  regularly  at  Khanna  and  Samrala. 

As  to  the  effect  of  Chuhra  conversion  upon  the  zamindars, 
it  seems  that  nothing  is  yet  visible.  Baptisms  in  the  district  are 
limited  to  the  low  caste  population,  Chuhras  and  Chamars. 

Of  the  converts  now  on  the  church  roll,  no  one  is  known  to 
practice  idolatry,  but  all  are  spiritually  weak:  a few  show  signs 
of  life. 

As  for  idolatry  among  non- Christians  no  signs  of  waning  are 
yet  visible. 

Mr.  Newton’s  plan  for  village  evangelization  is  as  follows: 
Preach  to  the  people,  divide  the  district  among  Indian  workers,  mak- 
ing them  responsible  for  the  people  with  in  their  circle,  superintend 
their  work  regularly  and  faithfully,  secure  leaders  and  a good  staff 
of  workers,  and  teach  the  children  everywhere. 

Summer  schools  have  been  held  for  Christian  workers,  mostly 
ill  other  districts.  The  Indian  evangelists  spend  their  time  in 
teaching.  Bible  classes  can  only  be  organized,  when  there  are  Crist- 
ians  near  enough  to  enable  them  to  attend. 

In  regard  to  the  question  as  to  how  far  we  should  try  to 
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educate  the  lower  class  Christians,  Mr.  Newton  is  of  opinion  we 
should  not  try  to  educate  beyond  the  Fifth  Primary  class.  Edu- 
cation unfits  such  boys  for  ordinary  employments. 

Sunday  schools  are  held  at  Khanna  and  also  at  Bassi. 

The  Indian  helpers  in  this  station  are  all  men  of  good  cha- 
racter and  generally  faithful,  but  all  are  not  efficient. 

Personal  Work,  The  opportunities  are  many  in  the  villages, 
where  the  people  come  to  see  you.  The  shop  in  the  Bazar  too 
brings  in  many  to  converse  with  you.  The  Indian  ministers  do  a 
great  deal  of  personal  work.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  work 
is  the  intrusion  of  outsiders. 

Oppos'mg  Influences.  Generally  speaking  apathy  and  in- 
difference. The  Ahmadd  jyas  are  active  in  two  villages  in  this 
district. 

Literature. 

1.  («)  Preparation.  Rev.  E.  P.  Newton  has  been  busy  aiding 
in  the  translation  and  revision  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  writing 
tracts,  especially  in  the  Punjabi  language.  At  present  he  is  pre- 
paring a book  of  questions  and  notes  on  the  Sunday  school  lessons, 
especially  for  the  use  of  teachers.  One  half  of  the  questions  for  the 
lessons  in  the  Old  Testament  (to  the  end  of  Soloman's  reign):  the 
other  half  for  the  New  Testament  (Life  of  Christ). 

{b).  Disiribntion.  Mr.  Newton  and  all  his  workers  sell  Bibles 
and  portions,  books  and  tracts,  and  distribute  freely  handbills.  This 
work  is  regarded  as  a part  of  the  duty  of  every  worker.  He  em- 
ploys no  colpoteurs. 

The  best  sellers  among  books  are  hymn  books  and  small 
booklets  selling  for  not  more  than  one  pice  each. 

The  Indian  Church  at  Khanna.  This  church  is  a congrega- 
tion of  which  Rev.  E.  P.  Newton  is  pastor.  He  has  no  elders. 

The  total  membership  is  181,  of  whom  48  are  communicants 
The  members  subscribe  and  pay  the  expense  of  repair  on  the 
church  and  for  the  care  of  the  building.  The  church  costs  the 
Board  nothing  except  the  services  of  Mr.  Newton  as  pastor. 

The  spiritual  condition  of  the  church  is  ordinary.  The  church 
contributes  to  the  evangelistic  work  of  the  Presbytery.  There  is 
a Woman’s  Society  which  works  for  the  same  cause. 

Of  the  Christian  community  only  three  are  employed  by  the 
Mission.  Last  year  there  were  3 adults  and  3 infants  baptised,  in  all 
six.  The  Khanna  Sunday  school  has  44  pupils. 

Needs  at  Khanna  Station. 

1.  Th^re  is  need  of  more  l{ind  for  the  training  school  and  a 
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work  shop  for  the  indastrial  department. 

2 There  should  be  a Mission  house  for  two  American  ladies  to 
work  among  the  women  of  this  district. 

3 More  dormitory  room  is  needed  for  the  school.  This 
f should  be  the  Central  Training  School  for  the  Ludhiana  and  Ani- 

bala  districts. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  buildings  needed  is  about  Ls.  11,500. 
NOTES  ON  THE  KHANNA  STATION  WORK. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  fields  for  rural  Mission  work  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Fanjab  Mission.  A district  of  500  square 
miles  with  a population  of  200,000  lying  around  the  mission- 
ary’s home,  with  three  native  States  and  a part  of  a fourth  lying 
on  the  boarders,  forms  a sphere  that  might  accupy  the  time  and 
effort  of  several  missionaries  instead  of  one. 

The  school  is  almost  ideal  in  its  organization  and  manage- 
ment, but  there  is  not  enough  of  it.  It  should  be  enlarged  and 
every  missionary  in  the  Ludhiana  and  Ambala,  if  not  the  Jalandhar 
and  Hoshyarpur  stations  also,  should  send  their  brightest  lads  for  an 
education  that  would  suit  them  to  become  village  workers  among 
their  own  people.  The  combination  of  industry  and  education 
should  be  the  model  for  all  village  schools. 

The  evangelistic  force  in  the  field  is  good  but  more  workers 
are  needed.  What  Mr  Newton  has,  he  has  made  himself.  That 
too  is  a good  thing. 

The  chief  defect  is  the  want  of  organization  in  the  church. 
There  might  be  three  small  churches,  Kbanna,  Samrala  and  Bassi, 
and  if  organized  as  churches  by  teh  Presbytery  and  carefully 
nurtured  by  the  evangelists  until  such  time  as  they  might  have 
pastors,  a great  gain  would  be  made.  The  Church  should  be  the 
great  thing  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  make  it  attractive  to 
all  Christians  and  an  organization  with  a definite  work  to  do. 

Then  there  should  be  expansion  toward  the  native  States. 
Medical  Missions  would  open  the  way. 

Finally  we  note  the  need  of  enlargement  at  Khanna.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Newton  have  pled  over  and  over  again  for  a second  Mission 
House  and  two  American  ladies  to  work  in  the  district. 


LANDOUR  STATION. 


The  chieE  interest  oE  the  Punjab  Mission  at  Landour  is  the 
Woodstock  College  This  institution  was  begun  in  1854:  as  a 
ladies’  seminary,  under  the  auspices  oE  the  London  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Female  Education  in  the  East,  especially  for 
Protestant  girls.  Finding  it  impossible  to  maintain  the  school, 
the  Society,  in  1873,  sold  it  to  the  Women’s  Board  (Philadelphia) 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
From  that  date  until  190.*,  Landour  was  regarded  as  an  out- 
station  of  Dehra.  but  since  190'J  it  has  been  constituted  a station 
of  the  Punjab  Mission. 

The  school  buildIno;s  have  been  enlarfjed  several  times  since 
they  came  under  the  control  of  the  Mission;  and  quite  recently  two 
extensive  additions  have  been  made:  “Turner  Wing,”  which 
furnishes  a number  of  new  class  rooms,  an  art  studio,  and  rooms 
for  the  teachers  ; and  also  the  gymnasium  annex,  which  furnishes 
a splendid  auditorium,  which  is  used  for  a gymnasium  and  enter- 
tainents  of  a public  character.  A second  floor  provides  dormitory 
room  for  39  boarders,  while  the  third  floor  is  used  as  a hospital, 
with  a segregation  ward  and  also  a convalescent  ward. 

o o 

The  furnishings  are  of  the  most  improved  pattern  imported 
from  America  Near  by  is  a play  ground  with  courts  for  badmin- 
ton, tennis  and  other  games. 

The  area  of  the  Wookstock  property  is — acres,  possessing  an 
abundant  supply  of  water,  and  its  stone  quarries  are  sufficient  to 
provide  for  all  the  future  requirements  of  the  school. 

Woodstock  is  recognized  a second  grade  college  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh.  The 
Bev.  H.  Marston  Andrews,  M A.,  and  Mrs.  Andrews,  M.  D.,  are 
joint  principals.  The  missionary  staff  consists  of  the  following 
named  ladies  : Miss  Alice  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  Head  Mistress,  Miss 
Jean  M James,  B.  A.;  American  teachers.  Miss  Mary  WyckofE, 
Miss  C.  Eleanor  Wherry  and  Miss  Olive  K.  Norris.  B.  A.,  English 
teachers.  Miss  Edith  i\L  Jones,  Mrs.  Gertrude  F.  Moss,  F.A.,  Miss 
Ivy  Smyth,  Miss  Mary  Diamantopoulos,  Miss  Grace  Campbell  and 
Fraulein  Sophie  Soltau  (German);  teachers  of  music.  Miss  Irene 
Pierce,  Miss  E.  IM.  Marshallsay,  Miss  Beatrice  Coen  and  Fraulein 
Florence  Koenig;  Domestic  Department, — Miss  Margaret  M. 
Kendig,  Mrs.  Annie  Keogh  and  Mrs.  Newman. 

The  attendance  last  year  was  125  girls  and  21  boys=146. 
The  number  on  the  roll  June,  1908  was  109  boarders  and  29  day 
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pupils=^138.  The  average  number  of  boarders  in  1907  was  78  and 
the  highest  number  at  one  time  84.  The  number  of  day  scholars 
in  19u7  was  33  and  the  number  June,  1908  was  34.  There  are 
two  non-Christian  pupils,  the  little  son  and  daughter  of  Mr.  Badh- 
war,  Assistant  Magistrate  and  Collector. 

The  total  expenditure  on  the  College  last  year,  including 
Rs.  21,632— -8 — 3 spent  on  buildings  and  furnishings,  was  Lis. 
80,705—3—1. 

The  sources  of  income  for  the  year  were  : — 


Fees  and  Board 
Government  Grant-in-aid 
Special  Grant  for  furniture 
Scholarships 

Friends  in  America  for  Building- 
Appropriation  of  the  Board 


Rs.  A P. 

41,910  12  10 
5,150  0 0 
6,000  0 0 
542  4 0 
15,632  8 3 
11,469  10  0 


Total  ...  80,705  3 1 

This  includes  salaries  of  principals  and  2 missionary  teachers. 
The  cost  of  the  school=Rs.  52,592 — 11 — 0.  The  net  cost  to  the 
Board  was  Rs.  4,989 — 10  — 0. 

For  the  Inspector’s  last  report,  see  Appendix  XVII. 

The  religious  influences  which  surround  the  girls  are  many. 
Each  day’s  work  begins  with  song  and  prayer,  when  the  whole 
school  is  assembled  in  the  auditorium.  A more  protracted  service 
is  held  in  the  evening,  when  to  song  and  prayer  is  added  a brief 
exposition  of  Scripture.  Pastors  and  visitors  are  asked  to  take  this 
service  from  time  to  time.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hallowes,  pastor  of  the 
Union  Church  is  a weekly  visitor.  Occasionally  special  meetings  are 
held.  Every  Sunday  the  girls  are  taken  to  the  Union  Church  for  the 
afternoon  service.  In  the  evening  there  is  a Christian  Endeavour 
meeting.  A Bible  class  for  teachers  and  older  girls  is  taught  by 
Dr.  Alice  Mitchell. 

The  pupils  and  teachers  live  under  the  same  roof  and  eat  at 
the  same  tables.  The  spirit  of  comradeship  is  cultivated.  The 
principals  arrange  to  have  4 girls  at  a time  to  dine  with  them  in  their 
private  parlour.  In  the  class  rooms  the  teachers  are  watchful 
and  have  markings  for  truthfulness,  respect  for  the  rights  of  others, 
obedience,  comradeship  and  conduct  of  one  toward  another,  punc- 
tuality, neatness  in  dress,  person  and  cubicles,  and  also  for  the  care 
taken  to  keep  their  class  rooms  neat  and  orderly. 

The  health  of  the  school  is  good.  The  medical  officer’s  report 
for  1907  says,  ‘^The  general  health  of  the  staff  and  pupils,  during 
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the  season  1907  has  been  excellent.  There  have  been  practically 
no  cases  of  sickness  of  any  serious  import.  The  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  the  buildings  and  surroundings  have  been  carefully  looked 
after.  The  dietary  has  been  sufficiently  varied,  wholesome,  and 
well  cooked;  and  there  have  been  no  complaints." 

“ The  noteworthy  event,  from  a medical  and  sanitary  point  of 
view,  has  been  the  completion  and  opening  of  the  hospital  wing. 
This  is  an  improvement  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  its  importance 
cannot  be  overestimated.  The  college  has  now  a fully  enquipped 
hospital  with  a trained  nurse  in  charged 

“ Special  wards  for  infectious  cases  are  provided,  enabling 
any  case  of  infectious  disease  to  be  at  once  isolated  and  dealt  with. 
There  is  also  a segregation  ward  for  suspicious  cases,  in  addition 
to  several  general  wards,  A new  gymnasium  has  also  been 
added.  Altogether  the  improvements  reflect  the  greatest  credit 
upon  the  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrews,  through  whose  exertions 
these  important  additions  have  been  mainly  brought  about.”  (Sd. 
J.  Rennie,  Lt.  Col.  R.  A.M.  C.) 

The  Woodstock  Y.P.S.O.E.  in  three  branches.  Junior,  Senior, 
and  Intermediate  is  quite  active  in  benevolent  and  missionary  work. 
They  buy  the  books  and  pay  the  teacher  of  a school  for  native 
children  on  the  compound.  They  contribute  liberally  to  the  North 
Indian  Bible  Society,  the  Subathu  Leper  Asylum,  to  the  C.  M.  S. 
work  among  the  Gonds,  and  to  Miss  Hewlett’s  medical  w^ork,  and 
for  some  years  past  they  have  supported  an  orphan  girl  in  the 
Wynburg  School. 

There  is  a regular  period  of  40  minutes,  4 days  each  w^eek, 
devoted  to  Bible  study.  There  is  no  graded  course  for  the  school, 
but  each  teacher  draws  up  her  own  course  for  her  own  class. 

Very  distinct  endeavour  is  made  to  inculcate  a knowledge  of 
every  Christian’s  duty  to  the  cause  of  Missions.  Addresses  are 
made  each  year  by  missionaries  on  the  subject  of  Missions.  The 
Bible  teaching  on  this  subject  is  presented  from  time  to  time. 
Some  of  the  girls  attend  the  Hindustani  service  and  aid  by  playing 
the  organ  or  by  singing.  Several  of  those  who  have  left  the 
school  have  gone  into  the  Mission  service. 

The  students  are  always  encouraged  to  exert  a positive  influ- 
ence for  good  on  those  they  come  in  contact  with. 

The  teachers  are  faithful  in  attendance  at  chapel  exercises 
and  earnest  in  Bible  class.  Miss  Mitchell  has  a Bible  class  for 
teachers.  Miss  James  has  a Bible  class  for  the  native  non- 
Christians  on  the  compound— also  a Sunday  school  for  heathen 
children. 
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^Evangelistic  Work. 

Preaching  to  non-Christians. 

The  Rev.  Kripal  Singh,  the  pastor  of  the  Indian  church  in 
Landour,  preaches  in  two  places  in  the  Landour  bazar.  He  also  goes 
occasionally  to  the  public  library  bazar  near  the  band  stand.  A 
prayer  meeting  is  held  at  his  house  every  night.  In  this  work 
he  is  aided  by  some  of  the  Christian  young  men  belonging  to  the 
church. 

English  preaching.  IMr.  Andrews  preaches  occasionally  in 
the  Union  Church  and  also  in  the  Kellogg  Memorial  Church.  He 
has  charge  of  the  morning  and  evening  services  in  the  school. 
Once  or  twice  a week  he  has  a special  evangelistic  service. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  what  is  Woodstrock  doing  for  India, 
Mr.  Andrews  replied  in  substance  as  follows  : — 

“It  is  doing  much  for  India;  (1)  It  prepares  young  wo- 
men for  Christian  service,  (2)  Many  girls  have  been  converted 
here  and  Christian  girls  have  been  quickened  and  built  up  in  their 
Christian  character  ; (3)  Many  girls  get  a right  attitude  toward 
missionary  work;  (4)  It  is  everywhere  recognized  as  a school 
which  exerts  a definite  Christian  influence.  The  students  who 
leave  Woodstock  are  always  regarded  as  superior  in  charac- 
ter and  life.  Christian  parents  want  these  girls  educated  in 
Woodstock  ; even  non-Christians  want  the  influence  of  this 
Institution. 

In  reply  to  general  questions  as  to  educational,  work  in 
general  Mr.  Andrews  said  : — 

“ The  Mission  is  not  doing  too  much  educational  work,  if  it 
be  of  the  right  kind,z.^.  if  it  be  positively  evangelistic  in  character. 
The  Mission  should  abandon  every  school  that  cannot  be  made  to 
do  a positive  work  for  Christ. 

School  work  should  be  increased  along  the  line  of  providing 
decidedly  Christian  teachers.  More  Christian  teachers  are  wanted. 
Superintendents  should  spend  much  time  in  their  schools,  not  less 
than  two  hours  daily. 

The  Indiaji  Church  at  Landour. 

The  Rev.  Kripal  Singh,  a native  of  the  Himalaya  mountains, 
is  pastor  of  the  Indian  church  in  Landour.  There  are  two  elders, 
Mr.  Masih  Charan  and  Mr.  Sangram  Singh.  The  communicant 
members  number  29,  with  76  adherents  and  baptized  children, 
making  a congregation  numbering  105.  The  pastor  receives,  Rs. 
30/-  per  mensum,  of  which  sum  Rs.  10/-  are  contributed  by  the 
congregation.  They  also  pay  all  incidental  expenses. 
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The  spiritual  condition  o£  the  church  is  encouraging.  The 
majority  of  the  members  are  domestic  servants.  They  are  regular 
in  attendance  on  the  stated  meetings  for  worship.  Some  of  the  mem- 
brers  of  the  church  accompany  the  pastor  in  his  evangelistic  preach- 
ing and  take  part  in  the  work.  They  also  bring  in  inquirers  and 
Christians  who  would  otherwise  have  no  church  connection.  The 
church  takes  up  a regular  collection  every  Lord's  Day.  This 
fund  is  appropriated  to  various  causes:  Presbyterial  Home  ^Missions 
Mission  to  Lepers,  to  Famine  Relief,  and  last  year  Rs.  10/-  was 
sent  to  Korea.  It  is  only  true  to  say  that  most  of  the  money  thus 
callected  is  contributed  by  Europeans. 

None  of  the  members  is  employed  by  the  Mission.  The  pas- 
tor is  employed  by  the  Presbyterial  Home  Mission.  Last  year 
there  were  three  baptisms,  too  children  and  one  adult.  There  is  one 
enquirer  on  the  list  of  catechumens. 

Wants  of  the  Landour  Station. 

There  is  a growing  desire  for  a more  practical  training  for 
girls  whose  home  is  likely  always  to  be  here.  A practical  depart- 
ment, in  which  cooking,  baking  (fee.,  could  be  taught  would  proba- 
bly draw  a considerable  patronage.  For  this,  a special  laboratory 
and  kitchen  would  have  to  be  provided. 

The  water  question  is  at  times  a most  serious  problem.  The 
spring  from  which  the  school  is  supplied  is  about  800  feet  below  the 
school,  and  water  must  be  carried  on  horses  for  at  least  a half  mile 
along  steep,  and  narrow  roads.  There  is  always  danger  that  these 
water  carriers  may  fill  their  water  bags,  during  the  rainy  season, 
from  rivulets  and  pools  which  are  pointed  by  disease  germs  as 
w’ell  as  filth  from  the  mountain  side.  To  obviate  this  danger  and 
have  a convenient  water  supply,  some  kind  of  water  works  should 
be  erected,  whereby  the  spring  water  could  be  pumped  into  a sup- 
ply tank,  from  which  it  could  fiow  through  pipes  into  the  building. 
(Such  an  improvement  would  cost  about  Rs.  6000.  I understand 
that  a lady  in  America  may  undertake  to  meet  the  expense. 

There  should  be  a shed  erected  at  the  entrance  to  the  school 
premises,  where  dandies  and  rickshas  could  be  sheltered  against 
the  rain,  and  where  those  not  in  use  might  be  stored.  The  govern- 
ment would  aid  liberally  to  meet  the  expense,  which  would  be 
about  Rs.  2000. 

NOTES  ON  THE  WORK  AT  LANDOUR  STATION. 

The  chief  work  at  this  station  is  educational.  The  work  done 
here  is  most  important  and  in  general  well  planned  There  can 
be  nothing  but  commendation  for  the  untiring  labours  of  the 
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missionary  force  and  teaching  staff  of  the  school.  The  genera , 
discipline  seems  to  be  as  complete  as  possible.  The  dormitoriesl 
parlours,  library  and  reading  room,  the  class  rooms,  and  the  fur- 
nishings are  perhaps  as  good  as  any  to  be  found  in  India.  There 
are  a few  points  of  which  something  may  be  said  by  w^ay  of 
suggestion. 

1.  Considering  tlie  appointments  o£  this  institution  and  the 
work  it  really  does,  would  it  not  be  more  appropriate  to  retain  the 
old  name,  known  all  over  India,  “Woodstock"’  and  add,  “a  High 
School  and  college  for  European  girls? 

2.  The  fees  and  boardino-  charges  are  too  low.  Since  the 
present  schedule  was  fixed,  every  thing  has  greatly  increased  in 
price.  The  exactions  of  government  have  also  increased,  and  wdll 
for  some  time  continue  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  teaching  staff 
and  the  furnishings  of  the  school  rooms.  Steps  should  be  taken 
in  conjuction  with  other  schools  to  raise  the  cost  of  education  The 
raise  should  be  made  gradualy  so  as  not  to  create  a panic  among 
our  patrons. 

3.  The  introduction  of  a Normal  Training  Class  is  nmst  im- 
portant. Why  not  make  this  a medium  for  the  training  of  zanana 
and  school  teachers  for  Mission  service?  We  have  never  yet  been 
able  to  utilize  Woodstook  as  a source  of  supply  for  evangelistic 
wmrk  among  w'omen.  The  regular  normal  training  now  undertaken 
is  quite  as  important  for  a Mission  school  teacher  as  for  a teacher 
in  aided  or  government  schools.  To  this  would  be  added  for  the 
candidate,  wdio  had  Mission  work  in  view,  the  special  studies  which 
would  be  appointed,  languages,  a correct  knowledge  of  Hinduism 
and  Islam  and  Bible  study.  The  exhortations  to  Christian  duty 
might  thus  become  practical,  where  the  the  opportunity  to  prepare 
for  it  was  at  hand.  More  over  such  an  arrangement  would  bring 
in  patronage  from  other  Missions.  Woodstock  might  thus  become 
a Northfield. 


PHILLOUR  STATION, 


The  Phillour  Station  was  constituted  a centre  oE  missionary  work 
in  1885.  Ever  since  the  annexation  oE  the  Punjab, the  gospel  has 
been  preached  here,  and  Eor  long  Indian  workers  have  been  placed 
here  as  standing  witnesses  for  the  truth.  The  town  and  tehsilwas 
a part  oE  the  Jalandhar  Mission  field,  as  they  are  a part  oE  the 
Jalandhar  District.  For  a number  oE  years,  the  present  incumbent 
has  lived  here  and  laboured  for  the  evangelization  oE  the  people 
in  this  Tehsil  and  in  the  town  oE  Phagwara  in  the  Kappurthala 
State. 

Some  years  previous  to  the  conquest  oE  the  Panjab  by  the 
English,  the  missionaries  ventured  to  send  their  senior  catechist, 
the  late  Rev.  Golak  Nath,  to  preach  in  Phillour.  Two  hours  af- 
ter his  arrival,  he  was  seized  by  the  Sikh  soldiery  quartered  in 
the  Fort,  and  thrown  on  his  back  on  the  ground.  A mill  stone  was 
placed  on  his  chest  to  hold  him  down,  until  it  should  be  decided 
what  should  be  done  with  him.  He  was  sent  back  to  the  east  bank 
oE  the  Sutlej  river  and  warned  never  to  return.  It  is  an  interest-, 
ing  fact  that  the  son  oE  this  man,  the  Rev.  Henry  Golak  Nath, 
with  his  wife,  are  the  missionaries  at  Phillour,  living  within  a short 
distance  oE  the  spot  where  his  father  narrowly  escaped  martyrdom  ^ 

Phillour  is  a town  of  about  5000  inhabitants,  eight  miles  west 
oE  Ludhiana,  on  the  west  bank  oE  the  Sutlej  river,  and  the  centre 
of  the  tehsil  oE  the  same  name,  which  has  192,866  inhabitants. 
The  Fort  at  this  place  was  once  a strong  defence  on  this  frontier 
and  for  long  a battalion  oE  English  soldiers  was  quartered  there. 
The  Fort  is  now  used  for  a Training  School  for  Police  officers. 

The  Mission  Dispensary  here  belongs  to  the  Ludhiana  Zanana 
and  ]\Iedical  Mission,  which,  with  a staff  of  three  European  ladies, 
is  doing  an  excellent  work  in  the  town  and  neighboring  villages. 

O O O ft 

The  force  of  the  Punjab  Mission  at  this  Station  is  as  follows  : 
Rev.  Henry  Golak  Nath  and  Mrs.  Golak  Nath  missionaries  ; 
Licentiate  Alani  Shah;  and  Scripture  readers,  Munshi  Jalal  Masih, 
Babu  Ralla  Ram  and  Babu  Elisha  Lazarus. 

The  Board  owns  no  property  at  this  station,  the  mission  house 
being  the  property  of  Mr.  Golak  Nath,  for  which  he  is  allowed  a 
rent  of  Rs.  25/-  per  mensem. 

The  work  at  this  place  is  entirely  pastoral  and  evangelistic. 

Evangelistic  Work.  The  field  here  is  almost  entirely  limited 
to  the  Phillour  Tehsil.  The  total  number  of  inhabitants  is  192,866* 
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OE  these  88,193  are  Muhammadans,  77,000  Hindus,  26,484  are 
Sikhs,  366  Christians,  others  811. 

We  will  review  the  work  at  this  station  under  the  following 
heads  : Bazar  preaching,  village  preaching,  English  preaching,  and 
Literature. 

1.  Bazar  Preaching.  Rev.  Henry  Golak  Nath  in  charge.  The 
best  time  for  Bazar  preaching  is  in  the  evening  about  six  o’clock, 
when  the  people  are  generally  free  to  attend  the  preaching.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  the  preaching  is  held  daily,  but  in  the  cold 
weather  only  four  days  in  the  week.  First  bhajans  are  sung  to 
draw  the  crowd.  When  the  people  have’assembled,  a portion  of  the 
Scriptures  is  read,  after  which  the  evangelists  preach.  The  preach- 
ing is  never  ideal.  Owing  to  interruptions  the  preacher  is  often 
turned  aside  from  his  proposed  address.  Sometimes  his  entire 
audience  will  change  two  or  three  times  during  the  sermon  ! 

Nevertheless, Mr.  Golak  Nath  feels  that  Bazar  preaching  should 
be  carried  on  ; first,  because  it  is  a constant  witness  for  Christ  to 
the  city  and  to  many  in  the  district,  and  secondly,  because  many 
hear  of  the  Gospel  message  in  this  way  who  would  not  hear 
otherwise.  Although  he  could  not  recollect  having  bad  any  in- 
quirers, who  had  come  because  of  what  they  had  heard  in  the  Bazar, 
he  had  many  friends  in  the  villages,  who  were  first  met  at  these 
Bazar  meetings. 

The  musical  instruments  most  helpful  in  Bazar  work  are  the 
organ  or  harmonium  and  the  native  dholak.  The  classes  most  com- 
monly attracted  by  the  Bazar  preaching  in  Phillour  are  village 
Sikhs  and  Muhammadans  and  people  of  the  middle  classes.  Mr. 
Golak  Nath  feels  that  the  work  would  be  much  more  effective,  if 
he  had  a chapel  where  daily  preaching  could  be  carried  on. 

The  opposition  to  evangelistic  endeavour  comes  from  the  new 
sects,  the  Aryas,  the  Ahmaddayas,  &c.  This  opposition  is  not  or- 
ganized in  any  sense,  except  that  the  zeal  of  these  new  sectarians 
leads  them  to  oppose  the  Christians.  A change  among  the  Aryas 
is  just  now  observable  : they  are  more  friendly  than  they  formerly 
were. 

Mr.  Golak  Nath  feels  that  chapel  preaching  has  great  ad- 
vantages over  Bazar,  or  open  air  preaching. 

Village  Preaching.  The  method  of  travel  among  the  villages 
in  this  field  is  riding  in  a horse  cart  and  lodging  in  hired  houses, 
occasionally  a tent  is  used. 

There  are  about  750  villages  in  the  district  occupied  by  the 
Phillour  Mission.  There  are  only  10  towns  which  have  over  3,000 
inhabitants  each.  A systematic  visitation  of  a part  of  the  district 
is  carried  on,  but  the  work  is  confined  to  about  30  villages  and  towns. 
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Among  these  there  are  three  centres  viz,  Phillour,  Phagwara  and 
Nur  Mahal.  At  each  oE  these  centres,  helpers  are  stationed. 

There  are  six  villages  ia  which  there  are  resident  Christians. 
The  ^Yhole  (Tiristian  coinmnnitv  numbers  72.  There  is  but  one 
school  for  village  Christians,  and  that  is  in  Nur  Mahal.  There  are 
10  students  enrolled.  The  teachers  are  Christians.  These  teachers 
also  hold  services  on  Sunday  and  instruct  inquirers.  A summer 
school  for  Christian  workers  and  others  is  held  each  year,  ^olne 
times  the  attendance  is  very  discoura^ino;  owino’  to  sickness  in 
the  Christian  families.  Last  3’ear  there  were  onh"  two  pupils,  bat 
the  school  was  continued  for  the  sake  of  these  two. 

Every  Siindaj'  morning  there  are  held  two  Bible  classes,  one  for 
men  and  the  other  for  women.  These  are  taught  by  the  pastor, 
Kev.  Golak  Nath  and  his  wife. 

The  course  of  study  is  chosen  with  reference  to  the  needs  of 
the  people.  Miss  Reuther  of  the  L.  Z and  M Mission  has  been 
helpful  in  this  work.  The  catechist  also  teaches  the  children  of  the 
Christians  at  Phagwara. 

There  is  as  yet  no  organized  church,  but  Mr.  Golak  Nath  has 
gathered  a small  congregation  at  Phillour,  which  it  is  hoped  the 
Presbvterv  will  oro^anize  as  a church.  The  conoregation  is  taught 
to  give  and  to  testify  as  to  the  faith  which  they  have  received. 

The  Hindu  and  Moslem  farmers  do  not  like  the  work  of  the 
Christians  among  the  Chuhras.  They  fear  that  conversion  will 
deprive  them  of  the  converts'  service.  The  interest  in  Christianity 
is  not  confined  to  the  low  castes  ; Hindus,  Moslems,  Rahtias  and 
other  castes  are  interested. 

There  is  not  much  persecution  beyond  the  bojmott.  One 
man  lost  his  appointment  because  he  insisted  on  coming  to  worship 
with  the  Christians.  The  result  of  his  steadfastness  has  drawn 
others  to  join  the  Christian  fold.  One  result  of  our  work  is  the 
waning  infiuence  of  idolatiy. 

The  theory  of  evangelization  now  being  worked  out  is  to  woi'k 
from  the  central  villages  among  surrounding  villages.  MTien  anv 
come  out  as  inquirers,  or  are  baptized,  they  are  taught  to  read  and 
write.  When  a bright  boy  is  found  willing  to  learn,  he  is  sent  to 
an  indastrial  school  to  be  taught. 

Mr.  Golak  Nath  is  satisfied  with  his  workers  and  considers 
them  faithful  and  efficient. 

Personal  Work.  In  village  work  the  missionary  has  many 
opportunities  for  personal  work.  Mr.  Golak  Nath  says:  —“.My  first 
effort  in  every  new  town  is  to  call  upon  the  people  and  make  them 
my  friends.  I shew  an  interest  in  their  affairs  and  then,  as  oppor- 
tunity offers,  I speak  to  them  on  the  subject  of  religion.  ’ 
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Mr.  Alain  Shah  does  a great  deal  of  personal  work  among 
both  Hindus  and  Muhammadans,  The  other  workers  also  use  their 
opportunity  for  personal  work.  Books  are  sometimes  loaned  to 
those  who  can  read,  but  the  books  are  very  rarely  returned.  Mr. 
Golakh  Nath  finds  house  to  house  visiting  practicable,  thus  show- 
ing that  what  is  not  practicable  for  a European  may  be  perfectly 
feasible  for  a native  of  the  soil.  He  lives  in  the  town  as  one  of  its 
citizens  and  so  is  near  to  other  people  in  his  own  neighbourhood. 

The  hindrance  to  such  house  to  house  visitation  are:  ^^1)  The 
people  may  not  be  at  home  ; (2)  even  if  at  home,  it  is  hard  to  see 
them  alone.  Their  friends  spoil  the  opportunity.  With  inquirers, 
who,  like  Nicodemus,  seek  you  out  secretly,  personal  wmrk  is  the 
chief  agency  used. 

Several  members  of  the  little  Church,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Golakh  Nath  do  voluntary  among  the  people. 

The?:e  is  also  a woman’s  missionary  society  in  Phillour  in 
which  all  the  Christian  women  take  part 

The  great  need  at  Phillour,  at  present,  is  to  secure  a church 
organization  and  then  to  get  the  Church  machinery  at  \vork. 

Opposing  Influences  at  Phillaur  these  are: 

1.  Caste  influences^  to  wdiich  are  joined  religious  bigotry  and 
prejudice.  This  state  of  mind  leads  them  to  misrepresent  Chris- 
tian it}^ 

2.  The  new  national  feeling  leads  them  to  believe  it  to  be 
unpatriotic  to  be  a Christian.  They  are  ignorant  as  to  God  and 
their  sinful  condition. 

3.  The  Hindu  and  Muhammadan  propaganda.  Generally 
the  Muhammadans  avoid  controversy,  excepting  the  Ahmad- 
dajaas.  Their  method  is  to.  proudly  ignore  the  Christian  preacher. 
They  teach  the  people  never  to  road  a Christian  book  or  to  hear 
a Christian  preacher.  These  Ahmaddayas  uphold  the  claim  of 
their  founder,  Mirza  Ghulam  Ahmad,  to  be  the  prophet  and  Messiah 
of  the  Twentieth  ( 'entury.  They  disparage  the  Gospel  of  the  Chris- 
tian as  a false  Gospel  of  a false  Ciirist. 

5.  The  Arya  8amaj  by  hindering  Hindu  from  be- 

coming Christians  and  when  they  fail,  they  use  every  effort  to  re- 
claim to  Aryaism  Christian  converts. 

These  Aryas,  and  also  the  Sikh  Sabha,  adoppt  to  some  extent 
Christian  methods  in  their  efforts  to  oppose  us.  They  preach  Sikh- 
ism against  Christianity  and  try  to  hinder  the  efforts  of  t'hristiai-is 
to  convert  the  low  castes  or  Chuhras  and  Chamars,  especially  those 
who  had  accepted  Sikhism. 

The  opposition  to  the  village  converts  is  shown  by  refusing 
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f.o  allow  them  to  draw  water  from  the  wells,  and  keeping  them 
from  improving  the  opportunity  of  getting  larger  wages  in  harvest 
time. 

Literature.  Last  year  Mr.  Golakh  Nath  aided  in  editing  the 
Nur  Af shall.  He  occasionally  writes  for  the  news  papers.  He 
endeavours  to  promote  the  distribution  of  Bibles  and  tracts  by  sale 
and  gift.  All  the  workers  sell  books  and  Bibles  as  well  as  preach. 
There  is  no  book  shop  rented  in  the  Bazar  where  the  preaching  is 
aecompained  by  the  sale  of  Scriptures 

Mr.  Golakh  Nath  finds  the  small  and  cheaper  books  the  most 
useful,  especially  is  Dr,  Rouse’s  tracts  for  Moslems  most  useful. 

NOTES  ON  THE  PHILLOUR  STATION  WORK. 

The  impression,  I got  on  visiting  Phillour  and  meeting  with 
the  missionary  and  his  assistants  was  that  there  is  a good  deal  of 
good  work  done  especially  in  the  district.  But  some  things  seem 
to  me  to  be  needed  in  order  to  secure  any  real  success. 

1.  And  first  I would  mention  Organization.  There  are  seventy- 
two  baptized  Christians  in  the  district  but  no  church.  All  of  these 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  they  have  a church  home,  that  they 
are  part  of  the  now  great  Presbyterian  Chucrh  in  India  and  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  the  world.  There  is  material  to  secure  such  a 
church  organization  at  Phillour  at  once,  by  ordaining  two  of  the 
workers  to  the  eldership,  with  the  misssionary  as  stated  supply. 
The  fact,  that  these  elders  would  be  the  evangelists  at  the  two 
centres,  would  strengthen  their  position,  as  being  in  charge  of  the 
members  at  Phagwara  and  Nur  Mahal,  Occasional  Communion  Ser- 
vices could  be  held  by  the  missionary  pastor  on  his  round  of  in- 
spection and  an  annual  mela  at  Phillour  one  or  twice  a year. 

2.  The  whole  Tehsil  should  be  occupied  as  soon  as  possible. 
To  limit  the  " ork  to  30  villages  is  too  meagre  an  effort  to  evan- 
gelize 750.  Missionaries,  with  a band  of  preachers,  have  been  known 
to  visit  as  many  as  500  villages  in  a single  j^ear.  The  affort  ought 
to  be  to  arouse  the  Christians  to  more  work  and  to  raise  up  from 
among  them  some  who  would  be  able  after  suitable  training  to 
aid  in  this  work. 

Mr.  Golak  Nath  seems  to  be  anxious  to  start  a boy’s  board- 
ing school  in  Phillour  for  village  boys.  It  seems  to  me  that  until 
the  school  at  Khanna  becomes  so  full  as  to  be  unable  to  receive  boys, 
such  a school  is  not  wanted  in  Phillour  The  village  school  at  Nur 
Mahal,  too,  ought  to  provide  for  more  than  ten  bo3’S.  Some  kind 
of  a chapel  should  be  provided  in  Phillour  for  regular  preaching. 

With  proper  organization,  the  Phillour  Mission  field,  under 
energetic  cutivations  should  be  one  of  great  fruitfulness. 


THE  RUPAR  STATION, 


The  town  of  Rupar  is  situated  at  the  point  where  the  Sutlej 
river  issues  from  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  It  is  here  where  the 
great  Sirhind  Canal  taps  the  Sutlej  river  and  carries  its  waters  to 
irrigate  an  immense  tract  of  country,  once  a vast  desert,  and  converts 
it  into  a great  wheat  growing  district.  The  weir  and  locks,  which 
control  the  flow  of  water  into  this  canal,  are  among  the  wonders 
of  English  engineering  skill  seen  all  over  India  today.  The  town 
has  become  a considerable  trading  and  manufacturing  centre.  The 
population  is  about  9,000.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  tehsil,  which  is 
' oue  of  the  smallest  in  the  district  of  Ambala.  Its  area  is  SOGj 
square  miles.  Its  population  in  1901  was  139,327.  Of  these  there 
were 

Hindus  87,200 

Moslems  41,850 

Sikhs  9,527 

Christians  750.  The  Christians  now  number  about  1100. 

The  Mission  house  and  compound  at  Rupar  is  outside  the  city 
and  within  the  civil  lines.  It  is  about  half  a mile  N.  E.  of  the 
city.  There  is  one  dwelling  house  with  the  usual  out-offices.  With- 
in the  city,  there  is  a house  suited  for  a catechist. 

In  the  district  are  buildings  as  follows,  used  by  the  district 
workers  and  their  families  : — 

A dwelling  house,  with  a rest  house  and  church  at  Morinda  ; 
a catechist’s  house  at  Sill;  a rest  house  as  Mianpur  ; a rest  house 
at  Chamkaur  ; a house  at  Manela  ; a catechist’s  house  at  Anandpur, 

These  rest  houses  are  a single  room  with  a small  dressing  rooms 
and  bath  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  the  itinerent  missionary; 
and  they  serve  also  as  a meeting  house  or  school  room  This  station 
was,  until  1905,  an  out-station  of  the  Ludhiana  station,  but  was 
constituted  a separate  station,  with  an  Indian  evangelist  in  charge. 
The  missionary  in  charge  is  the  Rev.  Puran  Chand  Uppal,  a man 
of  great  experience  in  village  work.  Like  Phillour,  this  station  is 
distinctively  a village  Mission.  The  staff  is  as  follows  : 

Missionaries;  the  Rev.  P.  C.  Uppal  and  Mrs.  Uppal;  Licentiate 
Sant  Lall;  Catechists  and  Leaders^  iflessrs  Joseph  Uppal,  Istifan, 
Barakat  Masih,  Andrias,  Kalihan  Dass,  Asa  Singh,  Prabhu  Dass, 
Kirpa  Masih,  Masih  Charan,  Harnain  Singh,  Basti,  Narayan  Singh, 
Santokb  Dass  and  Megh  Nath. 
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Evangelistic  Wobk. 

1.  Bazar  Breaching.  There  is  no  proper  chapel  in  the 
tovm,  but  a shop  is  rented  at  which  books‘"are  exposed  for  sale  and 
where  a small  reading  room  is  kept.  At  this  shop  there  is  preach- 
ing in  the  evenings.  Mr.  Joseph  Uppal  has  charge.  In  the  morn- 
ings he  opens  this  shop  at  about  eight  o’clock  and  closes  at  half  past 
ten  or  eleven.  In  the  evening  it  is  open  from  five  to  seven.  The 
shop  is  open  every  day  except  Sunday,  when  Mr.  Joseph  Uppal  is 
at  home.  On  Sundays  he  goes  to  Kotla,  a village  near  by,  to  preach 
^0  the  congregation  there. 

At  the  Rupar  shop,  ’pictures  illustrating  the  Scriptures  are 
hung  on  a frame  and  the  preacher  tells  about  them  and  in  this  way 
attracts  his  audience  and  instructs  them.  Any  attempt  to  preach 
a regular  sermon,  would,  under  the  conditions  there,  be  quite  im- 
practicable. Carts  drive  through  the  narrow  street  and  oblige  the 
audience  to  scatter  and,  in  the  confusion,  the  sermon  is  spoiled. 

The  advantage  o£  this  method  is  that  some  of  the  auditors  get 
hold  of  an  idea  new  to  them  and  carry  it  home  where  it  is  talked 
about.  Besides  this,  the  preaching  is  a constant  testimony  to  the 
people  and  a call  to  repentence  and  faith  in  Christ.  For  instance, 
if  you  compare  two  towns,  in  one  of  which  the  gospel  is  preached, 
it  will  be  quite  clear  to  any  observer  that  there  is  a vast  difference 
betwen  the  two  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  gospel  and  also  in  their 
response  to  it. 

As  to  the  results  of  this  preaching  there  are  several  inquirers, 
who  confess  their  faith  in  Christ.  At  the  preaching  services  in 
Rupar,  bhajans  are  sung  accompanied  by  a musical  instrument. 
All  classes  are  reached  here,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Rupar  lies  on 
the  piUim’s  route  to  the  sacred  places  in  the  mountains,  Naini 
Devi  and  Anandpur.  The  effect  would  be  greatly  increased,  if 
there  were  a chapel  where  a good  preacher  could  hold  services 
free  from  the  interruptions  already  described.  There  is  no  or- 
ganized opposition  at  present.  Formerly  the  Arya  Samaj  opposed 
bitterly,  but  they  are  now  very  weak  in  Rupar.  Moslem  antagonisn 
is  as  usual  due  to  their  bigotry. 

Rev.  P.  C.  Uppal,  when  at  home,  usually  accompanies  his  son 
to  the  shop  in  the  evenings  and  takes  charge  of  the  preaching. 

Village  Breaching.  This  work  is  in  charge  of  the  missionary 
and  his  corps  of  Indian  workers.  The  usual  method  of  travel  in 
this  district  is  by  horse  and  cart,  where  the  roads  permit.  The 
workers  go  on  foot  to  visit  the  villages  surrounding  the  central 
towns  where  they  live.  They  generally  limit  their  journeys  to 
eight  miles  a day. 
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There  are  386  villages  in  the  Rupar  field.  In  125  of  these 
there  are  Christians  resident.  The  district  has  been  divided  into  lo 
circles  or  divisions,  in  which  workers'are  located  and  who  visit  the  vil- 
lages within  their  respective  circles.  The  missionary  superintendent 
endeavors  to  visit  the  central  stations  from  time  to  time.  The  workers 
are  responsible  for  teaching  the  Christians  within  their  fields  of  la- 
bour. This  is  the  theory,  but  it  is  not  always  carried  out  in  practice. 
The  workers  are  sometimes  unfaithful  and  the  people  are  neglected. 

There  are  fifteen  centres  : viz,  Morinda,  Sill,  Meanpur,  Cham- 
kaur,  Manela,  Chuhr-Majra,  Dhum-Chiheri,  Ballan,  Khumanon, 
Dalla,  Malan,  Ghanauli,  Anandpur,  Raepur,  and  Rupar.  These 
are  not  all  occupied.  At  present  Dhum-  Chiheri,  Ballan  and  Ma- 
lan are  vacant,  but  these  districts  are  visited  from  Rupar.  M^ithin 
these  circles  are  the  125  villages  in  which  the  Christians  Jive  to 
the  number  of  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  , 

The  duty  of  instructing  these  converts  and  their  children 
rests  upon  the  missionary  and  his  workers.  The  Catechism  is  taught 
orally.  It  is  Bateman’s  Catechism  of  the  Christian  religion,  very 
simply  put  in  the  Punjabi  language.  It  includes  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
the  Ten  Commendments  and  the  Apostle’s  Creed.  Yerses  are  also 
committed  to  memory.  The  difiiculty  in  the  way  of  teaching  is  the 
reluctance  of  the  people  to  learn. 

At  the  centres,  regular  services  are  held  on  Sunday.  In  some 
places  the  Christians  are  called  together  for  daily  worship.  Some 
families  have  family  prayers.  Pour  of  the  workers  go  out  into 
neighbouring  villages  to  hold  Sunday  services 

There  are  four  village  schools,  located>s  follows: — at  Jhalian, 
with  Prahhu  Pass  in  charge  ; at  Takht  Garh,  with  Santokh  Dass 
in  charge  ;-at  Raepur,  with  Megh  Nath  in  charge,  and  at  Morin- 
da, with  Sant  Ball  in  charge.  All  the  teachers  are  Christians  and 
they  all  hold  meetings  for  worship  on  Sundays. 

This  multitude  of  Christians  in  this  station  and  district  has 
no  fully  organized  churches,  but  congregations  are  organized  for 
worship  in  the  following  centres:  Morinda,  Sill,  Manela,  Cham- 
kaur,  Manipur,  and  Rupar.  At  these  villages,  there  are  rest  hous- 
es which  afford  a place  of  meeting. 

The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  organizing  congregations  and 
churches, is  the  scattered  character  of  the  membership,  their  poverty, 
and  their  ignorance.  Pew  persons  can  be  found,  whoa  re  intellect- 
ually qualified  for  the  eldership;  and  some,  who  may  be  thus  fitted 
for  office,  are  morally  unfit. 

When  these  congregations  assemble  for  worship,  a collection 
is  taken,  but  no  systematic  effort  is  made  to  build  up  Christian 
character  by  leading  the  way  into  Christian  work, 

Id 
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The  non-Christians  generally  look  with  suspicion  and  often  show 
their  dislike  to  the  efforts  made  to  convert  the  low  caste  popula- 
tion. They  fear  they  may  lose  the  service  of  these  quasi  slaves. 
The  interest  in  Christianity  is  general,  but  for  the  present  its  accep- 
tance is  limited  to  the  low  castes  ix.  to  the  Chuhras  and  Mazhabi 
Sikhs,  The  work  of  conversion  follows  along  the  lines  of  relation- 
ship. 

Mr.  Uppal,  in  reply  to  the  question,  ‘-What  effect  has  Christ- 
ianity made  upon  these  low  caste  converts”  said  : 

“The  effect  is  very  marked.  They  are  more  truthful,  more 
honest,  and  more  reliable.  Very  few  of  these  take  part  in  idola- 
trous ceremonies.  Marriages  are  now  being  performed  by  Christian 
rites.  Any  man  taking  part  in  idolatrous  ceremonies  is  despised. 
Many  non  Christians  are  giving  up  idolatry.” 

Mr.  Uppal’s  ideal  as  to  village  evangelistic  work  is  to  locate 
in  a village,  and  spend  a considerable  time  in  that  village.  For  the 
children,  he  would  open  boarding  schools  and  completely  separate 
them  from  home  influences 

The  method  adopted  in  this  district  to  improve  the  spiritual 
life  and  increase  the  eflSciency  of  the  workers  is,  to  hold  jalsas  or 
camp  meetings  three  days  in  every  month,  except  when  the  plague 
prevents.  Bible  lessons  are  taught  at  each  meeting.  A conference 
on  the  work  and  its  difiiculties  is  held. 

A Summer  School  is  held  once  a year  for  workers  and  for 
women  and  children.  The  ladies  in  Jagraon  assist  in  this  Sum- 
mer School. 

Mr.  Uppal  thinks  we  should  not  attempt  tojteach  the  children  of 
the  lower  classes  beyond  the  Primary  School  standard.  Very  bright 
boys  might  be  sent  to  a boarding  school, 

Sunday  schools  have  been  introduced  into  several  congre- 
gations. They  are  most  important.  There  is  little  or  no  home 
training  in  the  average  family. 

Perso7ial  Work.  Most  of  the  work  done  in  the  villages  is 
personal.  “The  people  come  to  us  and  sometimes  we  go  to  them. 
The  Christians  probably  do  some  personal  work  among  their  own 
relatives  in  their  villages.  House  to  house  visitation  is  only  practi- 
cable among  near  neighbours.  The  obstacles  in  the  way  are  caste 
and  bigotry.” 

The  only  thing  that  will  operate  to  increase  the  desire  for  per- 
sonal wmrk  is  a revival  of  spiritual  life  in  the  churches. 

NOTES  ON  THE  RUPAR  STATION  WORK. 

lu  some  respects  the  >vork  in  this  station  is  very  promising. 
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The  large  number  of  workers,  the  considerable  number  in  the 
Christian  community  and  the  several  agencies  emplo3^ed  all  com- 
bine to  make  this  field  one  o£[the  most  attractive  in  theMission.  This 
is  a field  which  has  recived  the  attention  of  the  itinerent  workers  at 
Ludhiana,  both  European  and  Indian,  for  many  years.  For  many 
years  the  church  at  Morinda  was  a thriving  institution  I he  mem- 
bers were  living  in  their  own  homes  and  earning  their  own  living, 
but  now  it  is  only  one  of  many  out  posts  from  the  Rupar  station. 
The  points  upon  which  we  would  comment,  however,  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  The  need  of  reorganizing  the  work.  At  present  the  old 
Mission  idea  obtains,  wherein  the  missionary  has  his  workers  scat- 
tered here  and  there  as  preachers^  while  the  converts  live  here 
and  there  as  merely  professors  of  religion  and  not  members  of  the 
church  having  distinct  work  to  do  for  Christ. 

What  is  needed  is  to  group  the  believers  into  a number  of 
congregations  and  organize  each  congregation  as  a church,  with 
a panchayat  and  an  evangelist  or  pastor,  who  would  hold  stated 
services,  conduct  a Sunday  school  for  the  whole  church  and  lead 
the  membership  out  into  evangelistic  effort  such  as  they  can  do. 
I hold  it  as  fundamental  that  no  missionary  work  can  be  consider- 
ed as  successful  anywhere  until  the  living  active  church  be  formed. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  the  establishment  of  such 
churches  in  this  district. 

2.  As  soon  as  possible,  a church  building  should  be  erected  in 
Rupar,  which  could  be  used  as  a chapel  during  the  week  and  a 
church  on  Sundays. 

3.  The  Presbytery  should  be  asked  to  ordain  such  of  those 
workers  as  are  faithful  and  godly  men,  so  that  they  might  edify 
the  churches  by  ministering  the  ordinances  and  baptizing  the  con- 
verts in  their  own  circles.  There  may  not  be  many,  who  should 
be  ordained;  but  even  two  or  three  men,  who  could  do  duty,  would 
greatly  strengthen  the  missionary. 

4.  More  should  be  done  to  educate  the  boys  and  girls  to  read 
and  write.  Every  worker  and  his  wife  should  have  a school,  which 
might  be  open  one  or  two  hours  a day  and  so  not  interfere  with 
village  duties. 

The  hope  of  the  village  churches  lies  in  the  children. 

5.  Arrangements  should  be  made  to  secure  some  workers  who 
could  address  the  higher  classes  of  society.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  danger  of  the  work  being  narrowed  down  to  a single 
class,  whereas  there  should  be  an  assault  all  along  the  line. 

6.  Mr.  UppaPs  idea  of  boarding  schools  seems  to  be  practica- 
ble enough,  if  boys  and  girls  can  be  found  where  parents  are  will- 
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ing  to  send  them  to  school.  There  is  a school  for  boys  at  Khan- 
na,  and  another  for  girls  at  Jagraon,  and  a higher  school  for  girls 
at  Hoshyarpur.  These  could  care  for  all  that  can  be  found  for 
for  some  time  to  come. 

7.  The  Jalsa  scheine  for  improving  spiritual  life  should  be 
pushed.  If  wisely  managed,  so  as  to  give  all  liberty  to  take  an 
active  part,  it  should  not  only  result  in  better  work,  but  should 
develop  the  spiritual  life  of  the  churches. 

Mr.  Uppal  has  for  some  time  felt  that  his  work  in  this  district 
has  been  done.  His  health  has  not  been  good  and  twice  he  was 
most  seriously  ill.  The  result  is  that  he  can  no  longer  travel  on 
horseback,  as  he  formerly  could,  to  inspect  the  work  in  the  district 
Under  these  circumstances, '-it  becomes  a serious  question  how 
his  place  can  be  filled  and  where  he  should  be  transferred.  This 
field  ouiiht  to  be  strongly  manned  and  it  might  be  well  to  place  it  in 
the  hand  of  a European.  If  Mr.  Fife’s  place  in  the  Boarding  School 
could  be  filled,  he  would,  by  his  long  experience  in  the  pastorate 
and  his  long  experience  in  India  also,  be  specially  able  to  under- 
take the  work  of  organizing  the  churches  in  this  district  and  of 
carrying  on  the  evangelistic  work  so  promising  here.  The  inter- 
rests of  1200  converts  require  that  something  definite  should  be 
done  at  once. 

Mr.  Uppal’s  services  might  be  used  most  profitably  at  Lahore 
as  chapel  missionary.  He  could  cany  on  this  work  until  the 
state  of  his  health  would  permit  his  being  located  in  some  other 
district,  if  such  a change  should  seem  to  be  advisable. 


SABATHU  STATION. 

{Occupied  in  18S6.) 

The  Sabathu  Station  was  occupied  at  first  as  a sanitarium.  It 
is  located  in  the  lower  hills  and  has  been  for  lono-  a military 
cantonment.  Here  is  located  a Leper  Asylum,  which  is  now  one 
of  the  largest  central  asylums  in  India.  For  a long  time  this  insti- 
tution depended. upon  the  missionaries  and  their  European  friends 
for  support.  Later  on,  the  Lepers’  Mission  Society  took  charge, 
and  now  the  Punjab  Mission  is  responsible  for  the  moral  and 
religious  teaching  only. 

There  is  at  Sabathu  a Mission  house,  with  the  usual  out  offices, 
and  a school  house  in  the  Bazar.  The  houses  occupied  by  the  Leper 
Asylum  partly  belong  to  the  Board  in  New  York  and  partly  to  the 
Leper  Mission.  The  Government  is  now  erecting  a new  asylum 
in  another  place  and  the  old  buildings  will  be  abandoned.  Dr. 
Carleton  proposes  to  pull  down  some  of  these  and  to  remodel 
others  for  hospital  purposes. 

Educational  Work. 

There  are  two  schools  of  the  Lower  Primary  grade,  one  for 
boys,  and  the  other  for  girls.  There  are  two  teachers  in  the  boys’ 
school  and  one  teacher  in  the  girls’  school.  The  attendance  for 
the  boys’  school  is  31  and  for  the  girls’  school  25.  These  schools 
provide  for  the  Christians  in  Sabathu,  ten  boys  and  nine  girls 
are  in  attendance.  The  annual  net  cost  of  the  boys’  school  is 
lis.  312,  The  girls’  school  is  maintained  at  private  expense. 

The  religious  teaching  in  these  schools  consists  of  the  I.B.R  A. 
Headings  at  the  time  of  the  daily  prayers  The  Sunday  school 
lessons.  Catechism,  and  Barth’s  Bible  stories  are  taught  among 
the  daily  lessons.  This  with  personal  endeavour  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  makes  up  the  sum  of  religious  infiuence  in  these 
schools. 

The  Zanana  work  at  Sabathu  has  been  closed  for  want  of 
a teacher.  Mrs.  Carleton  expects  to  re-open  the  work  soon. 

Evangelistic  Work. 

There  are  four  workers  employed  in  this  service:  Mahbub 
Masih,  Gauhar  Ali,  Changa  Singh  and  Abel  Peter.  The  work 
in  the  Bazar  is  carried  on  with  the  aid  of  magic  lantern  illustrations. 
The  preachers  go  together  from  shop  to  shop  and  house  to  house, 
distributing  handbills  and  tracts.  Bible  and  books  are  sold.  They 
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go  out  Into  the  villages,  preaching  and  selling  books. 

There  are  350  villages  in  the  district  worked  from  Sabathu. 
Solon  and  Dagshai  are  out-stations.  There  are  about  6U  Chris- 
tians in  the  villages,  and  for  these  there  are  three  congregations. 

The  Christians  aid  the  preachers  by  voluntary  service  at  the 
melas  and  help  in  singing  and  instrumental  music  and  in  distri- 
buting handbills. 

The  Hospital  and  Dispensary. 

Dr.  Carleton  has  for  his  staff,  one  compounder  Ambrose 
Singh;  two  dressers,  Messrs  Charan  and  Yulianna.  The  dispensary 
is  open  all  day  and  the  average  daily  attendance  is  25.  No  fees 
are  charged. 

At  the  Hospital,  there  are  a few  in-patients.  There  is  always 
a religious  service  at  the  Hobpital.  There  have  been  several  con- 
versions as  the  result  of  this  form  of  work. 

Leper  Asylum. 

There  are  110  lepers  in  daily  attendance  with  136  on  the 
roll  for  the  year.  Morning  and  evening  prayers  are  held.  This 
and  a Sunday  service  make  up  the  regular  religious  services  in 
the  Asylum. 

Literature — Distribution, 

Three  colporteurs  are  employed  and  three  book  shops  are 
maintained. 

The  Indian  Church  at  Sabathu  has  96  communicant  mem- 
bsrs  and  84  baptized  adherents — in  all  180.  Add  to  these  64 
unbaptized  adherents  and  the  community  numbers  244. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  SABATHU  STATION. 

The  brevity  of  this  report  on  the  work  at  Sabathu,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  I was  unable  to  visit  Subathu  during  the  early  Summer 
months;  and,  when  it  was  possible  after  the  rainy  season,  the  pres- 
ence of  enteric  in  Dr,  Carleton’s  home  rendered  it  unadvisable  for 
me  to  make  a visit  at  such  a time,  I therefore  sent  a list  of  ques- 
tions to  Dr.  Carleton,  in  answer  to  which  I received  the  facts  noted 
in  this,  report. 

The  change  of  location  of  the  Leper  Asylum,  from  the  present  site 
to  the  one  approved  by  the  Government  in  another  part  of  the  Sta- 
tion, removes  from  the  Mission  premises  the  most  prominent  factor 
in  the  work  of  the  past.  The  station  will  now  practically  revert 
to  the  place  it  originally  had  and  become  a mission  to  hill  men. 

The  Educational  Work  here  is  carried  on  specially  for  the 
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sake  o£  Christian  children  and  Christian  lepers,  who  are  taught  to 
read  the  Scriptures.  Of  the  boys  and  girls  in  school  more  than  a 
third  are  Christians. 

The  Evangelistic  Work,  is  conducted  from  three  military  cen- 
tres, Sabathu,  Dagshai,  and  Solon,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a small 
congregation  of  Christians.  The  hold  includes  350  villages,  but  I 
have  no  information  as  to  how  many  of  these  villages  contain 
Christian  residents.  Dr.  Carleton  has  confidence  in  the  use  of 
Christian  literature,  and  his  example  should  be  followed  elsewhere. 
Every  out-station  has  its  bookshop  and  all  his  w^orkers  sell  and 
distribute  Bibles  and  tracts. 

The  Church  at  Sabathu  has  an  Indian  pastor,  the  Rev.  Masih 
(Tiaran,  towards  whose  support  the  congregation  contributes  a 
portion. 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 
ON  THE  WORK  OF  THE  PUNJAB  NHSSIGN. 

I.  On  Education. 

The  Educational  Institutions  of  the  Punjab  Mission  are,  at 
present,  the  most  prominent  feature  of  its  missionary  endeavour. 
They  may  be  classified  thus: 

For  Indian  Christians^  there  are  two  High  School,  one  for 
boys  and  the  other  for  girls:  two  Industrial  and  Orphan  Schools, 
one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls,  both  graded  as  middle  schools: 
Two  Training  Schools  for  village  boys  and  girls,  one  for  each  sex: 
and  16  primary  village  schools  for  village  Christians. 

There  is  also  a Woman’s  High  School  and  College  for  Euro- 
peans and  Eurasians  at  Landour,  where  Indian  Christian  girls  may 
also  be  received. 

lor  non- Christians^  there  are  now,  five  High  Schools  and  one 
middle  school  for  boys.  Connected  with  these  are  13  branch  schools 
of  the  primary  grade.  Three  middle  schools  for  girls  and,  sepa- 
rate from  these,  10  primary  girls’  schools.  At  the  head  of  this 
system  there  is  the  Forman  Christian  College  for  young  men,  affillia- 
ted  with  the  Punjab  University,  to  which  young  women  may  be 
admitted. 

In  all  there  are  2 colleges;  7 high  schools,  which  include  all 
grades  ; 4 separate  middle  schools;  and  23  primary  schools  at  cen- 
tral stations;  and  16  village  schools. 

The  total  attendance  at  these  schools  is  as  follows: 


Forman  Christian  College  410. 

Woodstock  High  Shool  and  College  138. 
High  Schools  for  C hristians  282. 

High  Schools  for  non-Christians  2,164. 
Middle  Schools  for  Christians  214. 

Middle  Schools  for  non-(Jhristians  199. 
Middle  Schools  non-Christian  girls  361. 
Training  Schools  Khanna  and  Firozpur  35. 
Primary  Schools  in  cities  1,426. 

Village  Schools  (in  part)  203. 


Total  5,432. 

The  total  costs  of  these  schools  in  1907  was  Rs.  223,607. 
The  sources  of  income  were: 
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Fees,  Board,  &c.  107,572 

Grants-in-aid  41,310 

Others  sources  in  field  33,115 

Board  Training  41,610 


Total  Rs.  223,607 
Education  of  Christians. 

The  duty  of  educating  and  training  the  Christians  is  felt  to 
be  supreme.  It  is  to  Christian  schools  that  we  look  for  trained 
men  and  women  who  will  be  able  to  lead  their  countrymen  into  an 
intelligent  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christians  religion.  Educated  men  and  women  are  wanted  for  the 
pastoral  and  evangelistic  work  of  the  Indian  Missions  and  Church- 
es. Here  too,  must  be  trained  the  teachers  who  are  to  carry  on  the 
educational  work  of  the  ^Mission  and  Presbytery. 

Such  education,  in  the  first  instance,  must  necessarily  be 
expensive.  The  constituency  of  the  schools  is  small,  and  gener- 
ally indigent.  Accordingly  the  schools  for  669  Christian  boys 
and  girls  cost  the  very  large  sum  of  Rs.  Il  3,840  annually. 

The  fees  for  schooling  and  boarding  bring  in  a revenue  of  Rs . 

56,428.  The  Government  grants-in-aid  amount  to  Rs.  12,869. 
There  are  other  revenues  amounting  to  Rs.  3,199.  This  leaves  a 
balance  of  Rs.  31,290,  to  be  paid  by  the  Mission  treasurer.  To  this 
sum  should  be  added  the  salaries  of  at  least  two  married  mission- 
aries and  eight  single  ladies  which  would  be  Rs.  17,200.  Thus 
the  total  net  cost  of  our  schools  for  Christians  is  Rs.  48,490. 

The  average  cost  per  pupil  in  these  Christian  schools,  excluding 
the  salaries  of  the  missionary  teachers,  is  Rs.  47/8.  Including  the 
salaries  of  missionaries  the  cost  is  Rs.  57/4.  Of  course  when  the 
patronage  becomes  larger,  the  cost  per  pupil  will  decrease. 

Fossible  Rediiction  in  Cost  of  Christian  Schools. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  cost  of  the  Christian  Boys’ 
Boarding  School  might  be  reduced  by  uniting  the  upper  school  with 
the  City  High  School — the  boys  to  be  entertained  in  the  C.B.B.S. 
premises  as  in  a hostel.  This  proposal  seems  plausible,  but  a car- 
ful study  of  the  plan  has  convinced  me  of  its  inadvisability.  The 
loss  in  grants  and  patronage  wmuld  consume  the  estimated  gains. 
The  plan,  if  undertaken,  would  mean  the  ruin  of  the  School. 

Another  possible  reduction  of  the  cost  of  Christian  education  is 
to  make  Woodstock  self-supporting.  This  seems  to  be  entirely 
practicable. 

Furthermore  the  rates  at  Dehra  might  be  enhanced.  The 
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girls  of  poor  Christians  of  the  servant  class  and  those  of  the  lower 
grade  workers  might  be  sent  to  Hoshyarpur  and  Jagraon. 

Education  of  non-Cheistians. 

The  extensive  system  of  secular  schools  in  the  Punjab  Mission 
grew  out  of  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  the  founders  of 
the  Mission.  The  school  was  the  only  institution  likely  to  strong- 
ly influence  the  minds  of  the  better  classes,  ^loreover,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  great  educationalist,  Dr.  Duff,  set  the  pace  for  our 
Mission  in  the  early  years  of  our  history.  That  we  have  done 
much  and  are  still  doing  much  in  the  way  of  overthrowing  su- 
perstition, promoting  family  and  social  reforms,  introducing  the 
desire  for  female  education,  &c.,  &c.,  cannot  be  denied.  Some  young 
men  have  been  led  to  confess  their  faith  in  Christ  and  have  brought 
strength  and  dignity  to  the  Church.  Thousands  of  young  men  are 
still  being  influenced  in  their  characters  and  lives  by  our  schools. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  is  equally  patent  that  the  neces- 
sity for  our  secular  schools  is  by  no  means  as  clear  as  it  once  was. 
Excellent  schools  have  been  established  by  the  Government  in 
almost  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Punjab,  which  provides  for 
the  educational  wants  of  the  people  and  are  available  for  Christian 
youth  as  well  as  for  boys  of  other  classes.  The  closing  of  any,  or 
even  of  all  our  secular  schools,  would  inflict  no  great  educational 
loss  upon  the  people,  who  have  hitherto  been  benented  by  the 
Mission  school. 

Again,  the  pressure  brought  upon  the  Mission  schools,  requir- 
ing us  to  keep  pace  with  all  the  appliances  and  rules  which  regu- 
late Government  schools  in  order  to  raise  the  status  of  the  literary 
and  scientific  education  of  the  Province,  is  now  becoming  so  great 
as  to  jeopardize  the  more  directly  evangelistic  work  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  becomes  us  to  face  the  question, 
whether  we  should  not  abandon  some  of  our  schools  in  order  to 
render  others  more  efficient  and  to  set  free  some  men  for  the 
direct  evangelistic  work  in  town  and  village. 

Our  schools  for  the  education  of  non-Christian  boys  number 
five  high  schools,  one  middle  school,  and  the  Forman  Christian 
College  in  Lahore.  There  are  also  13  primary  schools  connected 
with  these  high  schools.  The  total  attendance  is  3,754,  and  the 
annual  net  cost  to  the  Mission  is  Ps.  3,548.  If  to  this  we  add  the 
salaries  of  the  missionaries  who  spend  most  of  their  time  in  this 
work,  the  cost  would  be  Rs.  18,118.  This  seems  a small  sum  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  the  education  of  Christians.  Nor  does  it 
seem  to  be  too  much  to  pay  for  the  opportunity  of  educating  3,754 
boys  and  men,  most  of  whom  will  some  day  occupy  important 
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places  in  India’s  economic  and  intellectual  life.  It  is  true  that 
the  outcome  in  the  way  of  conversions  is  small,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  every  reform  sect  in  India  is  busy  with  the  school  and  col- 
lege. We  cannot  but  believe  we  have  been  rightly  led  in  the  past 
to  establish  these  schools  and,  if  so,  we  must  not  be  in  a hurry  to 
abandon  the  vantage  ground  which  education  has  won  for  us  in 
our  effort  to  evangelize  the  educated  classes. 

The  pressure  of  the  Government  in  its  educational  department 
is  heavy  and  the  increasing  desire  to  oblige  the  aided  schools  to 
provide  everything  in  the  way  of  buildings,  staff,  equipment,  &c., 
demanded  by  their  own  high  ideal,  may  eventuate  in  our  losing 
grants  and  in  becoming  so  reduced  in  our  finances  as  to  be  unable 
to  maintain  the  schools.  But  we  must  not  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  indifferent  to  the  missionary  bodies,  who  have  borne  such 
an  important  part  in  the  work  of  educating  the  people.  We  have 
every  reason  to  believe  they  desire  us  to  continue  in  this  work.  If 
so  they  will  stand  ready  to  help  us  to  most  of  the  improvement  in 
buildings  and  equipment  necessary  to  attain  the  Government 
ideal.  The  United  Ifi'ovinces  of  Oudh  and  Agra  have  already  re- 
cognized the  fact  that  missionaries  have  hitherto  supplied  their 
own  school  buildings  and  in  consequence  they  are  ready  to  grant 
money  for  building  without  requiring  them  to  spend  an  addition- 
al sum.  Other  promises  will  no  doubt  be  equally  general. 

The  amount  of  money  needed  for  buildings  and  equipment  for 
our  schools  to  bring  them  up  to  the  standard  now  required  would 
not  be  far  from  forty  thousand  rupees.  To  strengthen  the  staff  by 
employing  trained  teachers  would  involve  a probable  annual  ex- 
penditure of  five  or  six  thousand  rupees  more.  The  cost  to  the 
Mission  would  be  not  less  than  half  these  sums.  To  be  sure  the 
money  would  not  have  to  be  raised  in  one  year  but  during  a period 
of  for  three  to  five  years.  Nevertheless  the  strain  will  be  great. 
It  is  possible  in  some  schools  for  the  missionary  to  earn  most  of 
the  money  needed.  For  instance  in  the  Ludhiana  City  High  School 
the  superintendent  is  able  to  earn  a considerable  sum  of  money  and 
by  so  doing  to  gradually  make  the  needed  changes  and  improve- 
meats.  Wherever  possible  to  do  this,  without  detriment  to  the 
evangelistic  work,  this  ahould  be  done. 

The  Material  Wants  of  Punjab  Mission  Boys''  Schools, 

The  wants  way  be  classified  as  those  of  Buildings,  Equipment 
and  Staff. 

BuiLtnj^Gs  Wanted. 

The  buildings  needed  at  the  various  stations  of  the  Punjab 
Mission  are  as  follows  i 
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Rs. 

Ludhiana  City  High  School : Additional  Boarding  House  2,500 
Jalandhar  City  High  School,  new  buildings  and  repairs  10,000 
Lahore:  Rang  Mahal  „ ,,  ,,  ,,  „ 25,000 

Forman  Christian  College,  new  houses  for  Professors  25,000 
Ambala  City  High  School,  additions  and  improvments  5,000 

Ambala  Cantonment  School,  additions  &c.,  1,000 

Saharunpur  Industrial  and  Orphan — new  roofs,  &c.,  1,000 

Dehra — new  Science  Hall  4,000 


Total  Rs  73,500’ 


The  question  is,  can  these  wants  be  met,  and  if  so,  how  ? The 
wants  at  Ludhiana  can  be  met,  if  the  present  policy  of  the  school 
is  carried  out,  because  the  earnings  of  the  school  will  meet  the  ex- 
pense. 

At  Jalandhar,  the  case  is  more  difficult.  The  Government 
would  probably  give  Rs  5000  but  Rs.  5000  would  have  to  be  raised 
by  the  Mission.  If  Mr.  Fred  Newton,  or  some  one  able  to  do  the 
work,  could  do  for  Jalandhar  what  Mr.  Tracy  is  doing  for  Ludhiana 
the  school  might  earn  a considerable  portion  of  the  money  needed 
to  meet  the  grant. 

At  Lahore  the  wants  of  both  the  College  and  Rang  Mahal 
might  be  met  by  an  exchange  of  properties,  (See  my  notes  on 
Lahore  station). 

Ambala  city  is  in  much  the  same  condition  as  Jalandhar. 
Three  or  four  thousand  rupees  are  urgently  needed,  to  meet  the 
needs  at  Ambala.  The  wants  of  Saharanpur  are  not  urgent  and 
may  be  gradually  met  by  applying  the  appropriations  for  repairs. 

The  probability  is  that  the  need  at  Dehra  will  be  met  by  a 
special  appropriation  for  the  purpose  by  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  money  actually  needed  for 
buildings  does  not  exceed  eight  or  ten  thousand  rupees. 

Equipment. 

The  needs  of  most  of  the  schools  along  the  line  of  furnishings, 
scientific  instruments,  libraries,  gymnasium  appliances,  maps, 
charts,  &c.,  are  considerable,  when  considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  ideal  school.  But  the  practical  needs  in  most  cases  can  be  met 
without  great  expense.  Let  each  school  give  itself  to  the  study 
of  its  practical  needs  and  supply  them  as  they  arise  and  it  will  be 
able  do  so.  Every  thing  needs  not  to  be  done  at  once. 
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The  most  difficult  matter  is  the  staff, — more  teachers,  higher 
paid  masters’s  and  trained  teachers.  But  here  again  we  need 
not,  as  we  can  not,  do  all  at  once.  Let  us  do  our  best  and  ask 
Government  to  wait.  If  they  cannot  or  will  not  wait,  let  us 
interpret  the  providence  and  close  the  schools. 

Non-Christian  Girls’  Schools. 

The  Punjab  Mission  was  the  first  to  undertake  to  educate  Pun- 
jab womanhood.  At  first,  in  order  to  establish  schools  for  girls,  it 
was  necessary  to  induce  some  Pundit  or  Mullah  to  gather  together 
a few  girls,  the  Mission  assuming  the  expense  of  the  school  By 
and  by  the  way  opened  for- enlargement,  some  of  the  pupils  having  - 
now  become  ready  to  teach.  Later  on,  it  became  possible  to  give 
such  schools  a more  distinctly  Christian  character  ; and,  finally 
by  uniting  several  schools,  the  central  school  become  a reality. 
The  advance  has  been  slow,  but  the  success  has  been  so  great  as  to 
compel  Hindus  and  Moslems  to  undertake  similar  schools  to  fore- 
stall the  Christian  influence  among  the  women. 

The  girls’  schools  for  Non-Christian  women,  now  maintained 
by  the  Punjab  Mission,  number  13,  of  which  3 rank  as  Middle 
Schools  and  10  as  Primary  Schools.  Of  these  one  middle  and  5 
primary  schools  are  for  Hindu  girls,  and  there  is  the  same  number 
for  Moslems.  One  school  is  for  both  classes. 

The  total  attendance  last  year  was  f^03,  and  the  total  cost  was 
Rs.  7,250.  The  income  from  sources  outside  the  Board’s  appro- 
priations was  Rs.  1,912  leaving  a net  sum  of  Rs.  5,338  to  be  paid 
by  the  Board.  An  examination  of  the  accounts,  however,  shows 
that  in  the  Lahore  schools,  according  to  the  figures  given  in  Table 
No.  II.  no  allowance  is  made  for  (1)  The  missionary  Superintend- 
ent and  (2)  Indian  Christian  Head  mistresses.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  Ludhiana  schools  to  the  amount  of  the  lady  assistant’s 
salary.  The  cost  of  the  Ambala  city  schools  should  be  enhanced 
by  the  missionary  superintendent’s  salary.  In  Saharanpur  this  cost 
of  the  schools  is  so  large  that  it  seems  probable,  Miss  Herron’s 
salary  has  been  counted  in.  The  Dehra  school  should  have  added  the 
salary  of  one  assistant  missionary.  If  this  were  done  the  amount 
given  above  would  be  increased  by  Rs.  5,400  making  the  net  total 
cost  10,738  rupees. 

More  than  one  lady  missionary  has  suggested  that  a consi- 
derable gain  might  be  made  by  combining  zanana  and  girls’  school 
work.  If  the  zanana  work  were  combined  with  the  school  work, 
the  Indian  zanana  visitors  might  be  made  to  teach  and  also  to 
visit  the  homes  of  their  pupils.  In  this  way  a larger  area  could 
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be  covered.  The  lady  missionary  and  the  assistant  lady  mission- 
aries could  superintend  the  schools  and  do  a larger  work  in  the 
city  by  personal  visitation  in  the  zananas  and  homes  of  Mission 
school  students. 

Some  of  the  schools,  aside  from  the  presence  of  the  head 
mistresses,  are  practically  Hindu  and  Moslem  schools.  The  number 
of  Christian  teachers  in  these  13  schools  is  15,  hardly  more  than 
one  for  each.  In  the  schools  at  Ambala  city,  Ambala  Contonment 
and  Sabathu  there  are  no  non-Christian  teachers  The  two  girls’ 
schools  at  Lahore  have  two  Christian  mistresses  and  12  Hindu  and 
Moslem  teachers.  In  Jalandhar  and  Ludhiana  there  is  one  non- 
Christian  teacher  in  each  school.  In  the  central  school  at  Saharan- 
pur  there  are  4 Hindu  and  Moslem  teachers,  and  the  existence  of 
the  school  depends  upon  them.  In  Dehratoo  there  is  a non-Chris- 
tian teacher  in  each  of  the  two  girls’  schools  for  non-Christians. 

There  should  surely  be  a larger  Christian  influence  in  those 
schools,  and  no  school  should  be  maintained  at  Mission  expense 
where  Hindu  and  Moslem  influence  is  paramount. 

Many  of  the  women  employed  in  zanana  and  school  work  are 
giving  too  little  time  to  their  work.  When  married  women  were 
employed  to  teach  in  the  schools  first  established,  they  were  unable 
to  give  more  than  three  or  four  hours  to  the  work,  and  received 
pay  accordingly.  When  later  on  single  women  were  enlisted  in  this 
work  at  much  higher  wages,  they  began  to  limit  their  work  to 
three  or  four  hours  daily.  It  does  seem  that  a reform  is  needed 
here.  Why  should  not  the  teacher  in  a girls’  schools  serve  as  many 
periods  in  the  day  as  her  brother  who  teaches  in  a school  for  boys? 
A considerable  economy  would  result  from  a right  adujstment  of 
salary  to  the  service  actually  rendered. 

Village  Schools  for  Christian  Children. 

There  are  16  schools  for  the  Christian  Children  in  the  rural 
districts.  None  of  these  can  bo  regarded  as  efficient.  But  they 
are  a beginning,  and  if  fostered  as  parochial  schools  for  Christians, 
they  will  result  in  raising  up  the  status  of  the  ignorant  village 
Christian  community.  One  principal  feature  of  the  evangelistic 
work  should  be  the  establishment  of  these  village  schools,  to  which 
non-Christians  might  be  welcomed.  The  status  of  these  schools 
should  he  that  of  parochial  schools  for  Indian  Christians.  For 
the  particulars  concerning  these  schools  see  Table  II. 

The  teachers  in  these  should  be  Christians  of  good  character* 
They  should  be  Infant  or  Primary  schools  at  first  and  have  a narrow 
curriculum.  They  should  aim  at  teaching  to  read  and  write  and  to 
acquire  a knowledge  of  Scripture  teaching,  ability  to  sing,  to  pray 
and  to  work. 
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Our  Educatiokal  Policy. 

I.  Education  for  Christian  boys  and  girls  should  be  the  best 
available,  but  suited  to  the  various  classes  in  the  Indian  Chris- 
tian Church.  The  secular  courses  of  study  should  correspond  to 
those  of  the  Government  schools,  but  the  Readers  should  be  Chris- 
tian, especially  those  of  the  Christian  Literature  Society.  There 
should  be  a course  of  catechetical  and  Bible  instruction  specially 
suited  to  Indian  Christians.  This  course  should  be  graded  so  as 
to  make  it  cumulative  in  its  effect,  and  it  should  be  sufficently  com- 
prehensive to  cover  that  moral  and  spiritual  teaching  of  the  Chris- 
tian scriptures,  which  school  children  might  be  expected  to  learn. 
It  should  include  a clear  knowledge  of  the  points  which  differen- 
tiate betwen  true  and  false  religions  in  India. 

II.  Indian  Christians,  seeking  a higher  education  should  be 
taught  to  bear  as  far  as  possible  the  expense  of  such  education. 
The  Mission  should  aid  all  Christians  to  secure  a Primary  School 
education.  Beyond  that  any  financial  help  afforded  should  be 
given  on  a personal  pledge  of  the  pupil  and  his  parents  or  guardians 
that  his  or  her  services  would  be  available  for  a period  not  shorter 
than  the  number  of  years  of  training  received,  or  the  refunding 
of  the  entire  expense  incurred  in  his  or  her  education  beyond  the 
Primary  Standard. 

In  village  schools  there  might  be  a special  inducement  to  study 
afforded  by  an  assurance  that  boys,  passing  the  Lower  Primary 
Standard  fixed  in  the  village  school  curriculums  would  be  employed 
as  teachers.  Let  the  low  caste  ('hristian  population  understand 
that  our  definite  policy  is  to  raise  their  status  up  to  that  of  the 
average  man  of  whatever  class  he  may  be 

III.  As  far  as  possible,  only  ( hristian  teachers  should  be  em- 
ployed in  schools  for  Christians.  Our  Christian  young  men  and 
women  should  be  encouraged  to  perepare  themselves  to  be  teachers. 
From  amongst  these  some  will  be  found,  who  may  be  trained  as 
pastors  and  evangelists. 

IV.  Young  men  and  women  educated  at  the  expense  of  their 
parents  or  relatives,  or  at  the  expense  of  the  Mission,  under  the 
conditions  above  mentioned,  should  not  be  discouraged  from  entering 
the  higher  callings  open  to  them  as  Government  servants.  The 
Indian  church  should  always  be  made  to  realize  that  the  mission- 
aries are  in  sympathy  with  every  true  aspiration  and  honourable 
endeavour  to  secure  the  best  things  within  the  reach  of  Christian 
men  and  women. 

V.  EdiLcatlon  for  non-Christian  Boys  and  Girls  should 
be  carried  on  upon  the  lines  of  the  Mission  schools  already  estab- 
lished. The  object  should  be  to  secure  a position  to  influence  the 
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thought  and  heart  of  the  educated  classes  and  through  them  to  In- ' 
fluence  a wider  circle  o£  their  friends  and  relatives.  The  course 
of  study  should  be  that  of  the  Government,  schools  and  every  efPort 
should  be  made  to  maintain  a standard  as  high,  if  not  higher  than 
that  of  the  best  schools  of  the  same  grade  in  India.  The  text 
books  should  be  those  of  the  Christian  Literature  Society,  especially 
the  Readers  and  Moral  Lessons.  The  Mission  schools  should  be 
definitely  Christian.  Each  day’s  work  should  be  accompanied  by 
a short  service  of  prayer  and  praise.  A graded  course  of  Bible 
instruction  should  be  given,  which  would  include  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  t aching  as  to  the  will  of  God  and  His  require- 
ments of  man.  The  positive  teachings  of  the  Bible  should  be  set 
forth  in  a didactic  style.  No  text  books  have  yet  been  prepared  for 
such  a graded  systeyn  of  Bible  study.  This  should  be  taken  in 
hand  at  once. 

VI.  The  Christian  influence  of  these  Schools  should  be  en- 
larged by  increasing  the  mumber  of  Christian  teachers.  Where  a 
school  cannot  be  maintained  as  a strong  missionary  force,  it  should 
he  abandoned.  Quality  rather  than  quantity  should  be  our  motto. 

As  soon  as  possible,  every  Boarding  House  or  Hostel  should 
be  brought  under  thorough  Christian  influence.  The  superintendent 
of  the  Boarding  house  should  haA^e  charge  of  the  study  hours  and 
be  expected  to  render  any  help  possible  to  make  the  study  effective 
by  teaching  pupils  how  to  study.  Such  superintendent  should  be 
a trained  teacher  and  one  who  wmuld  especially  use  his  oppor- 
tunity to  instil  right  moral  and  religious  principles  into  the  minds 
of  the  students,  especially  emphasizing  by  example  the  value  of 
righteousness  and  love  in  the  individual  life. 

VII.  Wherever  Branch  Schools  are  carried  on,  the  work 
should  be  pursued  upon  the  same  lines  as  in  the  main  schools, 
especially  as  to  subjects  taught  and  text  books  used.  The  head 
teacher  should  always  be  a Christian  man  of  forceful  character.  The 
Scripture  lessons  should  be  regulated  by  the  course  of  graded 
study  for  Mission  schools.  As  soon  as  practicable  only  Christian 
teachers  should  be  appointed. 

VIII.  Schools  for  non-Christian  girls  should  be  placed  upon  the 
footing  of  regularly  organized  schools,  Avhere  girls  ars  taught  as 
boys  are  in  primary  schools.  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  have  es- 
tablished such  schools  and  many  such  are  maintained  by  the 
Government.  Our  schools  should  not  be  less  efficient  than  these. 
The  course  of  study  should  be  adopted  to  the  needs  of  women.  A 
special  course  of  religious  teaching  should  be  adopted  and  suitable 
text  books  provided  in  the  A^ernacular  languages.  Indian  Chris- 
tian women  should  be  employed  to  teach  in  these  schools.  Prizes 
for  proficieing  in  study,  for  regular  attendance,  and  for  good  be- 
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Iiaviour,  should  be  given,  but  the  old  inducements  of  a monetary 
nature,  lavish  bestowment  of  dolls,  clothes  and  treats,  should  be 
merged  into  prizes  given  as  rewards  of  merit. 

IX.  Zanana  schools  should  be  limited  to  women  who  could 
not  be  expected  to  attend  girls’  schools.  They  should  be  limited  to 
those  women  who  really  desire'yo  learn.  Lessons  might  be  given  in 
Language,  Arithmetic  and  Geography,  wnth  occasional  lessons  in 
domestic  science,  sanitation  of  the  home,  care  of  children,  cooking, 
&c.  Only  Christian  w'omen,  missionary  ladies  and  very  experienc- 
ed and  tactful  Indian  women  should  be  employed  in  this  service. 

Zanana  visiting  in  the  homes  of  the  people  should  usually  be 
carried  on  from  the  standpoint  of  the  schools  for  boys  and  girls. 
The  visits  should  never  depend  upon  an  opportunity  to  give  a Bible 
lesson,  or  an  exhortation  on  personal  religion.  The  visitor  should 
make  brief  calls,  as  is  usual,  to  say  a few  kindly  w'ords  as  the  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded.  Let  the  questions  asking  for  information  as  to 
the  Christian  faith  or  practice  come  from  the  side  of  the  people 
visited.  When  frienly  relations  have  been  established,  a book  or  a 
Bible  might  be  loaned,  in  hope  that  a reading  would  lead  to  in- 
quiry. This  attitude  of  the  tactful  visitor  will  open  the  way  to 
the  hearts  of  women  much  sooner  than  the  too  common  custom  of 
offering  a leesson  in  fancy  wmrk  or  in  reading  on  the  condition 
that  a Bible  lesson  shall  be  heard.  Added  to  this,  there  might  be 
occasional  purda  parties,  or  other  social  gatherings,  to  hear  some 
one  discourse  on  subjects  of  interest  to  wmmen. 

With  a policy  like  this,  w^e  might  get  into  hundreds  of  homes 
instead  of  tens.  At  present  a dozen  of  missionaries,  with  a staff  of 
zanana  visitors,  numbering  about  a score  of  women  reach  about  300 
homes.  By  the  change  in  ideal  suggested  above,  they  might  find 
entrance  to  thousands  of  homes.  I'he  strongest  witness  for  Christ 
is  the  living  Christian  who  comes  to  the  people  with  the  kind 
inquiry,  the  sympathetic  heart,  the  helping  hand.  Let  us  trust  the 
personal  touch  more  than  we  have;  and  let  the  Bible  lesson  come, 
wTien  the  w'ay  has  been  opened  and  wdien  it  may  be  even  sought 
for. 

II.  Observatioxs  ox  Evaxgelistic  Work 

All  of  the  work  of  the  Panjab  Mission  is  evangelistic.  Its 
purpose  is  to  make  known  Christ  and  his  Gospel  to  the  people  of 
this  province-  Here  however,  w’e  propose  to  notice  in  a special 
way  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  in  the  narrow  sense  of 
evangelistic  preaching. 

There  are  two  special  spheres  open  to  the  evangelist,  the 
city,  and  the  village.  In  the  city  the  preaching  is  carried  on  in 
chapels,  or  preaching  places  and  in  the  open  air  at  the  corner  of  a 
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street,  or  at  any  point,  where  a few  people  may  be  drawn  together 
without  obstructing  the  highway  and  its  traffic. 

1.  Chapel  and  Bazar  Preaching. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  wherever  a chapel  or  hall  can 
be  secured,  it  is  best  to  preach  in  a stated  place.  There  are  six 
such  chapels  within  the  central  stations  of  the  Mission,  two  at 
Lahore,  one  at  Ludhiana,  one  at  Firozpur  Cantonment,  one  at 
Hoshyarpur,  and  one  at  Sabathu.  Regular  preach  services  are 
carried  on  at  Lahore  and  Ludhiana,  within  the  chapel  walls.  At 
the  other  places  mentioned  the  chapels  are  used  as  reading  rooms, 
while  the  preaching  is  usually  done  outside  the  building.  This  is 
due  to  the  unfortunate  locations  of  the  buildings. 

2.  Measures  to  improve'  the  Chapel  Preaching. 

There  is  great  need  of  emphasizing  this  form  of  evangelistic 
preaching.  To  make  it  successful  the  buildings  should  be  placed 
in  a suitable  locality.  They  should  be  furnished  with  good  seats 
and  lights,  with  walls  decorated  with  texts,  scrolls,  &c.  Then  there 
should  be  a good  preacher  and  good  singing  accompanied  by  in- 
strumental music,  well  acquainted  with  the  vernacular  langu- 
ages. !Such  chapels  are  urgently  needed  in  Jalandher  City,  Phil- 
lour,  Ambala  city,  Saharunpur,  Ferozpur  City,  Kasur,  and  Dehra. 
These  chapels  would  stand  as  the  centres  of  evangelistic  preaching 
in  the  cities,  and  become  the  standing  witness  of  the  church  to  the 
cities.  By  and  by  they  would  afford  the  Christians  in  the  cities 
rallying  places  and  suitable  houses  of  worship. 

These  chapels  would  in  no  way  hinder  the  street  preaching, 
or  preaching  in  private  enclosures  in  the  Mohallas.  On  the  contrary 
such  form  of  regular  chapel  preaching  would  conduce  to  an  in- 
crease of  that  form  of  evangelistic  effort. 

Again,  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  that  both  Chapel  and  Bazar 
preaching  in  recent  years  have  been  neglected  in  order  to  provide 
for  village  evangelization.  This  is  not  surprising  when  we  re- 
member the  marvelous  opportunities  which  have  arisen  among  the 
depressed  classes  of  the  Punjab.  This  opportunity  could  not  be 
neglected.  The  Macedonean  cry  had  said  ^‘Come  over  and  help 
us.”  The  result  has  been  a large  increase  of  effort  among  the  vil- 
lages, especially  among  the  Chuhras  and  Chamars. 

3 Village  Evangelization. 

That  total  number  of  villages  within  bounds  of  the  field  oc- 
cupiod  by  the  Punjab  Mission  is  14,230.  This  field  is  composed 
of  Station  districts  of  indefinite  limits.  In  some  station  districts, 
the  number  of  villages  reported  is  far  less  than  the  actual  nuinbei: 
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within  station  limits,  being  the  villages  within  which  they  have  or- 
ganized their  village  work.  This  is  true  of  Lahore  with  its  340 
villages,  of  Khanna  with  its  350  villages,  of  Rupar  with  its  386 
villages,  whereas  in  Jalandhar,  Hoshyarpur,  Ambala,  Saharanpur 
and  Sabathu,  the  number  of  villages  given  in  Table  I is  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  villages  worked,  and  as  in  Saharanpur  and  Sabathu  the 
number  is  in  excess  of  the  field  actually  claimed  for  the  station. 
It  is,  however,  probable  that  when  a more  definite  count  can  be 
made,  the  actual  number  of  villages,  for  which  we  as  a Mission 
are  responsible  will,  not  fall  much  below  the  number  given  in  our 
Table  (No  I).  We  have  on  all  sides  Native  States  which,  for  the 
present,  depend  upon  us  in  some  measure  for  the  Gospel,  whose 
villages  are  not  included  in  our  estimate. 

4 The  Staff. 


Our  evangelistic  force  at  present  may  he  stated  thus: 

Foreign  missionaries  spending  all  their  time  in  village  work  4 
Do.  do  do  part  of  do  do  4: 

Indian  missionaries  in  charge  of  village  fields  4. 

European  ladies  unmarried  wholly  engaged  in  this  work  3. 

Do.  do  do  partly  do  do  do  do  2. 
Indian  ordained  minsters  working  in  villages  12. 

Do.  do  do  partly  engaged  do  3. 

Indian  licentiate  workers  in  villages  19. 

Other  Indian  preachers  and  teachers  in  villages  85. 

Workers  in  the  Presbyterial  service  30. 


Compare  this  band  of  workers  with  the  number  actually  re- 
quired as  and  it  will  be  seen  that  instead  of  60  missionaries  we  have 
less  than  12  and  instead  of  120  single  lady  missionaries  in  this  work 
we  have  only  five.  Instead  of  12U  Indian  ministers  and  licentiates 
we  can  muster  only  34,  and  instead  of  120.  Indian  teachers  and 
readers,  we  can  count  only  85. 

5 Organization. 

The  Indian  Christian  community,  now  numbering  several 
thousand  souls  is  scattered  among  more  than  500  villages.  Among 
these,  80  centres  of  evangelistic  work  have  been  established. 
Eighteen  churches  and  25  congregations  have  been  organized.  Of 
the  churches  eleven  have  pastors  or  supplies.*  Sixteen  primary 
schools,  of  which  two  are  of  higher  grade,  have  been  established 
for  the  education  of  the  villagee  Christian  children.  In  these 


These  figures  include  the  Mission  station  churches,  with  nearly  all  of  which 
churches  there  is  connected  a village  constituency.  The  Presbyterial  work  will 
receive  a separate  special  notice.  E.  M*  W. 
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schools  203  are  being  taught. 

The  evangelistic  work  is  fairly  well  organized  in  a few  of 
these  stations,  but  in  many  the  organization  is  incomplete.  The 
Hoshyarpur  field,  one  of  the  largest,  is  in  many  respects  a model 
in  its  organization.  There  are  9 centres  or  sub-stations. 

These  are  supplied  with  houses  for  the  Indian  superintend- 
ing wmrkers,  and  a school  and  prayer  room  for  devotional  meet- 
ings. The  workers  in  these  district  centres  report  periodically  to 
the  missionary  at  Hoshyarpur.  The  ordained  ministers,  licen- 
tiates and  workers  are  almost  without  exception  converts  belong- 
ing to  the  Hoshyarpur  station.  Four  of  these  ministers  are  doing 
pastoral  work  in  the  four  churches  just  mentioned. 

The  plans  for  carrying  on  the  work-in  the  Lahore  district 
are  good,  but  the  organization  is  as  yet  incomplete.  Jalandhar 
District  needs  through  organization.  There  should  be  a dozen  cen- 
tres,  with  as  many  workers.  Two  strong  men  should  be  set  apart 
for  this  field  and  at  least  two  single  ladies  should  take  the  training 
of  the  women  in  hand.  A village  mission  should  be  established, 
like  that  at  Jagraon,  and  somewhere  there  should  be  a central  vil- 
lage school  for  boys  and  girls.  There  is  no  more  attractive  field 
for  village  work  than  this. 

. The  Ludhiana  District  has  been  divided  into  four  sections* 
The  centres  are  not  new,  but  each  centre  has  been  made  with  re- 
ference to  the  placing  of  responsibility  upon  the  Indian  ministers 
at  Ludhiana.  The  District  is  undermanned.  The  Moga  centre,  with 
Mr.  Hyde  in  charge,  is  making  rapid  strides,  but  needs  more  thor- 
ough organization.  Definite  centres  with  capable  men  in  charge 
must  be  fixed.  Village  schools  must  be  opened  at  these  centres. 
The  Jagraon  centre  has  the  advantage  of  the  influence  of  the  Zanana 
Mission  with  the  girls’  school  and  the  organized  ehurch  at  Jagraon, 
but  more  definite  organization  and  more  capable  Indian  helpers  are 
needed  here.  The  Raikot  centre  just  established  is  wanting  in 
almost  every  thing.  A licentiate  is  located  ^there,  but  is  alone. 
Several  workers  are  wanted  in  this  circuit.  The  Ludhiana  circuit 
is  small  in  area  but  includes  the  city.  With  the  Indian  church  and 
the  schools  and  an  ordained  minister  in  special  chage,  this  circuit 
ought  to  accomplish  a good  work.  There  is  room  for  these  centres 
outside  the  city.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  organizatian  and  work 
at  this  station  need  very  decided  improvement. 

The  districts  of  Phillour  and  Rupar,  recently  placed  in  charge 
of  Indian  missionaries  need  definite  organization.  There  are  no  or- 
ganized churches  for  these  village  Christians  numbering  1300.  Even 
the  congregations  may  be  described  as  paper  congregations,  of  which 
the  members  have  little  knowledge  and  with  which  few  Christians 
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have  any  real  connection  ! The  Phillour  Station  district  has  a 
Christian  population  numbering  about  80  persons  for  whom  there 
is  no  church  organization.  A service  is  held  at  Mr.  Golak  Nath’s 
house  every  Sunday  morning.  For  this  community,  the  Presby- 
tery should  organize  a church,  with  which  the  Christians  in  the 
district  should  be  connected. 

In  the  Khanna  Station  there  is  the  centre  at  Khanna  with  a 
church  and  congregation,  with  wich  all  the  Christians  in  the  dis- 
trict are  nominally  connected.  At  Samrala  and  Bassi  are  located 
two  ordained  ministers,  who  hold  Sunday  services.  Schools  for 
the  Christians  have  been  started,  but  are  as  yet  in  an  experimental 
state.  A licentiate  is  stationed  at  Pail.  Maler  Kotla  is  a centre 
but  at  present  it  is  vacant.  Rampur  is  still  another  centre,  where 
a preacher  fand  until  very  recently  a teacher)  carries  on  a persistent 
work  of  preaching  to  the  people  and  of  visiting  the  Christians  in 
their  homes.  At  Ambala  the  entire  work  of  village  evangelization 
is  carried  on  from  the  City  Station.  The  Ambala  city  church  has 
a pastor,  but  none  of  the  village  Christians  seem  to  be  connected 
with  this  church.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Contonment  church. 
In  the  district  there  are  seven  central  sub-stations  with  one  or  more 
Indian  workers  located  in  each.  These  are  all  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Rev.  x\sanand  Rai,  who.lives  at  Mubarakpur.  The 
work  is  limited  to  255  villages,  in  58  of  which  there  are  resident 
Christians.  Services  are  held  occasionally  in  a number  of  villages, 
and  in  Jagadri  and  Ambala  city  they  are  held  every  Lord’s  Day. 
Once  a month  the  workers  come  into  Ambala  for  conference  and 
prayer.  Here  .they  report  their  work  to  the  missionary  and  counsel 
with  him  as  to  the  work  and  its  perplexities. 

At  Saharanpur  the  district  is  divided  into  eight  circuits  : 
Saharanpur,  Rampur,  Nagal,  Sarsawa,  Gangoh,  Chilkana.  Ambahta 
and  Garhi  Tetron.  Several  of  these  out-stations  belong  to'the  district 
assigned  to  the  National  Missionary  Society,  but  is  at  present  cared 
for  by  the  station  staff.  The  Saharanpur  circuit  is  worked  by  the 
students  of  the  Seminary.  It  is  divided  into  13  parts,  for  which  the 
students  are  responsible.  They  go  out  every  Saturday  and  report 
their  work  every  Monday.  Mr.  Velte  has  charge  of  this  circuit. 
The  other  circuits  are  in  charge  of  the  licentiates  and  catechists 
located  at  the  centres.  These  centres  are  visited  by  one  of  the 
missionaries  every  two  months,  the  missionary  remaining  for  a week 
or  two  preaching  and  baptizing  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Services  for  the  village  Christians  are  held  regularly  in  some 
of  the  centres,  but  no  regularly  organized  congregations  have  been 
formed.  Some  effort  has  been  made  by  the  workers  to  teach  the 
Christians  to  read. 

In  Dehra,  little  is  being  done  in  the  district.  One  village  is 
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occupied  by  a preacher  and  a small  school  for  girls  is  carried  on 
in  another.  There  is  room  for  a larger  work  here. 

The  Firozpur  and  Kasur  districts  are  among  the  largest  of 
our  rural  Mission  fields. 

In  the  Firozpur  district,  four  towns,  centres  of  as  many  tehsils, 
are  occupied  as  centres  of  village  work.  These  towns  are  Firozpur, 
Mukatsar,  Fazilka  and  Zera.  In  the  first  three  there  are  ordained 
ministers  and  at  the  last  a catechist.  In  21  villages,  there  are 
resident  Christians. 

There  is  one  organized  congregation  at  Rupal  in  the  Zera  Tehsil, 
with  43  members.  At  the  central  towns  a regular  Sunday  service 
is  maintained,  at  which  a few  (Christians  attend.  For  the  majority 
of  the  Christians,  there  is  only  an  occasional  opportunity  to  attend 
a religious  meetino;. 

At  Kasur,  there  is  a church  and  congregation,  with  which  the 
Christians  have  a nominal  connection.  In  the  village  district,  the 
field  has  been  divided  into  nine  circuits,  with  a worker  or  two  as- 
signed to  each.  The  350  villages  in  the  district  are  visited  from 
these  centres  and  from  the  other  villages  in  which  Christians  are 
resident.  Schools  were  established  in  nine  of  these  villages,  hut  for 
various  reasons  they  have  been  closed.  The  problem  of  the  Chuhra 
school  has  not  yet  been  solved  in  this  district.  Some  attempts  have 
been  made  to  organize  congregations  in  this  district  Sunday 
services  are  held  by  the  workers  and  collections  are  taken. 

Defects  in  Village  Organization. 

1.  The  brief  statement  given  above  discloses  the  fact  that  we 
have  no  definite  ideal  for  village  work  towards  which  all  should 
work.  Every  missionary  works  in  his  own  way.  The  consequence 
is  that  there  is  no  united  effort  to  build  up  a living  working  church. 
This  is  the  most  lamentable  defect  in  our  evangelistic  work.  We 
have  thousands  of  converts,  but  the  vast  majority  of  our  village 
converts  are  as  sheep  that  have  no  shepherd.  The  care  of  these 
village  Christians  should  interest  the  Presbytery,  and  the  fact  that 
Presbyteries  seem  to  have  no  interest  in  these  scattered  Christians 
suggests  another  serious  defect  in  our  organization.  The  work  of 
Mission  and  Presbytery  should  be  yoked  together.  The  Mission 
however,  must  be  prepared  to  push  this  work  with  constant  energy 
and  enthusiasm,  if  these  scattered  sheep  are  to  be  falded. 

2.  Another  serious  defect  lies  in  the  direction  of  social  cul- 
ture. It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  nothing  should  be 
done  to  change  the  customs  of  the  village  Christians.  Is  the 
('hristian  community  to  have  no  kind  of  Christian  organization? 
The  ordinary  panchayat  is  a useful  institution.  It  serves  to  bind 
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the  community  together  as  a whole.  It  constitutes  a miniature 
republic.  It  makes  discipline  possible.  It  prepares  the  way  for 
the  eldership.  It  is  an  eldership.  Even  in  the  smallest  commu- 
nities, there  should  be  some  one  to  represent  the  community. 

3.  The  Sunday  school  in  the  village  is  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  And  yet  there  is  no  organization  of  the  church  which 
wmuld  do  more  to  give  character  and  interest  to  the  Sunday  services 
than  the  Sunday  School.  It  may  be  very  simple  in  its  or- 
ganization. Much  of  the  teaching  would  be  oral.  Some  of 
it  should  be  what  we  call  secular;  the  effort  to  teach  the  people  to 
read.  We  do  not  begin  to  realize  the  value  of  the  Sunday  school 
as  an  evangelistic  factor.  The  hamblist  village  Christian  can 
become  a missionary  through  the  Sunday  school. 

4 Our  village  organization  will  not  be  complete  without 
the  jaha  and  Summer  school.  The  jalsas  should  be  held 
quarterly,  and  not  only  workers,  but  all  Christians  should  be  urged 
to  come.  The  Summer  Schools  should  be  held  at  the  time  when 
the  people  can  get  away  to  attend.  They  should  comprehend  (1) 
teaching  for  workers,  which  should  be  graded  and  progressive;  (*2) 
teaching  for  ignorant  Christians,  men  and  women;  and  (3)  devo- 
tional services  for  the  building  up  of  Christian  character  and  life. 
The  Summer  Schools  will  give  us  (\)  material  for  advancing  local 
church  life  and  (2)  for  training  schools  for  Christian  work. 
This  matter  of  church  organization  is  of  paramount  importance. 
It  might  be  w'orth  while  to  devote  for  some  time  almost  all  our 
strength  and  attention  to  this  work  among  the  Christians,  whose 
names  are  on  our  rolls.  Wo  should  ask  ourselves  the  question. 
What  is  the  true  objective  of  our  missionary  wmrk  ? What  result 
of  our  labours  do  we  propose  to  leave  behind  us  ? Is  it  our 
schools  ? These  may  be  closed  and  so  cease  to  be.  Is  it  our 
Mission  compounds  and  Christian  settlements?  These  too,  may 
disappear.  So  too,  our  hospitals,  and  asylums;  all  these  may  be- 
come a memory  I The  one  only  structure  that  will  endure  is  the 
living  church  of  God  against  wdiich  the  gates  of  hell  may  not  pre- 
vail. This  alone  has  real  life  ; this  alone  has  pow*er  to  propogate 
itself;  and  so  endure  from  generation  to  generation. 

Good  work  is  being  done  in  the  villages.  The  Gospel  is  being 
preached,  inquirers  are  instructed  and  baptized.  Some  effort  is 
being  made  to  train  the  Christian  community,  but  all  this,  in  the 
absence  of  the  organized  church,  must  be  desultory,  and  in  its  na- 
ture evanescent.  We  point  to  the  large  number  of  converts  on  our 
rolls  ; but  what  does  this  amount  to  without  the  church  organi- 
zation which  would  mean  growth  in  knowdedge  and  grace,  the 
developement  of  family  life,  the  training  of  children,  the  estab- 
lishment of  Sunday  schools,  and  the  growth  of  church  life  and 
wmrk  in  the  villages  ? 
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Oar  present  apathy  reminds  one  of  those  |}eople,  who  neglect 
their  children  and  allow  them  to  grow  np  in  ignorance  and  vice 
until  they  become  a menace  to  all  that  is  good  in  the  community. 
We  may  be  sure  that  an  ignorant  nominal  Christianity  in  India 
will  only  prepare  the  way  for  the  propagation  of  error  and  impiety, 
which  will  raise  a new  barrier  to  the  conversion  of  the  better 
classes  of  Indian  peoples.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  can  demonstrate 
the  power  of  Christianity  to  build  up  the  low  caste  population  into 
an  intelligent  and  godly  com/nunity,  we  shall  have  created  an 
auxiliary  wherewith  to  convert  the  higher  classes  to  the  faith  of 
Christ.  Our  first  work  then  is  to  properly  organize  our  Christian 
communities  and  form  churches  and  congregations.  Let  us  not 
be  deterred  by  the  fact  we  may  not  be  able  to  secure  the  ideals  of 
the  churches  in  America.  Let  us  have  a beginning.  Until  this 
be  done  we  cannot  hope  to  raise  up  from  this  mass  of  ignorant 
converts  the  living  Christian  helpers  we  so  much  need. 

Suggested  scheme  for  village  Evangelization. 

1.  Beginning  with  the  organization  which  at  present  exists 
in  the  various  districts,  go  on  to  strengthen  it, 

Transferring  to  it  all  available  missionary  strength.  To  this  end 

(a)  Transfer  Mr.  Whitlock  from  the  college  to  district  work 
in  Lahore.  Give  the  Sharakpur  Tehsil  to  Mr.  G.L.  Thakur 
Dass  and  the  remainder  of  the  Lahore  Tehsil  to  Mr. 
Whitlock. 

{b)  Transfer  Mr.  Fred.  J.  Newton  from  the  school  to  district 
work  at  Jalandhar,  and  leave  Dr.  C.  B.  Newton  at  the 
station  with  general  charge  of  the  school. 

Miss  Newton  and  one  of  the  Bible  women  might  be 
able  to  aid  in  the  village  wmrk,  but  it  may  be  that  she 
cannot  be  spared  from  the  home. 

At  Ambala  City,  put  Mr.  Asanand  Rai  on  the  footing 
of  Mr.  IJppal,  and  let  him  have  charge  of  the  Mubarakpur 
side  of  the  district.  Then  let  Mr.  McCusky  be  so  far  free 
from  the  school  as  to  enable  him  to  take  charge  of  the 
Jagadri  tehsil  work. 

(d)  Place  Saharanpur  district  work  in  charge  of  Mr.  Velte. 

(e)  Station  Mr.  Carter  at  Firozpur  in  charge  of  the  village 

work. 

2.  Organize  a definite  congregation,  or  church,  wherever  pos- 
sible, with  a committee  (or  panch)  responsible  for  the  maintainance 
of  worship,  at  least  on  the  Lord’s  day.  Every  such  organization 
should  have  a book  which  should  be  carefully  kept  by  the  worker 
or  superintendent  in  charge.  It  should  contain  a record  of  adult 
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and  infant  members  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  the  remarks  of 
the  superintendent  whenever  he  should  visit  the  congregation. 
Even  in  a village  with  a single  family,  such  a book  should  be  opened, 
and  the  head  of  the  family  should  keep  it  in  charge. 

As  soon  as  possible  elders  should  be  appointed,  who  would  be 
responsible  for  the  care  of  the  church  and  have  charge  of  the  services. 
Pastors  should  only  be  ordained  when  one  or  more  such  congrega- 
tions would  guarantee  his  salary  or  at  least  a major  portion  of  it. 
In  this  way,  every  Christian  could  be  identified  with  a church  or- 
ganization. These  organizations,  too,  might  be  allied  to  the  Pres- 
bytery and  be  made  to  feel  the  strength  that  comes  from  being 
identified  with  the  church. 

3.  Sunday  Schools  should  be  organized  in  every  such  con- 
gregation and  church.  The  workers  could  help  by  having  two 
or  three  schools  every  Sunday. 

Picture  leaflets  should  be  supplied  to  every  scholar,  and  at  the 
endof  the  year  prizes  should  be  given  to  the  children  and  adults 
who  had  attended  faithfully. 

4.  Every  worker  should  be  a teacher,  and  the  school  should  be 
open  five  days  in  the  week  for  two  hours  daily.  There  should  be 
a roll  book;  and  the  course  should  include  reading  and  writing,  a 
simple  catechism  and  singing.  This  much  at  first;  to  which  more 
could  be  added  by  And  by. 

5.  Quarterly  meetings  and  an  annual  Summer  School  should 
be  held.  At  these  meetings  effort  should  be  made  (1),  to  select 
suitable  bo}'S  and  girls  for  training  and  this  training  might  be 
definitely  for  Mission  service  (2),  to  select  young  men  who  might 
be  trained  for  the  work  of  preaching  to  their  castemen.  Older  men 
might  be  trained  for  the  eldership  in  the  churches. 

If  any  boys  in  the  village  schools  would  seem  to  be  worthy  of 
a higher  education,  that  could  be  determined  later  on.  All  village 
schools  should  be  for  the  Christians. 

6.  Finally,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  get  the  membership 
to  propagate  the  faith  among  their  relatives  and  friends.  We  should 
strive  to  develope  lives  of  purity,  holiness  and  love,  so  that  the 
village  Christian  would  be  a living  witness. 

2.  Since  the  opening  of  the  door  of  faith  to  the  Chuhra  and 
Chamar  classes,  our  scheme  should  include  a special  effort  to  bring 
these  classes  into  the  church  as  soon  as  possible. 

At  every  one  of  our  stations  there  is  now  some  missionary, 
European  or  Indian,  who  might  have  the  interests  of  this 
class  specially  in  mind.  At  almost  all  stations,  there  are  some 
workers  available  for  this  work.  This  force  can  be  strengthened 
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gradually  for  this  work  out  of  the  material  in  the  church  itself. 
The  work  will  be  best  carried,  on  in  connection  with  the  general 
work  for  all  classes.  A separate  class  of  workers  will  be  needed, 
but  this  band  can  do  its  work  side  by  side  with  the  missionaries 
and  evangelists  who  work  for  all  classes.  Wherever  led  by  the  Pro- 
vidence of  God,  the  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  this  work.  Every 
effort  should  he  ynade  to  bring  this  class  under  the  gospel  withm 
the  present  generation. 

3.  Hereafter,  we  should  encourage  every  missionary,  capable 
of  acquiring  the  language  of  the  people,  to  enter  village  work.  For 
this  work  we  might  ask  the  Board  to  select  men  and  women 
with  strong  physique  capable  to  endure  hard  work,  and  to  send 
them  out  for  this  special  work. 

4.  Let  our  seminary  and  training  schools  develope  men  by 
practical  work — a work  v>^hich  Mr,  Yelte  is  doing  so  well  at  Saha- 
ranpur — who  will  expect  to  do  village  work. 

Medical  Woke. 

The  medical  work  has  grown  up  as  a logical  annex  to  the 
work  of  the  missionary  among  sick  and  suffering  people.  In  the 
early  years  of  this  Mission,  the  absence  of  medical  relief  even  for 
the  missionary,  made  it  necessary  for  the  Board  to  send  medical 
men  to  this  field.  It  was  then  observed  that  the  medicine  man  had 
easy  access  to  the  people.  Scon  it  was  found  possible  for  a doctor 
to  gain  access  to  the  zananas.  The  medical  missionary  too,  was 
the  only  one  able  to  gain  entrance  to  the  Native  States.  Hence 
no  Mission  was  considered  to  be  thoroughly  equipped,  if  it  had  not 
a medical  department. 

The  Punjab  missionary  establishment  comprises  three  Hos- 
pitals for  women  and  children,  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  at  Am- 
bala  city,  the  Woman’s  Hospital  at  Firozepur,  and  the  Denny 
Hospital  at  Hoshyarpur.  At  each  of  these  Hospitals  there  is  a dis- 
pensary. There  is  also  a dispensary  for  women  and  children  in 
Lahore,  and  a dispensary  for  all  classes  in  the  city  of  Firozpur. 
A hospital  and  dispensary  is  conducted  in  connection  with  the  Lep- 
er Asylum  at  Sabathu. 

Connected  with  these  institutions,  are  two  men  and  four  lady 
physicans:  one  lady  physician  is  working  as  principal  of  the  Lud- 
hiana Medical  School. 

The  total  attendance  at  the  Hospitals  last  year  was  as  follows: 
in-patients  824,  and  out-patients  75,567. 

The  inmates  in  the  two  Leper  Asylums  at  Sabathu  and  Ambala 
were  164.  The  Leper  Asylums  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Mission 
tp  Lepers,  our  responsibility  being  limited  to  the  general  superin- 
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tenclence  of  them  and  ministering  to  their  spiritual  needs. 

The  evangelistic  work  carried  on  in  these  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries, consists  of  (1)  the  indirect  influence  of  the  relief  afford- 
ed to  suffering  men  and  women.  Like  the  school,  the  Hospital 
brings  the  missionary  very  close  to  the  multitudes  who  seek  relief 
and  to  their  families  and  friends. 

2 Each  day  there  is  a religious  service  in  which  a portion  of 
Scripture  is  read  and  a prayer  is  offered.  ( 3)  A Bible  reader  meets 
the  patients  and  reads  and  explains  the  Bible  to  those  who  are 
waiting  for  their  turn  to  see  the  doctor.  (4)  Many  opportunities 
are  afforded  to  reach  the  people  in  their  own  homes.  (.5)  The 
medical  missionary  becomes  known  to  the  villagers  for  many  miles 
around  Dr.  Newton  and  Dr.  Forman  are  able  to  do  much  for  the 
villages  among  whom  they  journey  in  the  cold  weather. 

These  hospitals  ought  to  be  so  strengthened  as  to  permit  the 
doctors  to  spend  more  time  in  the  district  where  medical  relief  is 
more  needed,  and  where  it  becomes  a greater  evangelistic  influence. 

The  expense  connected  with  these  hospitals  is  very  great.  They 
should  be  so  managed  as  to  bring  in  revenue  enough  to  support 
them  without  charge  to  the  Board. 

As  to  our  policy  in  the  future  we  should  not  lessen  the  medi- 
cal work,  but  its  expansion,  if  any,  should  be  in  the  direction  of 
strengthening  our  influnece  in  the  villages. 

Literary  Work  and  the  use  of  Literature. 

The  Punjab  Mission  has  always  been  distinguished  for  its 
activity  in  the  production  and  publication  of  a vernacular  litera- 
ture. To  it  must  be  given  the  credit  for  the  setting-up  of  the 
first  Printing  Press  in  the  Punjab.  Its  missionaries  prepared  the 
first  translation  of  the  New  Testament  and  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  into  the  Punjabi  language.  They  also  pre- 
pared and  published  the  first  Grammar  and  Lexicon  in  the  Punjabi 
language.  They  also  undertook  the  first  work  of  a Bible  and 
Book  and  Tract  Society,  publishing  in  the  Urdu,  Hindi,  Punjabi, 
Kashmiri  and  Persian  languages.  They  published  the  first  news- 
paper in  the  Punjab,  the  Ludhiana  Akhbar.  For  many  years,  our 
depot  was  the  only  source  of  supply  for  North  West  India.  Twice 
was  this  depot  destroyed  by  fire:  and  twice  restored,  largely  through 
the  benevolence  of  Christian  men  in  civil  and  military  employ. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Punjab  Bible  andReligious  Book 
Society  at  Lahore,  and  similar  societies  in  Allahabad,  it  was  thought 
that  the  Ludhiana  Bible  and  Tract  Depot  might  be  merged  into 
the  Punjab  Bible  and  Book  Depot  at  Lahore.  This  was  consum- 
mated in  the  early  eighties,  but  it  was  not  intended  to  interfere  with 
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the  publication  at  Ludhiana  of  Bibles  and  portions  and  of  books 
and  tracts  in  the  vernacular  languages  as  had  been  done  before. 
When  a little  later  the  Mission  Press  was  leased  to  the  late  Mr. 
Mannassi  Wylie,  the  close  relation  between  the  Punjab  Mission  as 
printers  and  publishers  and  the  Bible  and  Tract  Societies  at  Lahore 
ceased  to  continue.  The  interest  of  the  missionaries  in  the  work 
of  book  making  waned.  The  effect  was  that  soon  the  grants,  for- 
merly received  from  the  American  Bible  and  Tract  Societies,  were 
discontinued. 

In  1899,  the  Punjab  Mission  resolved  to  abjure  their  connec- 
tion with  the  Punjab  Societies  and  to  approach  the  American  So- 
cieties for  aid  to  enable  them  to  print  and  publish  a tract  litera- 
ture of  their  own.  The  American  Bible  Society  has  not  as  yet  seen 
its  way  clear  to  renew  its  connection  with  us,  but  the  Tract  So- 
ciety, notwithstanding  her  financial  straits,  has  undertaken  to  do 
something  for  us.  A recent  letter  tells  of  the  reorganization  of 
the  American  Tract  Society’s  affairs,  and  now  we  may  hope  for 
larger  help  than  before. 

The  Christian  Literature  Society  for  India  was  also  dissatisfied 
with  the  arrangement  made  with  the  Punjab  Religious  Book  Society ; 
and  withdrawing  from  the  agreement  established  their  depot  at 
Ludhiana.  This  Society  too,  has  undergone  a great  change 
in  its  management,  and  now  the  way  is  at  last  open  to  undertake 
greater  things  than  before. 

These  changes  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  a Book  Store, 
at  Ludhiana.  Such  an  arrangement  was  a logical  outcome  of  our 
withdrawal  from  the  Lahore  Societies.  The  effect  has  been  a revi- 
val of  interest  in  the  work  of  producing  a vernacular  literature  and 
also  in  the  work  of  distributing  a Christian  literature  by  sale  and 
gifts. 


The  producing  of  literature  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
statement  of  publication  w'ork  recently  done. 


Books,  Original  writings 
Translations 
Tracts,  Original 

Translations 


6 

21 

2 


Periodicals  edited  and  published,  English  1,  The  College  Magazine 
„ „ „ LTrdu  1,  The  Nur  Afshan. 


The  C.  L.  S has  published  at  Ludhiana  during  the  last  eight 
years  180,000  copies  of  26  separate  books  and  booklets. 

A fact  of  special  interest  is  that,  with  few  exceptions,  all  the 
books  and  tracts  published  at  Ludhiana  are  new. 
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Suggestions  as  to  Publication  AVork. 

1.  That  this  work  be  recotjuized  as  a legitimate  work  of  evan- 

O o 

gelization.  A new  literature  is  needed  and  especially  a considera- 
ble literature  suited  to  our  own  especial  needs.  This  does  not 
mean  that  we  should  undertake  to  maintain  a Printing  Press,  but 
that  we  promote  the  production  and  distribution  of  a Christian 
literature,  securing  from  American  Societies  any  pecuniary  aid  pos- 
sible. 

This  plan  involves  a Publishing  House  and  Book  Store,  but  it 
need  not  involve  a large  expense,  as  the  purpose  would  be  to  work 
as  far  as  possible  through  the  Book’Societies  Our  own  missionaries 
should  be  supplied  at  special  rates  from  this  centre.  Such  an 
institution  may  by  and  by  become  the  centreof  literary  activity  for 
the  Punjab  and  North  India  Synods. 

2.  The  Nur  Afshan  should  now  become  a distinctly  religious 
organ  of  the  Christian  churches.  It  should  be  printed  in  Persian 
Urdu  only.  It  should  be  enlarged  to  make  16  pages,  four  of 
which  should  be  devoted  to  advertisement,  giving  12  pages  to 
reading  matter.  The  price  should  be  raised  to  Ks  3 per  annum — 
single  copies  2as.  post  free. 

3.  As  soon  as  possible  an  English  monthly  should  be  started, 
which  could  be  used  in  connection  with  Mission  schools,  hospitals, 
hostels,  &c.  A monthly  would  afford  more  space  for  single  arti- 
cles than  a weekly  can  afford.  Then  the  cost  of  issue  is  less.  More- 
ever  it  could  be  bound  up  as  a volume  and  find  a place  in  private 
and  school  libraries. 

4.  A Book  Store  building  should  be  erected  on  the  Kotwali 
Chapel  site,  where  books  and  periodicals  could  be  exposed  for  sale. 
There  is  ample  room  for  such  a store  without  encroaching  on  the 
church  site. 

Distribution  of  Literature.  It  is  all  important  to  publish  a 
good  literature  in  the  various  languages  of  the  people.  It  is 
equally  important  to  secure  the  circulation  of  the  books  and  publi- 
cations where  they  will  be  read.  This  is  the  point  at  which  we 
accomplish  least.  Our  schools  are  turning  out  readers  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  annually  so  that  it  can  no  longer  be  siad  that 
the  readers  are  few.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  no  longer  the 
only  publishers.  An  immense  literature  has  sprung  up  and  is  sold 
in  hundreds  of  book  stores.  Periodicals  in  all  languages  and 
characters  are  published  monthly,  weekly  and  even  daily.  These 
compete  with  us  for  patronage,  and  by  reason  of  the  message  given 
appeal  more  strongly  to  the  average  reader  than  ours.  Still 
further,  we  are  hampered  by  the  religious  and  social  boycott. 
Strenuous  effort  is  made  to  exclude  Christian  books  and  papers 
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from  the  homes,  the  schools  and  libraries.  Of  course  there  are  men 
of  independent  mind  who  do  not  hesitate  to  read  our  publication  : a 
few  like  them,  but  the  mass  is  still  influenced  by  the  power  of  caste 
and  the  control  of  the  social  and  religious  brotherhood. 

There  is  almost  certainly  another  reason  for  the  falling  off  in 
the  circulation  of  Christian  literature  among  non-Christians.  That 
reason  is  the  attitude  of  the  missionaries  towards  the  intelligent 
reading  public.  That  attitude  is  one  of  aloofness.  The  more  prom- 
ising field  among  the  ignorant  villagers  has,  for  the  present, 
absorbed  their  chief  interest  : at  least  their  practical  interest 
The  work  among  these  must  be  done,  for  the  present  at  least,  by 
oral  teaching.  They  do  not  have  time  to  engage  in  the  work  of 
book  selling;  and  the  consequence  is,  very  little  is  done  to  distribute 
books  and  tracts  by  sale  and  gift  as  in  former  years. 

Another  reason  for  the  falling  off  in  the  sales  of  books  and 
tracts  is  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  books  and  tracts.  Books 
must  now  be  sold  at  more  that  cost  and  consequently  they  are 
hard  to  sell  at  these  enhanced  prices. 

A great  change  has  come  over  the  people  in  India.  The 
literature,  so  well  suited  to  the  condition  of  the  people  30  or  40 
years  since,  is  now  antequated  or  out  of  touch  with  the  people. 
A new  literature  has  to  be  produced,  and  but  little  of  it  is  now 
ready. 

All  these  reasons  conspire  to  make  the  work  difficult.  New 
methods  must  be  sought  out.  Now  that  special  emphasis  is  being 
laid  upon  the  opportunity  to  reach  the  illiterate  classes,  requiring 
the  personal  effort  of  the  preacher,  it  would  seem  to  suggest  a 
greater  reliance  upon  the  printed  book  as  the  chief  agency  for 
reaching  the  literate  classes.  Has  not  the  time  come  to  reinstate 
the  colporteur  as  a missionary  factor  ? It  goes  without  saying 
that  we  do  not  want  the  old,  so  called  colporteur,  whose  service 
was  practically  useless,  but  a missionary  colporteur,  who  would 
seek  to  place  the  Bible  and  the  book  where  it  would  be  read.  Such 
men  may  be  had  and  when  found  they  should  be  placed  in  the 
cetegory  of  the  catechist.  The  book  store  should  be  established 
in  every  town,  where  the  sale  of  school  books  and  good  literature 
of  all  kinds  would  go  to  cover  the  expense  of  the  endeavour.  The 
post  office  should  be  used  to  place  thousands  of  Christian  books 
in  the  hands  of  men  who  would  be  hard  to  reach  by  the  colporteur 
and  book  store.  We  must  he  willing  to  speyid  money  to  place  the 
hook  where  it  will  he  read,  just  as  we  constantly  spend  money  to 
secure  the  oral  declaration  of  the  same  Gospel  in  our  chapel, 
hazar  and  village  preaching  Many  voluntary  workers  might  be 
secured  to  undertake  to  distribute  the  books  we  publish. 

The  office  of  colporteur  can  be  dignified  only  by  employing  a 
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class  of  men  who  will  dignify  the  office.  Such  men  should  visit 
Christians  as  well  as  non-Christians,  They  should  hold  Bible 
readings  and  prayer  meetings  and  promote  voluntary  service  in 
thtjir  respective  neighbourhoods. 

The  Publishing  Societies  have  generally  departed  from  the 
old  missionary  work  of  their  founders  and  have  undertaken  to 
publish  a paying  literature  as  a principle  means  of  doing  good. 
The  result  is,  that  while  they  publish  a good  literature  and 
do  much  good  especially  among  Christians  in  Christian  lands, 
they  do  not,  as  a rule,  accomplish  much  more  in  a mission- 
ary way  than  many  private  publishing  houses.  We  want  to  restore 
the  old  missionary  publishing  house  with  its  missionary  colporteur, 
who  will  go  out  as  the  helper  of  all  who  would  help  souls  into 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  Is  the  Punjab  Mission  prepared  to  under- 
take this  duty  ? 

THE  ORGANIZED  CHURCH. 

The  Churches  represents  in  a concrete  form  the  results  of  the 
missioucary  Endeavour.  Paul  and  his  companions  preached  the 
Gospel  and  then  organized  their  converts  into  worshipping  assem- 
blies of  true  believers.  The  permanent  result  of  their  labours  were 
these  churches.  They  were  their  glory  and  crown. 

The  churches  established  within  the  bounds  of  the  Punjab 
Mission  number  18.  Of  these  10  have  pastors,  the  remaining  8 
stated  supplies.  According  to  the  statistical  returns  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  India,  the  total  baptized  community  numbers 
8,754.  Adding  the  unbaptized  adherents,  which  are  1,645,  we  have 
a total  enrollment  of  10,399.  The  greater  portion  of  this  communi- 
ty is  resident  in  the  villages,  and  for  thousands  there  are  no  pro- 
perly organized  congregations  or  regular  stated  means  of  worship. 
The  officers  in  these  organized  churches  are:  elders  51,  and  deacons 
18.  The  number  of  Sunday  Schools  is  76,  with  108  teachers  and 
a total  membership  of  3,101. 

A few  of  these  churches  are  no  longer  dependent  upon  foreign 
aid.  The  establishment  of  two  Home  missionary  organizations  in 
connection  with  the  Ludhiana  and  Lahore  Presbyteries,  has  served 
to  develope  the  missionary  spirit  to  some  extent.  The  two  Home 
Mission  fields  are  located  in  the  Ambalaand  Lahore  districts.  The 
Ludhiana  Presbyterian  Home  Mission  is  under  the  superintendence 
of  Rev.  K.  B.  Sircar.  His  staff  consists  of  one  ordained  minister, 
Rev.J.  Manuel:  pastor,  one  Licentiate,  Mr.  H.C.  Ronser;  atSantokh 
Majara;  five  catechists,  Messers  Tulsi  Ram,  Hanif  Ullah,  A.  Ibra- 
him, Dharm  Sing  and  James  Brown,  stationed  in  separate  villages; 
one  teacher,  one  colporteur,  one  Scripture  reader,  and  two  Bible 
women. 
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The  Lahore  Presbytery’s  Home IHssion  is  under  the  superinten- 
dence o£  the  Rev.  Talib  ud  Din,  B.A  His  staff  consists  of  one  or- 
dained minister:  Rev.  Samuel  Jiwa,  stationed  at  Manhala,  with 
five  helpers:  Babu  Peters,  Mangtu,  Ujagar,  and  Rangu;  one  li- 
centiate at  Podhiana,  Babu  Bhola  Nath;  Catechist  Inayat  Masih 
and  helpers  Hukm  Dass  at  Mean  Meer  ; and  five  workers,  each  in 
a separate  village:  Babu  Bali,  Fath-ud-Din  at  Dahuri;  Babu  Surjan 
Das  at  Her;  Babu  Oharan  Dass  at  Handu,  and  Babu  Mangha  Dass 
at  Bhasin,  with  Zanana  visitors  Mrs  Jiva  and  Mrs.  Inayat  Masih. 

There  are  connected  with  these  Presbyterial  Missions  in  all  about 
1,250  Christians,  most  of  whom  live  in  villages.  For  these  there 
are  several  congregation,  where  Sunday  services  are  held.  The 
sources  of  income  for  this  work  are  two,  ( 1 ) collections  of 
Indian  churches  within  the  Presbyteries  and  (2J  the  Presbyterian 
Board  which  gives  through  the  Mission  three  rupees  for  every 
one  raised  by  the  churches.  The  system  is  working  in  the  direction 
of  self-support.  It  has  resulted  in  increasing  the  sense  of  res- 
ponsibility among  the  members  for  the  conversion  of  their  country- 
men. 

There  are  a number  of  churches  which  contribute  one  collec- 
tion annually  towards  the  National  Missionary  Society. 

The  collections  for  all  causes  as  reported  to  the  General  As- 
sembly last  year  amounted  to  Rs.  11,161.  Deducting  the  collections 
of  the  English  Church  in  Lahore,  St.  Andrews,  Rs.  3,467,  we  have 
the  net  sum  given  by  the  Indian  churches,  Rs.  7,694. 

The  great  need  of  the  Church  within  our  bounds  is  such  or- 
ganization as  will  secure  the  best  training  for  the  Christian  con- 
verts and  their  children,  and  at  the  same  develope  the  spiritual  re- 
sources within  the  Christian  community.  Here  again  is  the  problem 
of  how  this  is  to  be  accomplished  so  as  to  secure  the  independence  and 
self-support  of  the  church,  and  at  the  same  time  get  the  aid  which 
the  missionaries  need  for  the  conduct  of  their  varied  work.  The 
practical  working  out  of  such  a scheme  must  be  sought  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Presbyterial  work.  As  soon  as  possible,  the  entire 
evangelistic  side  of  the  work  should  be  wrought  out  through  the 
Presbyteries.  The  Presbytery,  or  the  Church  must  increase,  while 
the  Mission  must  decrease.  Wherever  a congregation  of  Christians 
can  be  gathered  together  for  worship,  it  should  be  possible  for  the 
church  to  give  it  recognition  and  bring  it  into  line  as  a working 
factor.  Instead  of  18  organized  churches,  there  should  be  a hun- 
dred. Such  a scheme  has  been  worked  out  elsewhere.  It  ought  to 
be  practicable  here. 

The  most  insistant  duty  of  the  Punjab  Mission,  and  the  Pres- 
byteries connected  therewith,  is  the  proper  organization  of  the 
churches  aud  the  education  and  training  of  nominal  Christians. 
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Success  here  will  brin^  success  to  every  arm  of  Christian  endeavour. 
To  this  the  Sunday  School  should  be  brought  into  service  every- 
where, and  through  it  every  Christian  man  and  w^oman  be  made  a 
voluntary  worker.  Along  with  the  Sunday  School,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, the  Y.P.S.C.E.  should  be  introduced.  The  Y.M.C.A.  should 
be  extended  iu  the  cities.  Summer  Schools  and  conventions  should 
be  held  every  year — conventions  quarterly.  Special  meetings  should 
accompany  all  such  melas  wdth  a view  to  quicken  spiritual  life. 
Presbyteries  as  well  as  the  Missions  should  steadily  work  for  the 
success  of  these  special  meetings.  Promising  boys  and  young 
men  should  be  trained  as  teachers,  who  haring  approved  them- 
selves, might  be  educated  for  the  ministry.  The  one  great  united 
effort  should  be  the  building  up  a strong,  self-supporting’aud  self- 
propagating  church. 


Table  I.  SIiowin<;  Areas  and  Population  ol  Districts  in  tiie  Punjab  Alission  Field. 


Stations. 

Lahore. 

Jalan- 

dhar & 
Phillour. 

Hosh 

yarpur. 

Ludhi- 

Jagfiaon. 

Firoz- 

pur. 

Kasur. 

Klianna 

Ambala 

City  & 
Cant. 

Rupar 

Saharan- 

pur. 

Dehra 

and 

Landour. 

Sabathu 

(Simla.) 

Totals. 

Towns 

13 

12 

5 

8 

3 

6 

7 

1 

16 

10 

88 

Villages 

340 

1813 

2117 

864 

1503 

350 

360 

1901 

386 

1646 

415 

2545 

14,230 

Hindus 

214  SCO 

421,452 

604,913 

271.532 

280,184 

147,855 

50,000 

365,800 

87,200 

682,619 

148,275 

461,815 

3,736,445 

Moslems 

638, 4C0 

479,104 

312  958 

235,700 

447,616 

140,'i63 

69  700 

175,080 

41,860 

361,149 

24,661 

97.566 

2 923,835 

Sikhs 

112,119 

147,590 

71,123 

164,919 

228,358 

23,371 

80,000 

42,009 

9,627 

459 

755 

2,560 

882,783 

Christians 

5,100 

2016 

785 

946 

600 

41) 

300 

4,178 

750 

1003 

4404 

2.957 

23,349 

Areas  District  Sq  m.  ... 

1978 

■20G1 

2232 

1455 

4302 

801 

600 

2019 

306 

2228 

1193 

7217 

20,074 

Total  Population 

870,419 

1.050,161 

989,782 

673,097 

956,657 

311,690 

200,000 

587,067 

139,327 

1,045,830 

178,095 

564,887 

7.566  410 

Total  Pop.  Mission  Districts  ... 

1 

300,000 

857,301 

989,782 

673,097 

700,000 

311,690 

200,000 

587,067 

139,327 

415,739 

178,095 

150,f00 

5,694,967 

Total  Low  Caste  Do.  Do. 

50,000 

121,746 

140,208 

84,408 

127,087 

S'!, 000 

40,000 

105,901 

39,000 

40,000 

25  000 

19,651 

857,951 

Notes. — 1. 


7. 

8. 

9. 


10. 


The  number  o£  towns  and  villages  given  is  confined  to  those  being  actually  occupied.  A large  section  of  the  district  of  Lahore  is  occupied  by 
the  Lahore  Presbyterial  Home  .Mission  and  is  not  included  in  this  statement. 

The  Jalandar  field  includes  the  Phillour  tehsil  and  the  state  of  Kapurthala. 

The  Ludhiana  and  Jagraon  districts  include  the  Moga  tehsil  which  is  a part  of  the  Firozpur  civil  district. 

The  Firozpur  district  includes  the  large  native  state  of  Faridkot. 

The  Kasur  station  has  generally  been  treated  as  a sub-station  of  Firozpur,  but  should  now  be  made  a full  station.  The  tehsil  belongs  to  the 
Lahore  civil  district,  but  is  soon  to  be  constituted  a full  civil  district. 

The  Ivhanna  station  has  been  treated  as  a semi-independent  station.  It  should  be  made  a full  station.  The  figures,  as  will  be  readily 
surmised  are  estimated.  The  larger  states  of  Nabha,  Malor  Kotia  and  a portion  of  Patiala  might  be  added.  The  area  and  population  would 
then  be  quadrupled. 

Ambala  City  and  Ambala  Cantonment  together  really  constitute  a single  station  and  in  this  table  have  been  treated  as  such. 

The  Rupar  tehsil  is  here  reported,  but  the  field  extends  in  all  directions  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  tehsil. 

Ihe  Saharanpur  figures  are  those  of  the  records  for  the  entire  district  and  include  the  district  recently  assigned  to  the  India  National 
^Missionary  Society  and  also  the  portions  worked  by  the  American  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  the  S P.G  and  the  American  M.  E.  Church, 
The  Area  for  Sabathu  includes  the  Simla  district  and  is  at  least  four  times  as  large  as  the  district  actually  occupied. 
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Table  II.  Schools  in  tlie  Punjab  Mission. 


] 

[ncome. 

o ^ 

c 

a 

Total  Cost 
Itupees. 

Christian  Bots’  Schools. 

Grade. 

< 73 

Fees. 

Grant, 

Other 

Sources. 

si "" 

1 Indi 

jChrist 

il-S 

O 

Ludhiana  C.  B.  B School  . 

H. 

139 

15,195 

3078 

2010 

1679 

8,422 

1 

7 

4 

Saharanpur  Industrial  School 

M. 

131 

15,101 

3150 

4010 

691 

7,214 

1 

5 

14 

Khanna  Training  School. 

P. 

26 

931 

187 

191 

553 

— 

2 

Firozpur  Bo. 

- 

9 

637 

- 

- 

96 

541 

1 

Totals 

Christian  Girls’  Schools. 

DcJira  Christian  Girls’  School 

308 

31,864 

6 415 

0.032 

205/ 

16  760 

2 

15 

18 

PI. 

143 

15,312 

7795 

1687 

5,830 

4 

10 

Woodstock  College  ... 

2 Gr. 

138 

52,593 

41911 

5150 

542 

4J90 

4 

16 



Hoshyarpur  Industrial 

M. 

53 

2,984 





2, £84 

1 

4 

Jagraon  School 

M. 

27 

1.087 

301 

— 

- 

726 

1 

2 

Totals 

361 

71,976 

50.076 

6,837 

512 

14,530 

10 

32 

Seminary  Training  School. 

20 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

1~ 

Non-Chritian  Boys’  Sc 
Forman  Christian  College 

Is.  Gr. 

410 

51,139 

25,677 

5400 

20,002 

_ 

G-l-l 

3 

4 

Bang  hlahal  Lahore 

4 Branch  Schools 

H. 

P. 

747 

402 

10,030  ) 

2509  J 

7,649 

7,520 

2.912 

408 

1 

7 

38 

•Jalandhar  City  School 

H. 

411 

8,272 

4,178 

3/80 

314 

I 

2 

15 

Ludhiana  City  High  School 

3 Branch  Schools 

H. 

P. 

343  1 
157  f 

11,084 

3,411 

3288 

3881 

504 

1 

4 

18 

Amhala  Cdy  High  School 

3 Branches 

H, 

P. 

417  1 
119  J 

12.575 

5301 

3871 

1798 

1542 

1 

5 

24 

Amhala  Cantonments 

M. 

199 

3,684 

1189 

764 

961 

770 

1 

2 

7 

Behra  High  School 

2 Branches 

H. 

P. 

216  1 
188  I 

7,814 

3022 

2158 

2044 

1 

4 

13 

Sabathu  School 

P. 

55 

SCO 

- 

- 

- 

360 

0 

2 

0 

Totals 

3754 

1131,17 

51,090 

20,781 

29,664 

6582 

121 

29 

119 

Kn!J.r!nilTTTAW  f?TT»TC»  Rr-Urt/ire 

2 Lahore  Girls'  School 

M. 

290 

700 

300 

340 

1 

2 

2 

2 Jalandhar  School 

P. 

154 

800 



800 

1 

2 

2 

2 Luhiana 

P. 

50 

720 

7-20 

1 

2 Amhala  City  ... 

P. 

no 

1380 



160 



1220 

1 

2 

0 

1 Amhala  Cantonment 

P. 

40 

384 



252 

131 

1 

2 

0 

1 Saharanpnr 

V.  M. 

71 

3080 



1140 

1910 

1 

2 

4 

2 Behra 

P. 

65 

306 

306 

1 

2 

0 

1 Sabathu,  ... 

P. 

25 

- 

- 

“ 

0 

1 

0 

Totals 

805 

7370 

- 

1660 

252 

5458 

7 

15 

22 

Total  Christian  Boys’  Schools 

4 

308 

31,864 

6,415 

6.032 

2057 

16,700 

2 

15 

18 

„ Uhnsfian  Girls’ 

4 

361 

71.970 

50  06  7 

6837 

541 

14,530 

10 

32 

0 

,,  JNon-Uhnstian  Boys’  School... 

20 

3754 

113,117 

51,090 

26,781 

31,708 

3,538 

12 

119 

„ JNon  Lhrisljan  Girls’ 

Schools 

13 

806 

7., 370 

- 

1660 

2o2 

5,438 

7 

15 

4532 

224,327 

10,75721 

41,310 

33,015 

42,330 

13-1  1 

91 

159 

Table  III.  Slioniiig  requirements  of  Rural  Evangelization 


{1)  of  Chuhra  and  Chamar  population;  and  (2)  of  Hindus  and  Moslems. 


Stations. 

Low  caste 
Population 

Foreign 

&lissionaries 

needed 

Single 

ladies 

Indian 
ordained 
Ministers  or 
Licentiates 

teacliers  & 
low  good 
preachers 
needed 

Hindus  and 
in  Moslems 
District. 

L.  C.  Pop. 

For 
L.  C. 

For 

li.  & 
M. 

L. 

n. 

M. 

L. 

c. 

H. 

M. 

L. 

C. 

II. 

M. 

11  & M.  Pop. 

Ludhiana,  Ideal  ...  ...  c.. 

S4,40S 

1 

G 

2 

12 

2 

12 

10 

130 

588,088 

,,  Actual 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

6 

S 

Saharanpur,  I 

40.000 

1 

3 

2 

G 

2 

G 

10 

70 

375,749 

” ^ 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3 

Jalandhar,  I 

121,746 

2 

7 

3 

15 

3 

15 

30 

150 

735,555 

” ^ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

Lalioro,  I 

50  000 

1 

2 

1 

5 

1 

5 

10 

50 

250,019 

A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

10 

•2 

Ambala,  I 

10-5,961 

1 

5 

2 

10 

2 

10 

20 

100 

481,100 

” ^ 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

5 

4 

Dehra,  I 

25,000 

1 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

20 

30 

153,095 

^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

llosliyarpuv  I 

140,208 

1 

9 

3 

18 

3 

18 

30 

180 

819,574 

” ^ 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

15 

0 

Fil'ozpur,  I 

127,087 

1 

6 

2 

12 

2 

12 

20 

120 

570,913 

^ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

10 

1 

Ka.sur,  I 

50,000 

1 

2 

4 

5 

1 

5 

10 

50 

201,090 

^ 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

2 

5 

2 

Khanna,  I 

40,000 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

10 

30 

1CO,OCO 

^ 

‘ 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

Ph'illour.  I 

15,000 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

10 

30 

177,800 

^ 

> 

0 

0 

0 

1 

. 0 

3 

0 

liupar,  I 

39,000 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

4 

10 

40 

100,327 



I 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

8 

Sal..a'.hu  I ... 

19,551 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

o 

10 

20 

130,419 

^ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Totals 

...  roi, dsi  r. 

13 

49 

24 

93 

21 

93 

200 

1000 

4,837,000 

1 

3 

1.5 

15 

71 

24 
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